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| Why the Automatic Receiving Teller Wins 


This machine, now in use in scores of banks, is proving to be the effective solution of how to get 
school savings at minimum cost. All the children have to do is to place a coin in the proper coin 


slide, push slide in full distance and let it return with stamps. 


Detach stamps and paste in a folder, 


which is furnished. These stamps, representing savings, are made for pennies, nickels, dimes and 


quarters. 


No bookkeeping necessary; no arduous routine unloaded on the teacher to keep the sys- 


tem in operation; simply a tried-out and tested mechanical process that gets the savings of the 


school children. 


The Automatic Receiving Teller is in use in 
schools in all parts of the country because it 
makes saving easy for the children; makes it 
possible for them to deposit at any time their 
pennies, dimes, nickels and quarters. 


The Automatic Receiving Teller has widened - 


its sphere of usefulness as a real builder of school 
savings because it does rot impose a lot of book- 
keeping routine on the teacher. This is a very im- 
portant point to consider when you want to convey 
the lesson of thrift to the children in the schools. 


Wherever the Automatic Receiving Teller has 
been tried in the schools, it has turned the current 
of children’s savings into the bank employing this 
marvelous little machine as a constructive stim- 
ulant to consistent savings. 

What the Automatic Receiving Teller 
is doing for hundreds of banks it can do for 
your bank,—secure the savings of the school 
children and win the endorsement of the school 
teachers. 


The Automatic Receiving Teller is the friend alike of the 
children and teachers, because of its simplicity, reliability 
and flexibility in handling the small coins of the children. 


May we serve your Bank? 


o— ma American Banking Machine Corporation 


Eddy Building 
SAGINAW MICH. 


Wrigley Building 
CHICAGO 


62 Cedar St. 
NEW YORK 
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A Perennial Publicity Policy 


By Harvey A. Blodgett 


HE advertising and deposit development policies of many a 
bank flourish as the flower of the field —the wind passeth over 
them and they are gone; the place thereof knoweth them no more. 


Too many banks are forever plant- 
ing “annual” seeds instead of hardy 
“perennials.” They scatter and mix 
their seed regardless. ‘They follow 
one planting with another—varieties 
without end. Thus they forego the 
pyramiding of results which their ex- 
penditures could as well command. 

We applaud the “logic” of the 
banker in his sphere of banking. But 
in his advertising, which is nothing 
more than sowing seeds of education 
and inspiration—and cultivating 
them—it is hard to justify his con- 
stant “shifting” of policies and of 
counsellors; or the “‘testing” of one 
plan after another, giving none a 
chance to come to full bloom. He 
expects Jack-and-the-bean-stalk 
growth but the miracle rarely hap- 
pens. Advertising results are no 
miracle. “The hardest wood is of 
the slowest growth.” ‘The mushroom 
is short lived. Ponder that in con- 
nection with your advertising policies. 

Imagine the effect of digging up 
and planting a new seed bed every 
year. Isn’t it vastly more satisfac- 
tory to encourage perennials in their 
second and third years’ growth? 

The time is at hand when banks 
will adopt at least a three year pro- 
gram for the intensive cultivation of 
savings and of unprofitable checking 
accounts. Precedents have been suc- 
cessfully established by many clients 


of the Harvey Biopcetr Company. 
We know from long experience that 
a program followed consistently 
through a cycle of years, will produce 
vastly greater results than a kaleidos- 
copic succession of annual, disassoci- 
ated attempts. 


Advertising at its best is education 
and inspiration. Public schools do 
not change teachers and text books 
annually. Successful national adver- 
tisers do not switch policies and coun- 
sellors with each turn of the year. 
Why is it not logical, then, for the 
bank to determine on. the proper 
course and then adhere to it consis- 
tently? 


Like that of the bank, the business 
of the Harvey BLopGetr Company 
is built on confidence. We do not 
shake that confidence by claiming 
impossible results from a mere “test” 
operation. We urge banks to do what 
our many clients have done—put 
their deposit building in our hands, 
give us time to secure maximum results. 
Thus there need be no fear of failure. 
Ours is the old reliable, tested con- 


cern, long past the stage of experi- 
ment. 


Have your bank’s deposit building 
policies been of the test-it-for-a-year 
kind? Let us consider with you the 
prudence of a pérennial policy for 
producing enduring results. 


HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 
Business Building for Banks 


EXECUTIVE AND SALES OFFICES 
UNIVERSITY AND WHEELER AVENUES, ST. PAUL 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 


23 W. Forty-third Street, New York 


Old South Building, Boston 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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35 Welfare Loans 


® 
Welfare Loan Societies Now O eratin 
and 
Companies in Operation - 

at the Present Time . 


INDIANA 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF ANDERSON 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF ELKHART 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF EVANSVILLE 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF FORT WAYNE 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF KOKOMO 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF LAFAYETTE 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 


OF LOGANSPORT 
biomes LOAN SOCIETY 


ON 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF MICHIGAN CITY 
beet LOAN SOCIETY 


NCIE 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF NEW ALBANY 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF RICHMOND 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF SOUTH BEND 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF TERRE HAUTE 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF VINCENNES 
{LLINOIS 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF CENTRALIA 
1OWA 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF DES MOINES 


NTUCKY 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF LOUISVILLE 
LOUISIANA 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


MICHIGAN 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF LANSING 
NEW YORK 
WELFARE MORTGAGE CO. 
OF GLENS FALLS 
OHIO 
THE WELFARE LOAN CO. 
OF ALLIANCE 
THE WELFARE LOAN CO. 
OF CINCINNATI 
THE WELFARE LOAN CO. 
OF COLUMBUS 
THE WELFARE LOAN CO. 
F DAYTON 
THE WELFARE LOAN co. 
WELFARE LOAN COMPANY 
OF LANCASTER 
THE WELFARE LOAN CO. 
OF MIDDLETOWN 


WELFARE LOAN COMPANY 
OF YOUNGSTOWN 


FLORIDA 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF JACKSONVILLE 
WELFARE ee 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF TAMPA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF LANCASTER 
WELFARE LOAN SOCIETY 
OF YORK 


Vy TEsIN the last four years 
the Welfare Loan movement 
has been established in ten states 
and there are 35 Welfare Loan 
Societies and Companies now op- 
erating in as many cities. Present 
plans contemplate the opening of 
several more societies before Jan- 
uary I, 1924. The Welfare Loan 
movement, under the direction of 
The Hawkins Mortgage Company, 
which was established in 1829, is a 
demonstrated economic force and 
an effective auxiliary to the com- 
mercial banking power of the 
country. 


The Welfare Loans are offering 
financial aid to thousands of small 
borrowers who are without the 
usual forms of bankable credit. 
Low interest rates to borrowers 
and prudent management of each 
society and company have contrib- 
uted to the strength of the Wel- 
fare Loan movement. 


(Send for our latest catalog on Welfare Loan Societies) 


HAWKINS MORTGAGE CO. 


PORTLAND 


INDIANA 
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THE NEWBURGH SAVINGS BANK, NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 


NEWBURGH is situated on the Hudson River 


a short distance above New York City. 
Its leading bank is the Newburgh Sayings 


Bank, with deposits of approximately fourteen 
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million dollars. After an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the work of architects engaged in bank 
planning and design this institution awarded 
the architectural commission for its splendid 
new banking home to the Weary and Alford 
Company of Chicago. 





WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
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BUILDING CONFIDENCE 
Through Advertising That Endures 


Belief in the reliability, stability and safety of an in- 
stitution invariably wins for it loyal patrons and enduring 
business. 


The permanent sturdy structures of Outdoor display 
ideally typify the established principles of good banking. 
Scores of progressive banks have recognized this and have 
employed the Outdoor medium for a forceful presentation 
of their business in building public confidence. 


Your standing in your community will ever be depend- 
, ent upon the recognized stability and 
Write for safety of your institution. 
this Book 


These outstanding characteristics 
of dependable banks are most con- 
vincingly portrayed and reflected in 
permanent, persistent Outdoor Ad- 
vertising. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison Loomis & Congress Sts. Broadway & 5th Ave. at 25th St. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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FIRST 


IN ST. LOUIS 





FIRST IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS —$15,000,000.00 
FIRST IN DEPOSITS—more than $123,000,000.00. 
FIRST IN RESOURCES—more than $145,000,000.00. 


FIRST IN SERVICE AT HOME—nearly 100,000 patrons; 


occupies six floors of tremendous size. 


FIRST IN FOREIGN SERVICE—over 2,000 corres- 


pondent banks representing every state in the Union. 









This forms the foundation on which the First National Bank 
has attained its position as the FIRST financial institution 
in St. Louts, and the great Central West. 





BROADWAY, LOCUST, OLIVE 


Correspondence Invited 
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Photograph of the Nat'l 
City Bank building of 
Indianapolis recently de- 
signed and constructed by 
Hogg son Brothers 
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The white lines indicate 
the size of the lot, the en- 
tire area of which was 
occupied by a two story 
banking room. Note the 
portion of lot area occu- 


pied by the office section 


Making a Bank-and-Office Building Pay 


H E success of an investment ina bank- 

and - office building depends upon a 
number of factors oftentimes not suffi- 
ciently considered—among the important 
ones being the ratio of gross floor area to 
the cubic foot cost of construction, the 
ratio of net rentable area to gross floor 
area, the ratio of elevator equipment cost 
to net rentable area, and the extent to which 
the entire floor area is 


well lighted and well 


gross area of the property, and also less 
than the banking room, which in this case 
was extended beyond the office section to 
cover the entire lot area. 

An exhaustive investment analysis, 
to determine the character of building 
which will produce the greatest percentage 
of revenue, is furnished as a part of the 
complete Hoggson Preliminary Service. 

A booklet containing 





ventilated. 

The building repro- 
duced above illustrates 
a recent instance where 
the most profitable 
area for the office sec- 
tion built above the 
banking room proved 
to be less than the 


I 


Architectural 
designs, 
bank plans 
and 
working 
drawings 


THE HOGGSON ORGANIZATION 


II 
Office 


Building 
investment 
surveys 


485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


specific examples of 
this service will be 
mailed upon request 
to those who are inter- 
ested in thedesign and 
construction of bank 
buildings or office 
buildings, or altera- 
tions to either type of 
structure. 


Iil 


Building 
construction, 
banking 
equipment, 
decorations 
& furnishings 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


Bank Design and Construction 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO 
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MINENT bankers in all parts of 
America hope that some day soon 
the port of missing men will be found 
for they have searched here, there and 
everywhere for 1,143,920 lost depositors 
who maintain dormant accounts in their 
financial establishments that foot up to 
the goodly sum of $29,000,000, accord- 
ing to the last official survey of national 
banks made by your Uncle Samuel. 
Where these depositors and their heirs 
and assignees have vanished to, no one 
seems to ‘know. The only evidences of 
their existence, for the most part, are 
the funds in the banks which they have 
left unclaimed, unknown and unsung. 
The United States Government has 
enough troubles of her own without as- 
suming the responsibility of hunting up 
the missing owners of the neglected 
millions. Furthermore, she has no 
authority to take the puzzle out of 
conundrum by solving these perplexing 
problems of ownerless funds. 

American bankers exert every effort 
to find the owners or relatives of the 
depositors who maintain dormant ac- 
counts—but with small success. It 
seems incredible that even during the 
recent era of scarce capital and post- 
war hard times that $29,000,000, should 
remain unclaimed in our rural and 
metropolitan money depositories but 
that is just what has occurred. 

The problem of what to do with the 
loafer millions—much of the money is 
deposited on checking accounts exclu- 
sively and does not even draw interest— 
has developed in importance to the ex- 
tent that several of the states including 
New York and Oregon have passed laws 
Which permit the state authorities to 
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LOAFER MILLIONS IN BANKS 
AWAIT LOST OWNERS 


Last official survey of national banks shows that eleven 
hundred thousand depositors are missing and $29,000,000 
is idle and unclaimed in city and country banks 


By GEORGE H. DACY 


use the funds after certain stipulated. 
periods have elapsed. Provision is made 
for the return of the money at any time 
to the rightful owners or their descend- 
ants if they will but appear and estab-. 
lish their identities. Several proposed 
national laws have been introduced into 
Congress to make it obligatory that the 
banks ultimately turn their dormant ac- 





HIS article discloses facts 

that will challenge the in- 
terest of every banker. An 
astounding sum of money with 
no strings to it lies in the vaults 
of our banks. 

What is the significance of 
these loafing millions to the 
banker? They show more 
graphically than anything else 
the carelessness of countless 
depositors and they also throw 
an interesting -searchlight on 
the mooted subject of dormant 
accounts—a subject that is in- 
viting closer attention these 
days in every progressive bank, 





count assets into the national treasury 
to be used for federal purposes. None 
of these measures has been passed. 
Notwithstanding, certain Congressmen 
are still cherishing hopes of some day 
seeing such suggested procedures made 
into laws. 

Every time any information is sent 
out from Washington concerning the 
many millions that are being held in 
trust for absent owners by banks in 


9 







every state in the Union, Treasury offi- 
cials are subsequently flooded with mail 
—inquiries from anxious relatives «who 
think maybe that some of their kith~ 
or kin are the lawful owners of the 
unclaimed wealth. One man will write 
in that his grandfather who .used to 
live out in Iowa should, by rights, have 
left lots more money to his heirs than 
he really did. This man will state that 
he is certain his “grandpap” must have 
been the owner of the idle cash: Hun- 
dreds of such letters are received. Civil 
Service requirements demand that they 
must all be answered irrespective of how 
nonsensical they are. Accordingly, 
high-salaried employes have to devote 
important time to much worthless cor- 
respondence. 

Ordinarily, Uncle Sam has no means 
of knowing how much the dormant ac- 
counts in private banks amount t6 un- 
less the owners wish to inform him. 
His bank examiners never seek after 
such data. Even when an insolvent na- 
tional bank fails, no special record is 
made of dormant depositors who neither 
add to nor curtail their accounts from 
one year’s end to another. When a 
national bank fails and the Government 
appoints a receiver, he immediately con- 
verts all the assets of the institution 
into cash and remits them to the U. S. 
Treasury at Washington. Subsequently, 
if the bank under the receivership re- 
gains its financial footing and aceumu- 
lates a surplus so that a dividend can 
be declared, the payee checks are sent 
to the National Capital to be signed 
and then are forwarded to their right- 
ful owners. Many of these’ checks, like 
the dormant funds in American banks, 
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accumulate at the national Treasury be- 
cause the real owners cannot be found. 
Similarly, funds that represent deposits 
to pay for federal bonds pile up on 
Uncle Sam because some owners never 
redeem these national documents. The 
U. S. Government realizes a profit of 
between one-half and three-fifths of one 
percent on the average value of un- 
claimed or destroyed Treasury notes 
that never return to roost in Washing- 
ton. Bankers and capitalists often 
preserve the first notes of certain issues 
as souvenirs and thus permanently keep 
them out of circulation. 

Occasionally, the Treasury officials 
survey as completely as they may the 
size and status of the dormant bank 
account proposition. The last of these 
summary inspections occurred during 
the ineumbency of John Skelton 
Williams as U. S. Comptroller. It 
brought to light the interesting fact that 
5.5 per cent of the $29,500,000 accounts 
in national banks were ownerless, dor- 
mant and neglected accounts. This data 
would indicate that Americans are the 
champion “forgetters” of the world 
when it comes to keeping close tab on 
the funds that they deposit in banks. 
The facts and figures give the lie to the 
popular conception that the farmer is 
a penurious, moneygrubbing miser who 
hoards and cherishes every eagle on 
every five cent piece. They show that 
the great majority of forgotten funds 
accumulate in rural banks. For ex- 
ample, there were 802,373 country ac- 
counts aggregating $22,377,659, an aver- 
age of $27.89 to an account, being held 
awaiting the appearance of missing 
owners when the last reckoning was 
made. 

Some states to a certain extent relieve 
their banks of great trouble relative to 
the ownership of neglected accounts by 
requiring that the names and addresses 
of depositors must be published at 


— 


certain intervals. Even this measure, 
however, is not infallible in solving the 
financial mysteries for relatives often 
never see these published statements and 
do not know that their deceased rela- 
tives carried accounts at certain banks 
where the funds are held for unknown 
depositors. Special investigators and 
bank detectives, time and again have 
practically wasted many weeks of work 
so far as satisfactory results were con- 
cerned in tracing down every possible 
clew which might lead to establishing 
the ownership of some accounts that ran 
into the tens of thousands of dollars. 


A year or so ago, a woman died in 
Brooklyn who had $50,000, on deposit 
in a bank in that city. She had no re- 
latives. No one knew anything about 
her. The bank authorities did all in 
their power to locate her heirs. They 
still hold the fortune in trust pending 
the potential appearance of one or more 
of the legatees. The records show that 
a successful bootblack left an estate of 
$30,000, when he died suddenly. A 
countrywide search was made for his 
relatives. The investigation brought to 
light the information that he had served 
a couple of terms in prison for robbery. 
After several years two cousins of his 
were found in a far distant state. They 
were awarded the money that had been 
left in the bank. This is one of the 
few epochal cases where the sleuthing 
and searching activities of the bankers 
were successful. 


Some months ago, a_ tidewater 
Virginia bank discovered that it was 
the depository of several hundred dor- 
mant accounts whose owners never 
added to their savings nor made with- 
drawals. The location of the financial 
establishment in the center of a promi- 
nent seafaring section led to the assump- 
tion that many of the missing owners 
evidently were sailors who had aban- 





doned or forgotten their savings or who 
had lost their lives at sea or never re. 
turned from foreign countries. Gen- 
erally speaking, the ordinary bank will 
not classify an account as dormant until 
two or three years have elapsed since 
the last deposits or withdrawals are 
made. In the main, sailors return to 
port—if they are alive—before the 
termination of that period. 


There are but 14 of the 67 reserve 
bank cities that have 10,000 or more 
dormant accounts in their banks. The 
country banks of Pennsylvania lead in 
the number and volume of these inventor- 
ies of idle dollars with 122,800 accounts 
amounting to $4,372,900, equivalent to 
$35.60 per person. New York ranks 
second with 73,300 unealled for balances 
totalling $3,093,400 with Maine and New 
Jersey following in order of importance. 
In the banks of Greater New York there 
were 35,100 stagnant accounts amount- 
ing to $993,900, while Washington re- 
ported 18,400 accounts that aggregated 
$212,300. 


Secrecy concerning money affairs and 
the desire of some citizens to be con- 
sidered poor when they really are com- 
fortably well off are the explanations 
that leading bankers offer for the multi- 
plicity of apparently abandoned ae- 
counts. Many of the original depositors 
neglected to inform their relatives or 
friends about funds which they had in 
certain banks. They passed away unex- 
pectedly and left no scrap of evidence to 
indicate that they had money in banks. 
Bank books are often lost or misplaced. 
One woman lost her deposit book and, 
ignorant of- banking methods, thought 
that she had sacrificed all claim to 
the money she had placed in the bank. 
Practically every dormant account if it 
could tell its private story, would have 
a pathetic tale of tragedy, pathos, sheer 
forgetfulness or secret avarice to relate. 
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ON THE RAGGED EDGE OF 60— 


| 

l 

| WHAT OF THE EMPLOYE? 

: 

) By retiring those no longer efficient, < 

e pension systems in Chicago banks help 

to keep organizations in fighting trim 

e 

. By HARRIS CROSWELL — 

e , 

n EN old age has begun to put its long, continuous service helps to give officers’ contribution, by way of insur- 
r fingers about one it is no time to him the stimulating sense that the or- ing that the fund will be large enough 
s lok around for means of support. ganization is more than a mere me- for all neéds. When an officer or em- 
0 Psychologists and employers everywhere chanical structure; that it is, in reality, ploye has reached the age of sixty, the 
8 know that a man’s earning power as_ a vital, living body of which he is an _ retiring age in this instiution, there is 
s « rule falls off when he has reached integral ‘member. Consequently he no question as to whether or not he 
W sixty or sixty-five, and the banker wants to be loyal to the bank and to his should continue his duties, he is siniply 
e, knows well that if by that time he has associates by sticking to them through” dropped automatically from service and 
re made no adequate financial preparation difficulties. put on the pension list. This should 
t- for this period of non-productivity and But, the stranger to the idea of pen- not be considered unnecessarily fatal- 
e is in no position to receive assistance sions asks, is the cost to the bank in istic as the bank makes: exceptions to 
ed from relatives the most distressing conse- thus supporting its retired employes the rule in cases where the employe is 

quenees can be expected. justified by the results in increased _ still full of pep and vitality and wants 

a Yet countless bank employes who earn loyalty and good will? to continue working. 

- only moderate incomes do let time slip The answer is that the largest and How much should the pensioned em- 
“ by without making sufficient provision the most progressive banks in the ploye or officer receive? In the Con- 
- for the later years and many find them- country have found it profitable to tinental and Commercial Banks and-in 
. vives with gray hair and impaired establish pension systems in some form, practically every bank having a pension — 
e- faculties on the brink of poverty. and that small and middlesized banks .system the amount of the payment is 
rs The bank management at this point are adopting the idea rapidly or are figured on the basis of two factors, 
or fnds itself on the horns of an embar- revising it in the shape of profit sharing Jength of service and amount of .salary 
in nssing dilemma in regard to its attitude or insurance plans. at the time of retirement. Mr. Smith 
oX- towards the employe who has ceased to As a matter of fact, in many in-_ says that the Continental and Commer- 
to be an efficient producing factor. On stances the actual expense to the bank cial Banks estimate the amount of 
ks. me hand is the imperative necessity of js exceedingly low for the reason that annual pension by taking two percent 
ed. maintaining the personnel of the organ- a percentage of the employe’s salary is of the employe’s salary when retiring 
nd, ation in a healthy condition in the deducted regularly and applied to the and multiplying it by the number ‘of 
ght faee of the aging employe’s declining pension fund. ‘When all officers and years he has been in the service of the 
to condition. On the other is the apparent employes contribute in this way, the bank. If he were getting $2000 a year 
nk. euelty and injustice of turning out ® ost of maintaining a few retired em- and had been working for the bank for 
it faithful employe who has spent the best ployes on the pension list is so distrib- . eighteen years, his pension would 
ave years of his life in the bank’s service ted that there is almost no burden on amount to $720 a year. It is easy to 
eer into a world whose law is that only the the treasury. It divides the expense see. the effect which this payment plan 
ate. fit shall survive. 












It was with the purpose of solving 
this difficulty that the pension system 
has been inaugurated in banks in the 
last few years. By this means the bank 
isable to release its employes at any age 
which it deems necessary without send- 
ing them out to almost certain ruin. It 
tables the management to weed out 
the unfit and still retain the good will 
of the disearded employe and his friends 
and relatives. 


Another important reason for the 
stablishment of pension systems in 
banks is the complex appeal to the em- 
ploye which makes him desire to con- 
nue working in his present job, in- 
stead of going -over to another bank 
Where there may be glittering advant- 
ages of one sort or another. In the 
language of the economist this is known 
& reduction of labor turnover. 

The pension cuts turnover because it 
makes the employe feel that the bank 

an interest in his future welfare. 

The idea that he will be rewarded for 


the same way that insurance does. 

Just how much of a contribution is 
required by the officers and employes 
for the pension fund and how much 
compensation should they receive when 
on the retired list? 


These are questions which have been 
worked out by banks only in very 
recent years, and no one ean say that 
any plan has yet been devised that is 
beyond the point where there is no room 
for further improvement. 

The Continental and Commercial 
Banks, Chicago, according to H. E. 
Smith, secretary, estimate that three 
percent of the salary of all officers and 
employes is an amount which all can 
contribute without inconvenience and 
which is yet large enough to provide 
for the requirements of the pension 
fund. This plan which was established 
in July, 1918 makes the deduction of 
salary apply to all from the time they 
are employed, if they are older than 
eighteen. The bank puts into the fund 
an amount equal to the employes and 


tends to have upon the employe. It 
gives him a direct interest both in 
making himself as valuable as possible 
to the bank and in keeping a secure 
grip on his job. 

Most officers admit that the younger 
men are not greatly influenced from 
transferring to other institutions by the 
prospect of receiving a pension because 
the day is too far off. But the prospect 
of financial safety does, it is agreed, 
count strongly when men of middle age 
come to consider another job. 

Because its officers believe that an 
employe can and should make larger 
contributions to the pension fund in 
proportion to salary when he is forty 
five than when he is twenty, the Central 
Trust Company, Chicago, figures the 
contributions of its employes on the 
basis of a sliding scale. When he is 
eighteen the employe pays in, or rather, 
has deducted from his pay envelope, 
only 1.233 percent of his salary, and at 


_every succeeding year a larger propor- 


(Continued on paga 46) 
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PROTECTING THE BANK TELLER 
FROM THUGS AND GUNMEN 


$y equipping the teller’s cage with bullet- 


proof glass and other devices all revol- 
ver attacks can be stopped in advance 


By ‘FRED COPELAND 


Vice President, Rando!ph National Bank, Randolph, Vermont 


EN days ago I sat again in an office 

of the Pinkertons. It’s been quite 
a while now since I began to peer under 
the blanket of bank protection. And I 
went there again to exchange views on 
it, for in the last vear or so things have 
changed; bank hold-up criminals are 
more deadly. I may as well own up, 
too, I still have a childlike yearning to 
hear real stories when Colonel Colt and 
General Winchester are stepping quickly 
in the death dance. Maybe you ean 
faney a yarn on the hearthstone of the 
Pinkertons. Like Wells-Fargo and 
Union Pacific, Pinkertons is one of the 
few brilliant two-colored ribbons of 
reality and romance woven in _ the 
picturesque history of the Union. 

What I’ve found out I want vou to 
know—this bank  protection—protec- 
tion from death for the bank man. It 
is simple to insure a bank against loss 
of funds from “hold-up.” But you 
ean’t bring back a human life. Crooks 
have changed. Of late they are shoot- 
ing on the slightest provocation and at 
the first opportunity. It is to eliminate 
this opportunity that this treatise has 
to do. 

-We are to seal hermetically, almost, 
the clerks and officers of a bank. In 
so far as a hand or bullet reaching 
them it can be done. Regardless of the 
demands of a “hold-up” outfit, you 
may laugh at them. But not a weak 
spot. must be left. The following 
words are not theory, for theory has 
no sway when confronted with fact. 
They are drawn from practice, Actual 
installation of thug-proof protection. 


It is, of course, the large number 
of “country banks” which fear hold-up. 
They are tempting prey, for very little 
indeed stands between them and the 
wealth in the “drawer” and in the vault. 
Usually the small bank near a city, a 
large center of population, is the most 
apt to “get it.” The hold-up gang 
loves the crowd of the city which offers 
them their most beloved and sought-for 
gift-obseurity. Other things being 
equal, a country bank grows safe from 
hold-up as the miles of road lengthen 
from a city. But it is an item which 
can not be trusted if there is an inviting 
opening in your armor. How blind 
we always are to these inviting open- 
ings till after the hold-up! And just 


after the hold-up everyone remembers 
how careless the bank was. There is 
only one answer for every bank no 
matter where located; the protection 
must be real. 

Even if you were so lucky as to be 
standing in your front window and 
watched the motor car of the hold-up 
draw up to your curb there is not an 
even break for you. They have 
planned a time when you will not be 
bountifully supplied with personal ad- 
mirers and supporters. You would be 
fortunate, indeed, to get the cash in 
the vault and the door closed with the 
“time” on. There will never be less 
than three well dressed men in the motor 
car, and the engine will never be allowed 
to die. 

Judging from almost every recent 
account of bank hold-ups there is bound 
to be shooting. A bank man is foolish 
to close his eyes to it. And he ean 
protect his bank so completely that no 
hold-up gang’s scout will ever bring to 
the home office a hope of suecess. That 
old jingle about a “stitch in time” never 
lifted its yearning voice so earnestly to 
the ear of a bank management as it 
does right now when the roads are 
good for motor travel. Remember, the 
hold-up gang have perfected their plan 
at leisure; you, if you are not armored, 
must perfect yours in the twinkling of 
an eye at a time when your senses are 
sure to be frozen with terror. Let us, 
then, start to armor. at the point where 
the hold-up will start to operate. 

Whether the banking office is in a 
building of its own or in a block, there 
is often a window which upon being 
broken may give access to the spaces 
back of the counter. The chances are 
slim that a hold-up gang will smash in 
a large plate glass window for it takes 
a little precious time and it makes a 
crash at the wrong moment. But if 
there is such a tempting window it is 
always an invitation. Such a window 
should be protected not in a _half- 
hearted way. A sturdy metal grill with 
outward flare rising at least 5 feet 
from the window sill is the only thing 
which will absolutely repel the rapid 
attack which is always necessary. The 
outward curl of the letter S rods not 
only allow the glass pane back of them 
to be washed without removing the 


heavy grill but they also refuse a toe. 
hold to a erook, and their 5-foot height 
opens up a deal of awkward climbing, 
We are going to close the holes, you 
know, as we go over the crook’s route 
to the coin. 

Once we are within the bank lobby 
there is only the counter dividing the 
publie space from the working area to 
keep a man from the bank’s funds. It 
is very easy to protect the vault-side 
from a man. Every bank does that. 
But it is now necessary to protect it 
from bullets; jacketed .45’s, the fastest 
things for their size which move out of a 
hand gun. Step into almost any bank 
and see for yourself how easy it is fora 
man to poke a gun through the usual 
grill work. Reflect how easy it is for 
him to step up on the always projecting 
ledge of the counter and from the top 
of the counter command the entire bank 
with nothing but air between his gun 
muzzle and the lives of the bank clerks 
and officers. All of this must be made 
bullet proof. 

There are two ways to protect from 
ullets the openings in the marble or 
wooden counters of banks. There is a 
screen of steel wire which is manv- 
factured for the purpose of stopping 
bullets. Its appearance is that of a 
heavy, close mesh. It comes in a silver 
color, but, of course, ean be altered to 
any taste with the counter 
scheme of colors. 


eolor in 


The other protective material for the 
counter is heavy glass manufactured 
for the purpose. It is almost an inch 
thick, and it is a three-piece veneer; 
that is, there are two thinner surface 
plates secured to a heavy inner plate. 
Although ‘almost an inch thick and 
three-ply, it is as transparent as plate 
glass. It is impossible to realize its 
thickness upon examining it after it 1 
set. But it will stop bullets, as you 
shall learn. 

On a pleasant summer morning when 
the birds were singing and nearby folk 
were thinking no evil I took a piece of 
this glass about a foot square and 
sneaked down into a bank cellar. With 
a shaking hand I set it on a cement 
ledge so that it was all free and clear 
on both sides. Then I hid behind 4 
cement partition so that only one half 
of one eye was exposed, raised a pistol 
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The holdup man’s attack on the modern bank is forestalled by protective devices such as these. 
bullet-proof glass (Fig. 1) is the upper grill (Fig. 3) extending with’ a double mesh to the ceiling. 


gun muzzle and a large one against heavy attack. 


upper 3-inch speaking hole will be guarded with a double metal hornlike instument which closes the hole and aids the voice. 
The counter\door is also revised (Fig. 4) Where the bullet-proof glass now appears 


protected with a neat cleat on the far or public 
there used to be a metal grill with large openings. 


jot. 


containing the esteemed .45 cartridge 
with armored bullet, put the snout of 
the gun up point blank within three 
feet of the face of the glass, spoke 
quietly to myself, and unhooked. It 
made a sweet cross between an earth- 
quake and a thunder clap down there 
in the cellar. I got a center—a bull’s- 
eve. But the glass only showed cracks 
on the front and back faces. I let her 
go again in the same spot. All that 
happened was that the armored bullets 
flew into hundreds of pieces. The 
glass held them. You see, it was made 
to do just that. 

With the steel mesh or the glass set 
in every opening in the counter we have 
made a step forward. But the wickets 
must be armored in exactly the same 
way. And the wickets so armored 
must be rigid. They must be fixtures, 
and not allowed to swing on hinges, 
for the .45 delivers a terriffie blow. 
With either the glass or wire mesh 
there must be openings in the wickets 
to transact business. The protection 
of these holes will be taken up later 
as they are very important. 

We are not done with the counter. 
Why can’t a man simply step up on 
the ledge of our armored counter and 
from this fort subdue the bank force 


At the top of the counter installed with 
There are two screens—a fine one to keep-out a 


The bullet-proof glass wicket looks like this (Fig. 6) before the two openings are —- The 


side (Fig. 2). 


The lower hole is 


Outside the bank a grill (Fig> 5) rising five feet from the window sill guards a dangerous opening. 
Figs. 7 and 8 show how the bullet-proof glass, though cracked by the impact of_two .45 caliber bullets, seems as solid as it was before the first 


with a gun from its top? He ean. 
There are two methods of protecting 
the top of the counter. The first one 
is to hang a grill at an angle of 45 
degrees out from the edge of the counter. 
It must lean out into the lobby and 
the ends of the grill points on top 
should be sharpened. The _ second 
method is to extend the bullet proof 
wire mesh from the top of the counter 
to the ceiling. It is well to anchor the 
smaller wire mesh to a larger and more 
solid one. 

One would at first think the aspect 
of the bank would take on a prison-like 
atmosphere. But this need not be so 
in these days of decorative iron work. 
Pleasing metal finishes and graceful 
iron work does not detract from the 
original scheme of the bank’s quarters. 
And now, so far as the counter is con- 
cerned we are really protected. But 
there are always doors in bank counters. 
We must look to them with great care. 

It is not quite a year ago that I went 
to a bank to examine its newly installed 
armor. Its bullet-proof glass counter 
and upper grill stood like a Gibraltar 
against attack. But there was one door 
leading through this fort. I could have 
bumped it open with my knee. T'll 
bet that flimsy door and lock are re- 


enforced now; I remember asking them 
about it. There should be no usual 
latch on a door or doors giving entrance ° 
to the working space of a bank where 
thousands of dollars lay for the pick- 
ing up. The bolt which bars such a 
door to the door jam should: be four 
to six times the strength of the itsual 
lock bolt. 

Often a 


have a 
frosted light of glass in it or a rather 


counter door will 
open-work grill. Don’t do it, comrades! 
Put in the same stuff the counter has; 
bullet proof glass or bullet proof wire 
mesh. If it is bullet proof and 
properly bolted it will stand a 
sudden and violent attack. While 
we are on doors I would like to rise 
and say, if your bank is so unfortunate 
as to have a rear entrance there should 
be a door of iron there bolted top and 
bottom. 

Without any change of counter or 
door arrangement we now have a pro- 
tection against the loss of human life 
which is thug proof all save the holes 
in each wicket. These are the speak- 
ing hole and apertuze at the bottom of 
the wicket for the passing of money, 
pass books and general transaction of 
business. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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HIS is the true story of how four 

electric generators developed 2567 
horse power, charged over two hundred 
live wires with energy, and brought to 
the State Bank of Chicago nearly seven 
thousand new savings accounts with 
almost a half million in deposits. The 
cost per account was less than a dollar. 
A most important feature of this cam- 
pain is that the Live Wire employes of 
the bank magnetized the good will of 
customers and thus drew to the bank 
hundreds of the customers’ friends and 
relatives who might not otherwise have 
been reached. 

Early in November there was some- 
thing mysterious going on inside the 
bank. One morning each employe re- 
ceived this mimeographed message: 






























IT'S COMING 
Reserve the evening 
of 






November 14 
Nothing Ever Like It 
Something 
Worth Attending 
















A day or so later another message 
to the same effect was broadcasted. A 






third message came. A fourth an- 
nounced : 
“Our dinner tomorrow night has 





been purposely arranged at an early 

hour in order to eliminate the necessity 

of going home after work. 
Dinner will be served promptly at 

6 o’clock and we are all expected to be 

on time. 

The affair is strictly informal. 

Rumors were rife. Was the employes’ 
share in the bank profits to be unusually 
small or extra large? Was there to 
be a contest for savings accounts? Or 
what else might it be? Gaylord S. 
Morse, the suspected instigator of the 
mystery, denied all rumors. 

At the dinner some two hundred 
employes tuned in to hear the message 
from Mr. Morse. This was not to be a 
mere contest for securing new accounts, 
but rather a campaign for new savings 
business, translated into electrical terms 
and charged to the limit with electric 
energy. 

Four teams were each named for a 
nationally known electric generator— 
Westinghouse Generator, Edison Gen- 
erator, Western Electric Generator, and 
the General Electric Generator. Each 
team was managed by a chief electri- 























By RALPH B. BLODGETT 


cian, a consulting engineer and four 
electricians. Since wires are highly 
important parts in the construction of 
a generator, each team included a per- 
sonnel of forty-eight wires. Each em- 
ploye was to be called a live wire when 
he or she would bring in one or more 
savings accounts. To become a live 
wire would require the proper contact 
of enthusiasm. The amount of current 
to the credit of a live wire would be 
determined by number and size of the 
savings accounts brought in, according 
to the table below. (750 watts would 
equal one horse power. ) 


An account of 


S0,000 GNE UP onc. s.cc0 2500 watts 
3,000 to $5,000 .. 2.2.06. 1500 watts 
TOGO to. BZOO0 .......0..<% 1250 watts 

500 to EOO0 2.0.0.0. 1000 watts 
100 to NE sieerneicen 750 watts 
25 to WO vcdisene’s 500 watts 
5 to Oe vcccoabes 250 watts 
1 to D s.caoweh-ex 50 watts 


The wave length of the contest was 
announced as 5,000 accounts. The air 
was reserved for a message almost every 
morning for ten weeks, until January 
25, 1923. All batteries were to be re- 
charged each Wednesday morning at 
an eight o’clock special meeting in the 
savings department. 


At the banquet each employe found 


.at his place a folder, a receipt book and 


a package of printed cards. The folder 
gave all the information pertaining to 
the campaign; the personnel of each 
team was listed; the table of watts and 
horse power, the complete system of 
prizes and bonuses, and the rules of the 
campaign, were all explained therein. 
The receipts were in duplicate with a 
carbon paper in each book. On one 
side of each employe’s business card 
was printed his or her name and the 
banking connection. The other side 
was printed thus: 





This Will Introduce 


who wishes to open a savings account 
with the State Bank of Chicago, 
La Salle and Washington Streets. 


No. a aot al 
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THESE LIVE WIRES PRODUCED 
6728 SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


An employes contest organized along new lines put 
power behind a drive that produced new savings ac- 
counts averaging $66.00 at a cost of less than a dollar 





Each wire (employe) was later given 
an identification card signed by himself 
and witnessed by the signature of A. J, 
Lindstrom, cashier of the bank. 

On all cards, receipts, and folders 
was printed in green-gray tint a power 
line on high towers with an insert of 
an electric generator to symbolize the 
dynamic spirit of the campaign. 

The banquet was a complete suceess, 
Before eight o’clock the following 
morning the General Electric Unit began 
to produce current. Miss Edna B. 
Osgood and Gunnar Swanson were the 
the first to become live wires. With 
almost no time for preparation the 
first day’s record was 34 accounts total- 
ling $13,250. The four generators soon 
developed full speed; meter reader 
announced 105 accounts for the second 
day and 118 for the third. This was 
“going some;” in fact the average for 
59 working days was 114. The follow- 
ing Monday the peak load of 157 was 
reached and was never equalled until 
the last week of the campaign. The 
meters recorded 670 for the first week, 
or just the ten week average. 

Employes were fast becoming live 
wires. They stayed at their posts 
during business hours, although some got 
away for short periods to complete 
special contacts already half made. 
They were busy soliciting during noon 
hours and evenings, but they did a 
great deal of effective work while on 
duty. An employe in any department 
might easily establish friendly relations 
with a customer by ordinary routine of 
business. He would interest him in the 
campaign, find out how many children, 
relatives, friends, or associates he had 
who needed savings accounts. Then he 
would hand him the right number of 
his personal ecards which would in- 
troduce each prospective saver and also 
give the employe and his team credit. 

On the very first day of the campaign 
a man came in to inquire whether the 
bank could invest some money for him 
in grain on the Board of Trade. The 
floor officer whom he approached showed 
him that this was not a banking propo- 
sition. He interested him in the safety 
and security of a savings account and 
directed him to the savings department. 
Live wire tellers used their magneti¢ 
influence to attract new savings bus- 
iness; in cashing coupons, or called 
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& ietory Notes, they suggested savings the bank without being aware of it. yellow, blue and red lights were used, 
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© aecounts as Christmas presents for chil- Lobby and window cards radiated with each generator having its own color. 

© dren or employes. War Savings zig zag lines or glowed with colored A list of the ten highest individual pro- 

&: 





Stamps later offered new opportunities. 

Other effective means of gaining new 
business were used. Weekly letters 
beginning with a cartoon and written 
in breezy style kept about a hundred 
of the bank’s most enthusiastic friends 
informed as to the progress of the 
campaign and enlisted their co-opera- 
tion. The officers were ever on the alert 
to find employers who would welcome 
live wires to solicit accounts among 


lights to symbolize electric energy. 
Over the central cage in the savings 
department was a “test board.” Along 
the bottom were pictured four electric 
generators labelled to represent the four 
teams, at the top center was a large 
black circle with white figures’ “5000” 
across it. A line of ten electrie light 
sockets led from each generator upwards 
to the circle, the ten sockets correspond- 


ducers for the week was also posted 
on the board. This list usually ineluded 
the names of several girls. 

At 8 A. M. the wires and live wires 
gathered before the savings department 
sign to see the results, One generator 
might be leading in number of accounts, 
and another, having produced larger 
accounts might be leading in _horse- 
power. This arrangement made-com- 


given ing to the ten weeks of the campaign. petition doubly keen. A short invigor- 
mself their employes. Such special opportu- Each Wednesday morning before the ating talk was given by Mr. Morse and 
AZ nities usually went to bookkeepers and “pep meeting” the number of accounts supplemented by a few remarks by 


others who did not have the advantage 
of daily contact’ with customers. The 
whole bank was charged with the spirit 
of the contest. One could hardly enter 


NOW 


ime br fina? co-gperaliar 
vin Enphyees in pare" 


Wow! 


and the amount of horse-power pro- 
duced by each generator were pasted 
up alongside the proper socket and a 
colored light was screwed in. Green, 


SELF 
SAVING ACCOUNT 





Mr. Lindstrom, Mr. Jarl or some chief 

electrician with a vital message. Thus 

the generators were oiled, - batteries 
(Continued on page 68) 
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For ten weeks the Chicago State Bank was a power house alive with the dynamic energy of 200 employes who in that time generated nearly 
seven thousand new savings accounts for the bank. A big ‘‘Test Board’”’ in the lobby, shown at the right, flashed the weekly results of the four 
competing teams, pictured as generators, and stimulated everyone by posting the names of the ten “‘live wires’ securing the bighest number of 
accounts each week. Customers were induced to co-operate by the cordial manner of the employes and by a series of snappy posters displayed 

ously and a signboard above the tellers’ cages. 





a dime to ten dollars or more. 
checks. 
Washington. 
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Boys and girls of Washington, D. C. carrying on the daily work of their successful high school banks. 
Bank, which was started in 1911 and was the first of its kind to be established in the United States, has 1800 depositors whose accounts range from 


Lower left— Central High School Bank, at Washington, does a $150. 
Students do all the active work of running the bank under faculty supervision. 


,000 business in addition to cashing 
Lower right—A view in the Eastern High School Bank, 


Upper right—The Business High School 
$40,000 in 


TRAINING FUTURE J. P. MORGANS 
IN OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Three Washington, D. C. high school banks, oper- 
ated by the students, do $325,000 annual savings 
business and teach practical methods of banking 


OWN in our big league city of 

national legislation that borders 
the peaceful Potomac River, there 
are three of the most unique and 
successful high school banks in opera- 
tion—juvenile depositories that have 
more than 2,000 patrons and do a bus- 
iness that exceeds $325,000 a year. 
These mutual savings institutions are 
run by the students themselves and are 
efficient training centers where youthful 
commercial students master business 
systems and practices—so far as these 
ean be taught in the schools—and gain 
intimate familiarity in the handling of 
money. The schoolboy banks are not 
merely enterprises designed to develop 
thrift and economy among the younger 


By R. T. HENDRIX 


generation. They are honest-to-good- 
ness financial establishments which are 
qualified to do all kinds of banking 
business except to engage in discount- 
ing and make investments. 

In passing, it is worthy of mention 
that Washington, D. C., is one of: the 
leading centers of learnjng in the world, 
and as such, it is entirely fitting and 
proper that it should be sponsor of one 
of the best scholastic banking systems 
in operation anywhere. 

The chain of school boy banks had its 
inception a dozen years ago when 
Allen Davis, principal of Business 
High School, Washington, D. C., first 
interrogated the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency of the U. S. Treasury as to 


whether or not private high school 
banks would in any wise violate the 
banking laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The reply was favorable to 
the formation of the mutual savings 
banks and as a result on October 9, 
1911, the Business High School bank— 
the only project of its kind at that time 
in the country—came into being. 
The arrangement was such that the 
principal of the school and the chief 
of the business practice division con- 
stituted the Board of Directors of the 
school bank. They were to meet once 
a month to consider policies, examine 
the bank: statements and generally in- 
spect the bank and audit its books. A 
(Continued on page 64) 
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CONVERTING INCONVENIENCE INTO 
INCREASED DEPOSITS 


flow one bank led its depositors to feel that the new build- 
ing was being put up for them and in the first two weeks 






HEN the Liberty Trust & Savings 
Bank decided to complete its 
new building, there were two confront- 
ing problems. One was to secure suf- 


ficient bank space, and the other 
problem was to keep the customers 
happy during the building period. 


This has been so successfully handled 
that deposits increased $304,842.11 in 
the first two weeks to $8,404,631. 


The first problem was solved by utiliz- 
ing all available space in the completed 
rear section of the new building. 
Although this section occupies only one 
third the size of the former banking 
quarters, yet all departments were suc- 
cessfully housed in this small area. 
Temporary cages were built for the 
commercial department. The clearing 
department and commercial bookkeepers 
were given new quarters on a temporary 
baleony. Some of the larger sav- 
ings cages were allotted to two tellers, 
thereby getting the necessary space for 
the collection teller, discount teller and 
statement window. The foreign de- 
partment made its headquarters in the 
directors’ room. The ladies’ rest room 
was converted into the new business de- 
partment and the real estate loan depart- 
ment, trust department and the major- 
ity of the officers made their head- 
quarters in the space formerly occupied 
by the foreign department. 


The first problem having been solved, 
we then had to contend with the 
problem of maintaining the good will 
of the customers while in the crowded 
headquarters. In doing this we con- 
sidered first of all that the purpose of 
completing the new building was to give 
the customers better service. With this 
purpose in mind, we immediately began 
to make the customers see that the 
building was being built for them. 


This thought was converted into the 
slogan “Being Built to Better Serve 
You.” Our campaign began by send- 
ing our commercial customers a letter, 
with a small blotter enclosuce. The 
blotter had a picture of the new build- 
ing on it, with the following notation: 
Our New Building Now Under Con- 
struction—Being Built to Better Serve 
You.” The letter follows: 

We have good news for you. Within 


the next few weeks we shall begin to 
tear down the old front part of our 





in temporary quarters increased deposits over $300,000 


By H. J. BILANSKY 


Manager, New Business Department, Liberty Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


o 


During con- 
struction book- 
keepers worked 
on a temporary 
balcony and 
thus saved space 
for customers. 


* .crase eecamNRN 


building, and replace it with a modern 
and up-to-date structure. 


During the last two years, the 
progress of this institution has been so 
rapid, that it has become necessary 
for us to enlarge our present quarters 
in order to give our customers a more 
efficient and complete service. 


As one of our customers, you are 
directly responsible for our progress 
and steady growth. We have felt your 
co-operation continuously and in return 
we are going to erect this new bank- 
ing home, so that you may be able to 
receive all the possible advantages 
which a modern institution is able 
to offer. 


During our construction period, we 
shall carry on all of our business tran- 
sactions in the new rear part of our 
building, where we have provided ade- 
quate facilities to take care of your 
banking demands. Of course, this 
arrangement is temporary, and when 
the new building is finished, you shall 
be rewarded for any inconveniences 
you might have experienced. 

We fully realize that the future suc- 
cess of this institution will depend on 
the co-operation you will give us, and 
we shall look forward to your con- 
tinuous support of which we are 
always appreciative. 

Yours very truly, 
President. 








A sign on this 
busy corner help- 
ed people picture 
the finished 
building. 
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Large blotters having a picture of 
the building and a short message were 
also sent to most of our other cus- 
tomers, as well as the commercial ac- 
counts. To our new business prospects 
we sent out, in addition to the .large 
blotters, a reprint of an article on our 
new building, which appeared in one of 
the local papers. 


The large painting of our new build- 
ing—size 5x4 feet—was hung in the 
lobby. Underneath this picture was a 
neatly printed card bearing our slogan. 
There were also several other signs in 
the lobby which told our customers of 
our new building. These lobby signs 
were headlined “GOOD NEWS.” All 
our outside signs were repainted with a 
picture of the building and our slogan. 
In addition, we also had a large painted 
sign 25x12 feet which was placed in 
front of the old building while it was 
being wrecked. This enabled even our 
illiterate customers to see what we were 
trying to perform. 


Before we were scheduled to move 
into the temporary quarters, we ran 
several large newspaper advertisements, 


(Continued on page 47) 



























































O many a business man of today, 

and even I am afraid, to some 
among the banking profession, the 
word library suggests merely a collec- 
tion of books, pamphlets, ete., kept for 
reading and consultation, a place where 
he may browse around and enjoy him- 
self, or where he may, if he has good 
luck, find the answer to some not very 
important question which has been per- 
plexing him and which he has deter- 
mined to solve when he has the leisure 
to do so. First of all, let me say, this 
is not the eorrect conception of a 
modern business or financial library. 
It is not a luxury neither is it a 
collection of dead material, but a vital 
living organism, watching for material 
along every possible line in which the 
organization is, or is likely to be in- 
terested. If the business library does 
not make itself felt as an indispensable 
factor in the work of the concern, it 
has no right to exist. 


In response to present economic con- 
ditions, the work of the banker of today 
has developed and expanded far beyond 
that required of him ten years ago. 
The financial library has risen to meet 
his need for basic facts and sound in- 
formation on all subjects upon which 
he must make decisions or give advice. 
Today the industrial and economic 
situation is so complex, events follow 
each other in such rapid succession our 
interests are so far-flung and time is 
such an important factor, that past 
methods will no longer suffice. 

Since 1914, when the world war 
jolted us out of our sense of all-sufficient 
complacency, business men have rec- 
ognized the necessity.of being accu- 
rately informed in all matters with which 
they are brought into contact. “They 
eannot ignore facts nor blindly meet 
the issues which they raise. The posses- 
sion of facts in business today spells 
the difference between success and 
failure.’ The Germans long ago real- 
ized this, and with their well-known 


and painstaking thoroughness, they 
studied in advance every field into 
which they planned to pehetrate. As 


one means of doing this they developed 
well organized libraries or information 
departments and the card index was 
developed to the nth degree of efficiency. 

The banker appreciates, perhaps 
more than any other class of business 


By ALICE L. ROSE 


men, the international aspect which 
affairs are assuming and the consequent 
multiplicity of material necessary ade- 
quately to cope with the various 
problems presented for his solution. 
But does he realize how much more 
work is involved in organizing a prac- 





The gathering of material on bank- 
ing and financial subjects is of 
vital importance to every bank. 
While Miss Rose describes the 
function and use of large libraries, 
the same principles hold for the 
compiling of published information 
about business houses, farmers and 
other possible depositors and bor- 
rowers of even the smallest bank. 
Such a file may disclose ways of 
appraising valuable accounts, can- 
celling present customers, deter- 
mining credit lines or handling the 
affairs of the bank. It should also 
include information on banking 
methods. 





tieal working library today, than in 
establishing the files which answered 
every purpose in prewar times? Does 
he appreciate how much more training 
and experience is necessary in order to 
give worth while results? The fact 
that there are listed in the Special 
Libraries Directory, published about 
two years ago, over one hundred finan- 
cial libraries, about fifty percent of 
which are maintained by banks, and 
the further fact that this number is 
being added to each year in constantly 
increasing proportions, makes it evident 
that banks are awakening to a realiza- 
tion of the necessity of such a depart- 
ment. 


First, what are some of the functions 
which a library of this type should be 
qualified to perform? Executives are 
busy men. They have little time for 
reading and culling the worth while 
material from the mass which comes 
over their desk daily. Time is money 
and must not be wasted. Yet hidden 
in this mass of material are, or may be, 
facts and bits of information which 
they cannot afford to miss. They must 
keep up with information about im- 
proved methods in order to be able to 
take advantage of any gains which 
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HOW FINANCIAL LIBRARIES ARE 
SERVING BANKERS 


The constant collection of material against 
= the time of need proves a profitable 
practice in many financial institutions 



















They must have at least as much, and | 
preferably more, information in eyery | 
line of their work than their competitors, q 
If they are considering underwriting ¢ © 
loan for a certain city they must know © 
all about that city. They should knw © 
more than the bank next door which js = 
perchance bidding upon the same prop- ff 
osition. 

Procuring and organizing this infor. | 
mation so that it is available instantly 7 
when needed, and most important of | 
all, bringing it to the attention of the © 
person most in need of it, is work which © 
the financial librarian can perform, © 
thus saving not only the time of a much © 
higher paid executive, but also relieving 
him from the care and _ responsibility 
of tiresome detail. 


Through the reading of a wide fied 
of printed material some information 
may be brought to the attention of an 
executive which will direct his attention 
to an entirely new field of activities. 
This assembling of printed information 
which is needed in the daily work of 
the organization involves close and 
discriminating reading of newspapers, 
magazines, trade papers, and _ house 
organs, as well as publishers’ catalogs 
and government check lists. Daily | 
papers should be clipped, the clippings 
assorted according to subject and sent § 
each morning to the person to whom — 
they will be of most use. All magazines 
should be gone over immediately upon 
receipt, marked and routed to those 
most interested in the articles which 
they contain. In addition to this each 
article should be indexed on separate 
cards under all subjects which there 
after may be useful in order that they 
be instantly found when needed. 
Material which has been worked over 
and carefully compiled for publication 
in book form is often out-of-date by the 
time it is printed, so that it must be 
supplemented by pamphlet material and 
by magazine articles, and these in tum 
must be brought up-to-the-minute by 
well chosen clippings from the daily 
papers. Even though these last named 
sources can not be relied upon for 
absolute accuracy and for final de 
cisions, they are extremely valuable when 
filling their proper niche in the collec 
tion of information. 


The centralization of all 
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tional material in the library is a saving 
of time, money and expense. This is 
one of the most difficult, as well as one 
of the most important, tasks which con- 
fronts the librarian especially when the 
department is new. Books, pamphlets 
and other valuable material, known only 
to the possessor, are scattered through 
the organization in the desks and book- 
eases of individuals. This material 
would probably be of just as great 
yalue to several other persons if they 
knew of its existence. Centralizing 
material gives to every department the 
benefit of everything which comes into 
the organization. There are two reasons 
for the tendency to secrete material, one 
the desire to have it at hand at a 
minute’s notice, the other, a fear that 
it will be lost if sent to the library. The 
latter excuse is not without cause if 
the information department is presided 
over by a person without sufficient 
training and experience. It requires a 
librarian intimately familiar with 
library technique and methods _ to 
organize a department that will prevent 
such a loss. As a complete record is 
always kept of everything which is 
temporarily or permanently out of the 
library it can be located immediately, 
when needed by another department. 
This makes it possible to reduce du- 
plication to meet the exact needs of the 


The library of the First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, aids every depart- 
ment of the bank by affording instantly sound credit information, live facts for new 


business, knowledge a 


ut economics and 
world of other data that is invaluable to all officers and employes. 


finance and banking methods, and a 
It is typical of 


the new recognition bankers everywhere are giving to the financial library. 





terest in and familiarity with history, 
economics, banking and finance. This 
prepares the way for promotion to 
higher positions. 

A financial library can also assist 
very materially in the work of the 
various departments. The stenographic ’ 
and clerical foree can be furnished 


A corner in the library of the First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, show- 
ing the thoughtfulness of this bank in providing for the convenience of officers and 
employes who come to the library to get new ideas. 


organization’ which obviously results 
i & saving of money and space. 

There is much routine work to be 
done in a banking organization. This 
stows monotonous unless something is 
done to arouse the interest of the em- 
Ploye and so force him out of the rut 
into which he is falling. Otherwise 
good material may be wasted. 

A well organized library can, through 
Well selected reading matter and with 
effective publicity, develop a more in- 
telligent: workmanship, a greater in- 








with correct names and addresses; the 
credit investigator with information 
about the industry or business in which 
the prospective client is engaged; the 
employment department with new 
methods is personnel work; the sales 
department not only with information 
which will enable the salesman to 
approach his prospect fortified by a 
knowledge of the subject which he is to 
present but also with books which will 


help him to understand the psychology. 


of salesmanship. 


Employes will often call on the 
library for information which they 
would hesitate to ask from members 
of their own department through fear 
of being thought ignorant or inéom- . 
petent. Embarrassing mistakes are thus 
prevented from coming to the attention 
of those outside the organization. Ques- 
tions of this kind sometimes arise not 
as might be expected, from the steno- 
graphic or clerical force but from much 
higher sources. 

On one occasion a gentlemen had 
written to another inviting him to 
luncheon. His letter was returned with 
the words “Barkis is willing’ written 
across the bottom of it. Being at a loss 
as to what his reply meant, the would-be 
host called the library to find out. He 
got the desired information! 

‘Every department and every indi- 
vidual can find help in the library if he 
is taught how to use it. This takes time 
and patience but is well worth while 
both to the employe and to the organ- 
ization. In inereasing numbers its 
members learn to turn to the library 
when a knotty problem comes up with 
the remark “Let’s eall the Library. 
They always help us out.” 

I have heard that one large indus- 
trial organization has made a standing 
rule that its library files and records 
must be consulted before any new re- 
search work is undertaken. This 
prevents duplication of work as it often 
happens that two or three departments 
will be found working on the same 
question. It also serves to call the 
attention of newcomers to the facilities 
ot the library. Failure to make and 
apply this rule sometimes results in a 
great waste of time and money. 

A specialist in one firm made a long 
trip at considerable expense in order to 
get certain documents, copies of which 

(Continued on page 58) 
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INTRODUCING CHICAGO CHILDREN 
TO CHICAGO’S BANKS 


H*s anyone met this fond father? 
He is an enthusiastic business man, 
yet he finds time to brag of his youth, 
his lack of dignity, the way he “pals” 
with his children. Then the cireus 
comes to town. Does he go with the 
kids to the cireus? No, he sends his 
secretary. 

School savings is an interesting test 
of the banker’s vocabulary. Those 
well-known, much-advertised phrases 
which the banker has appropriated for 
his kind of merchandise—“Service,” 
“the friendly institution,” “the human 
institution,” “the bank for the people” 
—do they mean anything? Launching 
a school savings system is a good way 
of finding out. 

The school savings system recently 
inaugurated in Chicago puts the success 
of thrift among children squarely up to 
the member banks. It delivers the 
children right into the banker’s hands. 
Each bank will have plenty of oppor- 
tunity for putting into action that word 
that used to mean a good display of 
hand-lettering—Service, which is exactly 
what the Cook County Bankers Asso- 
ciation, under whose auspices the plan 
is working, meant to accomplish. 


It was decided that the children must 
be given a chance to do their deposit- 
ing right within the doors of real banks, 
among the marble lobbies, smiling 
tellers, polite attendants and everything. 
Second hand banking in the, to them, 
prosaic schoolrooms, was eliminated 
from the start. It wouldn’t impress the 
adult to deposit his money with a mes- 
senger in his own office. Why should 
it impress the child? In order, to ac- 
complish this contact, the convenience 
of all the neighborhood banks was 
necessary, and Chicago’s banks were 
accordingly invited to join. Practically 
a full roll-call of outlying banks re- 
sponded. Following meetings of the 
“loop” bankers with the association 
committee, it was decided that the loop, 
or downtown banks stay out of the 
system, because it would be difficult 
for the children to get about Chicago’s 
crowded downtown district.’ 

Systems involving bookkeeping by 
the teachers and those involving the 
substitution of some credit token for 
the child’s coins, were ruled out on a 
psychological basis, and the home safe 
idea was adopted. The home safe need 


Two novel plans are being used in 
a city-wide campaign to interest 
the school children in thrift 


By OSGOOD BALEY 


not be a very elaborate one, but the 
coins jingle in it, the savings grow— 
it is “a small thing” but the child’s own. 
The one designed especially for Chicago 
schools by Stronghart, makers of the 
Los Angeles school safes, is a steel con- 
tainer, an inch high, with a celluloid 
top on which appears the picture of a 
school child, and the slogan: “Begin 
now to succeed—“Save.” The container 
unlocks with a key, which is kept by 
the banks. The price, about ten cents in 
quantities, would satisfy even the banker 
whose slogan is “Millions for Opening 
Day, and not a cent for long-run 
benefit.’ One hundred thousand safes 
were ordered to begin with. 

The support of the schools was won 
through preliminary consultations with 
the superintendent of schools, and con- 
tinual co-operation during the forma- 
tion of the plan, E. N. Baty, executive 
seeretary of the Cook County Bankers 
Association acting as intermediary. 
The endorsement of Superintendent 
Peter M. Mortenson was something in 
the nature of a triumph. In his several 
years of school leadership Mr. Morten- 
son has put himself on record as the 
opponent of many a still-born school 
savings system. His approval of the 
Cook County Bankers Association plan 
assures the Chicago school savings sys- 
tem the auspicious start that will direct 
the children to the banks. 


The plan of distribution is as follows: 
Each bank orders from the Cook 
County Bankers Association the number 
of containers they calculate will be 
necessary. The banks do not compete 
within the schools, but have agreed to 
allow the children and their parents to 
choose among the institutions in the 
neighborhood. The names of the banks 
in the neighborhood of each school are 
listed on a letter sent to the parents 
of school children by the board of 
education, urging them to help their 
child save. The teachers have also 
promised to urge the children to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered 
by the banks. In the lower grades of 
the grammar schools, once every week, 
will be held a “Thrift Minute” exercise, 
devised by Mr. Baty, who is in active 
charge of the school savings plan. 
The exercise consists of the depositing 
of a coin simultaneously, by all the 
children in a room, in the individual 


containers. Here the benefit of a uni- 
form container is particularly notice. 
able. The jealousy which would be 
bound to follow the display of many 
different containers, some more elaborate 
than others, is avoided. The psychology 
of group action incident on the drill 
together creates an interest in saving, 
The containers are distributed inside 
of the banking institutions only. When 
the child, influenced by the teacher and 
the letter from the board of education 
signed by the principal, goes to the 
bank he or his parents have chosen, the 
banker has an opportunity to extend a 
“human” welcome. 
this, senior 
officers in most of the banks have 
promised that they will personally 
distribute the containers when the chil- 
dren call for them and speak a few 
words of encouragement and _ thanks. 
Another opportunity for contact is 
provided when the child deposits the 
filled container. and receives a pass 
book, and an “honor button” provided 
by the association, which proclaims the 
child is a-member of the “thrift club.” 
The follow-up of these “accounts” 
is also in the hands of the bankers. 
While thrift is taught in Chicago’s 
schools from a text book outline, sug- 
gesting reading exercises and problems 
in conservation, the success of the plan 
depends on what the banker does with 
the child customer. There have been 
banks heard to demur politely at re- 
ceiving deposits of less than the con- 
ventional dollar. The banks in. this 
system will naturally receive odd 
amounts, since the container can only 
be opened by them. Perhaps it will be 
difficult to erystalgaze into the faces of 
snub-nosed, smeary-faced juveniles and 
read there prophecies of the future 
thrifty citizens the system hopes to 
build. Perhaps weightier matters will 
interfere with that personal welcome 
the officer plans to give the children. 
Perhaps the follow-up letter to the 
child, dug up from the boxes in the new 
business department, will begin with 
“Dear Madam” or Dear Sir—Your 
dormant account ete.’ But the fact 
remains. The follow-up is entirely in the 
individual bankers’ hands. There 5 
the expectation that the children will 
receive enthusiastic guidance from the 
various institutions, there is no rule 
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against the banks’ entertaining the 
children, showing them through their 
puildings, sending them letters, giving 
them small premiums. 

Thousands of children will be in- 
troduced to numerous banks through 
the co-operation of the Chicago schools. 
The many institutions of Chicago’s out- 
lying districts, whose prestige and 
financial strength constitutes Chicago’s 
greatest argument against branch bank- 
ing, should certainly be able to make a 
success of school savings. 

Especially in the high schools is the 
outeome of thrift education entirely in 
the hands of the banks. Naturally, the 
use of containers is restricted to the 
grade schools. Chieago’s high schools 
were inducted into the plan in a novel 
manner. A speaker was engaged by 
the Cook County Bankers Association, 
who made a round of Chicago’s high 
schools, and delivered an address on 
thrift. The pupils were asked to hand 
in essays in the nature of a digest of 
the speaker’s talk. The essays were 
graded by the teachers and those show- 
ing thought on the subject were 
awarded a dollar account in any of a 
number of neighborhood banks. The 
response of the banks to this plan was 
an important forecast of their spirit. 
Representative officers of the banks of 
each neighborhood appeared on the 
speaker’s platform, lending an interest- 
ing flair to the occasion. In one high 
school, 1400 essays were received from 
1800 pupils who heard the address. 

In the high school system, as in the 
grade schools, the usefulness of the 
initial effort will be determined by the 
banks in which the dollar deposit will 
remain for a year. While it is true that 
none of these children are earners, many 
of them will be at work within a year 
or two. The connection begun in the 
high school days could be developed to 
the benefit of the girl or boy, as well as 
the bank’s benefit. 


Although there have been plenty of 
instances in which banks have received 
good business from parents and relatives 
in connection with a child’s account, 
one sure way to defeat school savings 
would be to participate for the value 


of the immediate advertising. Alas 
and no—. School Savings is not a new 


way to solicit adult accounts. It is, in 
person, that rara avis to which the 
banks have alluded so often in their 
literary “ads”—Service. Will the 
bankers “serve” the community, will 
they upbuild character, will they teach 
the lesson of thrift where teaching is 
really wanted? Will the banks make 
4 success of this activity they assert 
they love so much? The impartial 
answer is—Watch Chicago. 


E. M. Blake was elected cashier of the 
Bank of Chandler, Phoenix, Arizona, 
taking the place of C. A. Baldwin. 
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This was one of a series of exhibits that displayed for a week at a time the finished products of 
each of the seventy-two industrial concerns in the vicinity. While the displays performed an 
educational service to the community, they also resulted in the establishment of a. number of 
new commercial accounts as well as creating a friendly attitude towards the bank. 


MAKE THAT WINDOW A 
DEPOSIT BUILDER. 


This bank offered the industrial plants 
the use of one of its windows and dis- 
covered a potent force for new business 


By W. E. McELDOWNEY : 
Advertising Manager, First State Bank, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


NE need not argue today about the 

value of «window displays as an 
advertising medium for a bank. But 
there is some question as to how the 
window space may best be used. Some 
of the largest banks in Chicago are 
using their windows for display ad- 
vertising of one sort or another. Often- 
times these displays consist only of an 
art frame with a brightly colored poster. 
Then again one may see art exhibits, 
collections of antiques, and displays of 
industrial products. ; 

However, there are still a number of 
banks, especially in the smaller cities 
and towns, who have not made much 
progress in the use of their window 
space since the time when it was oc- 
eupied by a tortoise-shell cat drowzing 
in the sun, an accumulation of dust, 
and a few old men smoking corn cob 
pipes. 

This is the story of the development 
of a bank window in Chicago Heights, 
Tllinois, a city of about twenty thousand. 
George I. McEldowney, president of 
the First State ‘Bank of Chicago 
Heights, had observed a number of 
window exhibits, read of others, and 
finally hit on an idea. This was to dis- 
play the products of all the factories 
in the city. There are seventy-two fac- 
tories in Chieago Heights and this 
meant seventy-two potential exhibits. 

The proposition was discussed with 
presidents, superintendents and man- 
agers of these factories. In substance 
the plan was to put on an educational 





campaign by using the bank window 
space for a series of industrial exhibits, 
each to be displayed for one week. Mr. 
McEldowney said that he believed that 
usually the manufacturing plants in‘a 
factory town are thought of by its in- 
habitants simply as places where they 
go to work and spend so many hours 
a day. In most eases the workmen have’ 
no opportunity to see the finished 
product, and when they do, it is not 
seen under the most favorable cireum- 
stances. An exhibit of a finished 
product displayed in a well lighted and 
well decorated window will attract the 
attention of the workmen. They will 
be proud of the fact that they have 
had a part in making it. It will lead 
to greater interest in their work and 
will serve to establish an “espirit-de- 
corps” in each exhibiting factory. This 
aspect of the plan had its particular 
appeal to the factory heads. 


In the second place the plan would 
give to the people in general a new light 
on their city. Chieago Heights is the 
home of industries which turn out 
articles varying in size from shoe 
strings to freight cars and rock erush- 
ers. One of the largest manufact- 
urers of school supplies which are 
shipped to all parts of the world, is 
located there. Chemical plants, print- 
ing plants, a flour mill and a macaroni 
factory are all found there. A terra 
cotta plant and a textile mill contribute 
to the long list of manufactured prod- 


(Continued on page 69) 
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LET YOUR BABE RUTHS HIT THE 
BALL FOR NEW BUSINESS 


Novel year-round contest is 
bringing a steady stream of 
new accounts to this bank 


By H. E. GAIL 


Assistant Cashier, United States National Bank, Denver 


HE contest idea needs no champion. 

Contests have proven their worth 
and effectiveness by producing new bus- 
iness at the smallest possible cost for 
banks throughout the country. In the 
smallest town and largest city, East, 
West, North and South, banks have not 
only placed substantial balances on 
their books through the efforts of their 
own employes, but the advertising value 





Every New Account 
Helps to Get a Home Run 
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How many runs will you make? 










Scoring New Accounts 
Savings, $ 5toS 25, 1 Step 
Savings, S$ 26 to $ 100, 2 Steps 
Savings, $ 101 to $ 250, 3 Steps 
Savings, $ 251 to $ 500, 4 Steps 
Savings, $ 501 to $1000, 5 Steps 
Savings, $ 1001 to $2500, 6 Steps 
Savings, $2501 to $ 8 Steps 
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to the bank through personal solicita- 
tion of its own people cannot be over- 
estimated. 

If there is any controversy regard- 
ing the contest idea, it is with regard to 
the kind of contest that will best 
produce the desired results. There has 
been some discussion as to whether the 
short or long contest is most desirable 
—from the standpoint of the bank, the 
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Scoring New Accounts 
Checking, $ 100 to $ 250, 

Checking, $ 251 to $ 500, 

Checking, $ 501 to $1000, 6 Steps 
Checking, $ 1001 to $2500, 8 Steps 
Checking, $2501 to $___, 10 Steps 
Safe Deposit Boxes, 2 Steps 


2 Steps 
4 Steps 


Empléyes of the United States Bank, Denver, play ball from January to December and make 


more home runs than Ken Williams. 


At the first 


the year each got a ‘‘Hit the Ball’’ card like 


this, and t they secured brought them a step nearer the home plate. For every home 
» the: an cee Genes ‘ot $10 and in July and December the best ‘“‘batters’’ will receive prizes 


run they get a 
of $50, $25, $15, and $10. 


employes and also the banking public. 

The short contest is in the nature of 
a sprint for new business. The force 
is inspired to make a quick, intensive 
drive for bank accounts with a definite 
goal or quota assigned to individuals 
or teams, as the case may be. As a 
general rule, a contest of this descrip- 
tion starts with a “pep” talk, encounters 
a slump about the fourth week and ends 
with a grand slam and congratulations. 
Then follows a period of inertia until 
such time as someone suggests another 
contest—and they are off again. Some- 
times the rivalry is so great when teams 
compete that an aftermath of ill feeling 
will result. This, however, is usually 
temporary in its nature and more 
sportsmanlike conduct may be expected 
in most eases. : 

An amusing incident oecurred in one 
of these sprint contests a short time 
ago. It was announced that the win- 
ning team would invite the losing team 
to a dinner. The winners were to eat 
turkey and had the privilege of desig- 
nating what the losing team might eat. 
When the closing day of the contest 
arrived, there were but five or six ac- 
counts separating the two teams. It 
so happened that the teams were about 
divided as to the number of married 
men upon each, and, at the finish, in 
the anxiety to win, accounts were 
opened for fathers, mothers, brothers 
and sisters, and finally, for the children 
of the married men. When final results 
were checked, the winning team came 
through with a lead of three accounts 
and the losing team maintained it would 
have won if its members had only had 
larger families. 

Do not draw the conclusion that the 
short contest does not produce results. 
The records will show definite and com- 
plete results and successes so outstand- 
ing that no one can dispute their effec- 
tiveness. 


In contrast with the sprint contest, 
however, let.us consider the long contest 
covering a period of at least a year. 
It takes on somewhat the attributes of 
a marathon. While the results ob- 


tained by the long contest are not so 
well defined because of their compar- 
ative newness in the field of banking, 
most of those conducted so far have 


(Continued on page 48) 
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PUTTING A UNIVERSITY BANK 
ON A PAYING BASIS 


After four months of unprofitable operation, 
Texas bankers found it necessary to assess 
a service fee and then they turned the tables 


ee E tried to operate our bank just 

as any bank is run, but it took 
only four months to show us that it 
couldn’t be done. We’ve changed our 
system now, and our institution is 
steadily growing.” ; 

These are the words of the vice presi- 
dent of the University Bank, at the 
University of Texas. 

Last September with the opening of 
school, the University Bank was estab- 
lished, the first of its kind in Texas. 
Austin bankers had discussed the prob- 
lem of handling student accounts, and 
had agreed that such accounts never 
pay the bank handling them, but none 
of the local bankers seemed willing to 
risk a bank solely for the purpose of 
taking care of student deposits. It was 
a risky proposition—one in which there 
was lots of work and little remunera- 
tion. 

Finally M. C. Parrish and Sam 
Sparks, both interested in the Texas 
Bank and Trust Company of Austin, 
decided to try a University Bank, and 
on September 20, 1922, the bank was 
opened just across the street from the 
campus. 

The plan of operation was not to be 
different from that of any other bank. 
Student accounts were solicited, and the 
bank started off with something like 
1,000 deposits. Before long the num- 
ber had increased to approximately 
1,500. These deposits averaged $20.00 
each. 

Soon trouble began. The bank was 
unable to keep up with its bookkeep- 
ing. Deposits would be made one day 
and on that same day or the next, checks 
would begin to come in. Usually these 
checks were for very small amounts, 
one, two, or three dollars, and this proc- 
ess would continue until the account 
was exhausted. In a great many in- 
stances the money would be gone before 
the bank could catch up with its post- 
ing. The work was enormous; four 
bookkeepers were kept busy. The vice 
president, W. A. Dyer, says “We had 
more bookkeeping in our little bank 
with deposits less than $30,000 than the 
Texas Bank and Trust Company had, 
with $2,500,000 deposits. Six hands 
were required to keep up with our work, 
whereas fewer men did all the work in 
the Trust Company.” 

During the four months from Sep- 


By A. B. McFEE — 


tember to January 1, 1923, the Univer- 
sity Bank barely made expenses, and 
had it not been for a few depositors 
who were residents of the University 
neighborhood, not students, the bank 
could not have paid its way for the 
four months. 


These four months were sufficient time 


to prove to the owners of the University . 





Practically every bank having a large 
number of student customers is con- 
fronted with the difficult problem of 
handling a vast quantity of small 
checks and low accounts at a profit. 
As W. C. Dwyer, vice president of 
the University Bank, Austin, Texas 
put it: ‘‘We had more bookkeeping 
in our little bank with deposits ofless 
than $30,000 than the Texas Bank and 
Trust Company had with $2,500,000 
in deposits.’’ How this small bank 
raised the average balance of its ac- 
counts and made a losing business 
profitable is told here. 


Bank that something had to be done. 
The bank could not continue as it was 
being operated. After considering the 
matter, letters were sent out to every 
University bank in the country, asking 
for their plans of operation. These 
banks replied immediately, and the bank 
in Austin is now running on a plan 
similar to that used by such banks in 
other parts of the country. 

Realizing that the average student in 
the University of Texas is not rich, the 
University Bank decided to put into 
operation the plan involving the least 
expense to the student. In brief, the 
plan is this: 

To insure a definite amount of money 
in the bank at all times, and to allow 
the bank a sufficient margin on which 
to lend money in order to make its 
profit, students are required to keep their 
deposits over $50.00 or pay a certain 
amount each month, which happens to 
be 50 cents. Let us take an example: 
Suppose a student goes to the bank 
with $35.00 to deposit. The bank 
charges that student 50 cents for the 
month in which the deposit is made. 
No depositor is charged exchange on 
any out-of-town checks or on checks on 


downtown banks. Now suppose another 
student goes to the bank with $75.00 
to deposit. If he will keep his account 
over $50.00, the bank will take his de- 
posit, handle it as any bank would, with- 
out any cost whatever to the student. 
If during the month the student draws 
on his account until it is below $50.00, 
the bank charges him the 50 cents just 
as it does the student with a smaller 
deposit. 

If a student who is not a depositor 
in the bank comes in and wishes to draw 
a check on a downtown bank “or cash 
a check on an out-of-town bank, the 
University Bank charges that student 
exchange, 10 cents on amounts less than 
$15.00, and 15 cents on larger amounts. 


. This was done to avoid cashing any 
more checks than possible on downtown 
‘banks. The University bank clears twice 


every day and sometimes three times. 
Each time a clearing is made, the bank 
has to pay the expense of a messenger 
to town and back, and the exchange 
was added to help cover this additional 
expense. 

An attempt was made to establish 
the use of a coupon check book in con- 
nection with student accounts, but this 
was not successful. Books were sold 
to students, countersigned by the bank, 
and the student passed these coupon 
checks after properly countersigning 
them himself. The two reasons why 
the books were not successful as given 
by the vice president of the University 
Bank, were: First, the checks could not 
be returned to the student at the end 
of the month, or whenever a statement 
was called for, and second, because the 
books were issued only in denominations 
of whole dollars. It was practically 
impossible to make change conveniently 
with the coupon check, although a few 
students still prefer the coupon check. 


Under the new system, the bank is 
gradually growing. Depositors have de- 
creased to approximately 1,000, but the 
amount of the average deposit has in- 
creased to about $75.00. At first, there 
was a decided slump in both deposits 
and depositors, but as the students 
understand the system and see the just- 
ice of the charges, they are returning 
to the bank. The charges are as low 
as can possibly be set and still enable 
the bank to conduct its business on a 


safe basis. 





Every farmer and fruit grower is on hand when this bank holds the annual exhibit of local products in its lobby. 


DISPLAYING THE FARMER’S PRODUCT 
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MAKES HIM A BOOSTER 





LONG in October and November 

while farmers are gathering in the 
results of the season’s labor and are 
taking stock of their farm’s production, 
we send out a eall to everyone for miles 
around Freeport to bring samples of 
their fruit and farm products to the 
bank to be shown in the annual exhibit. 
We have been holding our annual ex- 
hibit for the past seven years and the 
idea has by this time so taken hold of the 
minds of people in the vicinity and has 
aroused such interest that the farmers 
and townsfolk not only send_ their 
products to the bank in the fall without 
being requested but also at any time 
when any fruit or vegetable of large 
size, or any other article of special 
interest is found it is immediately taken 
to the Freeeport Bank and Trust Com- 
pany for all to see. 

We conduct this exhibit not only 
because it is exeellent advertising but 
because we believe that in this way we 
can possibly do more to stimulate in- 
terest in better farming than we could 
do in any other way. And we strongly 
believe that more extensive and better 
farming throughout the community will 
result in Freeport becoming a greater 
trading center for farming in the 
vicinity, a better “home town” for its 
citizens, and a more prosperous place 
of business for its merchants. 

At the time of the exhibit the bank’s 
counters are piled high with mammoth 
pumpkins, bushels of large and per- 
fectly formed potatoes, baskets of 
plump, ruddy apples, dozens of ears 
of straight-rowed corn as well as scores 
of other products of farm and garden. 





Nearly every grower for miles around 
contributes samples of his crops to 
this annual exhibit in the bank lobby 


By A. M. JOHNSTON 


Treasurer, Freeport Bank and Trust Company, Freeport, Pennsylvania 

















Each year two or three well known 
and responsible nursery concerns are 
invited to exhibit samples of their trees 
or bushes, together with posters telling 
how these successful trees were grown 
and what the townspeople can do to 
grow more sturdy trees. For several 
years the originators of the famous 
“delicious” apple have sent us for ex- 
hibition a generous lot of samples of 
that variety of apple, and we know that 
the exhibiting of these apples has stim- 
ulated the planting of the “delicious” 
apple in this vicinity, and it has since 
been found to have succeeded very well. 

Each exhibit as it comes in is labelled 
with a neat card about four inches 
square giving the name and address of 
the grower, and the variety of the 
product. The various products are 
placed around the bank lobby con- 
spicuously. The counters and check 
tables are arranged with the samples 
on them and some of the larger ones 
such as bushel baskets full of potatoes 
or other vegetables are ranged on the 
floor and on the window sills. The 
lobby is decked brightly with autumn 
leaves of many colors, corn shucks, and 
the usual decorations of the harvest 
home party, and the atmosphere is de- 
cidedly festive. 

It is easy to imagine what a center 
of attraction this exhibit makes the 
bank. Here come all the aunts, uncles, 
nephews, nieces, cousins and other 
relatives of the exhibitors. And almost 
every person in the community comes 
in to look around and see what Bill 
Jones and Hi Smith are growing this 
year. In fact we feel that the interest 




















in the exhibits themselves is so keen 
that it is unnecessary to offer prizes, 
which would incidentally be very difficult 
to award because of the vast variety of 
the exhibits. However, at the close of 
the season a neat souvenir of some kind 
is mailed to each exhibitor with a letter 
of acknowledgment and thanks for their 
interest in better products for the com- 
munity. This plan stimulates the in- 
terest of the exhibitors in the next 
annual exhibit when they know that 
they will receive a little present from 
the bank, and helps us to hold the at- 
tention aroused by the exhibit through 
the year until the next fall. 

Because of the annual show the bank 
has become the place where anyone who 
has discovered some unusual products 
of particular interest at any time 
during the year brings it for the neigh- 
bors, and we feel that we are all 
neighbors, to look upon. Only two 
weeks ago an Italian woman brought in 
a lot of extra large goose eggs which 
created unusual interest owing to the 
fact that very few of the townspeople 
had ever before seen a goose egg. A 
couple of days later a farmer’s wife 
came to the bank with two enormous 
hen’s' eggs, one of which measured over 
eight and one half inches in ecireum- 
ference and weighed four ounces. 

At another time during the past year 
we displayed an exceptional exhibit of 
ten gallons of milk in bottles, the pro- 
duction in a single day of a certain 
Holstein cow named “Daisy M” belong- 
ing to one of the farmers in the vicinity. 
This splendid cow was noticed by the 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Each depositor is protected 
against loss through check- 
raising or alteration, by a 
$1,000 insurance policy in 
the strong Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Company. 






















DETECTIVE 


Founder of the famous William 
J. Burns International Detective 
Agency, Inc., which protects 
bank depositors who use Super- 
Safety Insured Bank Checks. 












NEW YORK 


WILLIAM J. BURNS 





ositive Protection 


for you and your depositors 


Check frauds netted their perpe- 
trators over fifty million dollars 
last year, it is estimated. 


But the check fraud is a possible 
embarrassment, a possible loss, 
against which the bank caz pro- 
tect itself and its depositors. 


And, in offering a positive pro- 
tection, possess a powerful agent 
for attracting and obtaining new 
business. 


Thousands of banks are extend- 
ing the scope of service to depos- 
itors, in this way—and are finding 
how well it pays. 


They are furnishing Super-Safety 
INSURED checks— protected 
3 ways: 
1st. . made of the world’s best safety 
paper. 
2nd . . each individual depositor in- 
sured, against alteration of checks, 
for $1,000.00, by the HART- 
FORD ACCIDENT AND 


DENVER CHICAGO 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


(and so marked in the corner). 


3rd . . each check protected by a 
world-famed organization: THE 
WILLIAM J. BURNS IN- 
TERNATIONAL DETEC- 
TIVE AGENCY, INC. 
(and so marked). 


The crook, amateur or master, 
does not choose such a check on 
which to ply his craft. Yet, should 
he, you are protected— your de- 
positor is protected. 


And they cost no more—these 
triply safe-guarded checks — be- 
cause of our manufacturing 
volume. — 


We supply advertising matter by 
which you can make use of this 
powerful argument to increase 
deposits; by which you can “tie 
up” with our big national adver- 
tising campaign directed to the 
business men of America. 


For information, address our nearest branch office. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DES MOINES 
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WOMAN’S SPECIAL CONTRIBUTION 
TO 


MODERN BANKING 


Not only has the woman who enters banking 
an opportunity in the usual work but she has 
opened before her new fields of endeavor 


By MARGARET J. BACON 


Director, Income Management Bureau, Monroe County Savings Bank, Rochester, N. Y. 


OWN through the ages man has 

loaded souvenirs of the chase, the 
battle and barter on his lady love. If 
she were fair to him, she was presently 
able to show all beholders that her ad- 
mirer was a man of valor and taste, 
eapable of decorating her in a lavish 
manner. The jangling of metal anklets, 
the jingle and click of bracelets, the 
flash of jewels at neck, breast and on 
fingers evidenced his prowess. In a 
word, woman was a bank—a store house 
of valuables—guarded for the treasure 
she wore as well as for her own sake. 
Some responsibility was hers, but 
burdened and shackled as she was, 
woman was of necessity in idleness. 


The advance of civilization, Chris- 
tianity, and the law—all tended to give 
woman the status of a _ responsible 
individual instead of a plaything to 
be hung with accumulated wealth. 
Banks or store houses for the accumula- 
tion of capital came into being as 
man’s surplus grew. But the respon- 
sibility for these storehouses was man’s 
and continued to be for centuries. 

When did woman awake to the fact 
she could find a sphere for work outside 
the home? Only in the last two 
centuries and only in the twentieth 
have her opportunities greatly widened. 
Necessity drove her, first, into the teach- 
ing field to increase the family income 
or to support herself. Later when the 
science of medicine began its advance 
in the care of the sick nurses were 
needed and women by natural inclina- 
tion took up the profession. An an- 
alysis of the professions and types of 
business open to women and the history 
of their increase in numbers in such 
vocations is fascinating but beside our 
point, for we are considering women 
in banks. 

Analysis of women’s work in the 
world today ean tell us of the propor- 
tion of women in the different trades 
and profession. They agree that until 
the great War, few women were em- 
ployed in banks and according to Miss 
Adele H. Kirby, assistant secretary- 
treasurer of the Plainfield, New Jersey 
Trust Co., two women were needed for 
one man’s job when they began. Steno- 
graphic and clerical positions were oc- 
cupied by woman at that time but few 
were in positions of any importance. 


Men and circumstances gave these oppor- 
tunities of advancement to women and 
today what a contrast presents itself? 
Let the unbeliever attend a National 
Conference of Mutual Savings Banks 
or the convention of the American 
Bankers Association, to have his mind 
changed. Either one will do it. 
good personality, sound training with 
the right ideals of service and the wil- 
lingness to do routine work as a step- 
ping stone to success have contributed 
to women’s advancement. On_ these 
grounds alone does she deserve success 
and on these she looks to win it. 
Women have become bank officers, as 
men have i.e, when their ability was 
recognized. 
rectors when the officers see the need of 
such departments in the bank and they 
organize their work along three lines 
usually—industry, schools and homes. 
For years banks stored money and 
made no effort to show their depositors 
how to save more than they were saving. 
The first institution to see the need of 
helping the depositor was the Society 
for Savings in the City of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Myron T. Herrick was president 
of the bank at that time and organized 
the home economies department where 
advice about wise use of money was 
dispensed. Budgets were made for in- 
dividuals and families and savings plans 
suggested for any income. Miss Sarah 
J. MacLeod directs the Bureau to-day 
and has been an inspiration to many 
bankers to open such departments. 
Without knowledge of Mr. Herrick’s 
plan, the Monroe County Savings Bank 
of Rochester, New York, less than two 
years after the founding of the home 
economies bureau in Cleveland opened 
a thrift department which was directed 
by a man of experience in bonds and 
real estate and his sister trained in 
home economies. The field of the 
savings bank was surveyed carefully 
and contacts made in industry and the 
schools and with the women in the home 
through budget service. Since that time 
more than sixteen times the two savings 
banks have organized bureaus. The 
women so employed, with the women 
officers of mutual savings banks have 
their Women’s Division of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks 


and their part in the program of the . 


Ability, ° 


They become service di- ~ 


national conference. The writer well 
remembers her first savings bank con- 
ference. Where were two women dele- 
gates in 1921. In 1922 there were 26 
and in 1923 twice that number are ex- 
pected. > 

The following outline of the work of 
a service bureau is published by the 
Women’s Division. All the activities 
listed, it must be remembered are not 
carried on in every bank operating a 
service department but some bank uses 
each form of service. 


INSIDE THE BANK 
Personal Service 
Talks with depositors on income 
management ao 

a. apportionmént of expend- 
itures 

b. encouragement of spending 

’ on a plan rather than on 
impulse. 

e. provision for regular savings 

Showing .child depositors over the 
bank to increase their interest 
and give them a feeling of part- 
nership 

Advice of a general nature 

a. giving out lists of rooms for 
rent 

b. directing depositors to free 
health clinies and educa- 
tional centers. 

d. keeping a bibliography of 
helpful books dealing with 
hygiene, school luncheons, 
ete. 

e. information on banking 
practice, income tax 


Forum Meetings 
In bank building for parents, Boy 
Scouts, teachers, librarians 


Letters a 
Newlyweds, ‘newly-made citizens, 
new residents, new depositors, 
school children who reach ac- 
counts of $1.00 and receive a real 
bank book, executives of factories 
Preparation of Advertising and 
Publicity Material 
Booklets: “Thrift Thoughts” to 
Boy and Girl Scouts; Allowances 
for Children; “How to Care for 
the Baby,” “Individual Budget 
Book;” “Spending the Clothes 
Money” 
(Continued on page 48) 
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View of boathouse and the cot- 
tage on top of the rock among the 
trees—the ‘*woody nook.”’ 


Mary Frances and Theodora, the 
writer’s daughters, and their collie, 
Don, at the “cleft in the rock’’ 


entrance to cottage. 


BACK TO 


“Carriage 
house”’ from 
which cot- 
tage was 
made. 


NATURE 
INEXPENSIVELY 


How a banker’s widow and her 
family transformed a _ white 
elephant into a summer cottage 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


HE high cost of building in the - 


past few years has affected summer 
camps just as much as it has city resi- 
dences, but there was at least one sum- 
mer cottage that was not so affected, 
and thereby hangs a tale which it is 
proposed to unfold herein. 


In the first place, it is necessary to 
go back a decade or two and paint the 
picture of a country banker in Northern 
New York who by hard work and suc- 
cessful dealing in farm lands had built 
up a competence, educated his children 
and bought a comfortable home in the 
small town of Antwerp. It was before 
the days of automobiles and good roads, 
and this banker had to maintain, as part 
of his equipment, a span of horses and 
several cutters and buggies. In addi- 


tion to a barn, there was at the back 
of his residence plot in the village a 
“earriage house,” a frame building about 
25 x 30 feet and two stories high. 

This country banker passed away a 
few years ago, leaving a wife and two 
daughters. His horses and rolling stock 
were soon disposed of. In time the barn 
was used as a garage, but the carriage 
house became more or less of a white 
elephant. 

In the meantime the two daughters 
married and went to New York City to 
live. As time went on, there successively 
appeared on the scene two _ grand- 
daughters and one grandson. Every 
summer the vacation problem loomed 
increasingly large. Every year it cost 
more to take these growing families to 


summer resorts more or less distant, and 
the amount of pleasure experienced and 
benefit derived from these necessarily 
short visits seemed all out of propor- 
tion to the great cost of transportation, 
hotel bills, and the many incidental ex- 
penses inseparable from such vacation 
trips. 

So when a real estate man came along 
with a proposition to sell at a bargain 
a cottage building site on the shore of 
a beautiful little lake about twenty miles 
away it was looked upon with favor as 
presaging the settlement of the summer 
vacation question for a long time to 
come. A family council was held and 
ways and means were discussed. Some- 
thing was said about the high cost of 
building. Then the great idea was born. 

“Why not move the carriage house up 
to the lake and make a cottage out of 
it?” 

It is not known now who first sug- 
gested the plan. The chances are it was 
mother. But right then and there the 
die was cast. The family bought the 
lot and began to look for a mover and 
builder. Of course, it was impossible 
to move the building so far as it was. 
It had to be knocked down board by 
board and beam by beam, transported 
by truck and put together again in its 
new surroundings to start another sphere 
of usefulness. 

Enter Mr. Lawton, the builder, and, 
while he is entering, let us attempt to 
describe him briefly. A slight but wiry 
man of about thirty-five, swarthy, ener- 
getic, courteous and obliging, but, first 
of all, a workman of ideas, taste and 
originality. A builder and contractor 
by oceupation,- he has many of the 
talents of an artist or an architect. 

To make a long story short, he was 
the author and finisher of “Woody- 
nook” and its many unique features. He 
was little short of a genius at planning, 
at cutting his coat according to the 
cloth, at making the best of unconsidered 
trifles. His great claim to fame in 
connection with this particular job is 
the “cleft-in-the-rock” front entrance 
to the cottage. This feature is the first 
thing that attracts the attention and 
wins the admiration of the passerby on 
the footpath that skirts the water’s edge 
down below the cottage. 

It so happened that in the very center 
of the sloping lot there was a large flat 
rock just the right size and shape to 
serve as the foundation for the cottage, 
and at one of the corners facing the lake 
there was a V-shaped erevice leading 
down in a rather zigzag manner towards 
the beach and the site of the boat house 
and dock. 


With half an eye, Mr. Lawton saw 
that it would take very little pounding 
and blasting to widen this space so as 
to make an ideal approach to the front 
porch of the cottage, and so the plans 
were made accordingly. 


Eventually a 
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eement walk was laid all the way up 
from the boat house and through this 
eleft in the rock to a staircase built in 
one end of it and leading to the front 
and side porches. 

All of the “carriage house” material 
was carried by auto truck over the good 
state road for about nineteen miles to 
Little York, thence over a very poor 
road two miles to the lake, and the last 
few hundred feet of the road was so 
rough that the load had to be trans- 
ferred and drawn by team and wagon 
in several smaller loads. 


After the material was all on the 
ground, construction proceeded very 
much the same as in the case of any 
other house except that no excavation 
for a cellar was necessary. There was 
no cellar. The sill beams rested either 
directly on the rock or on short piers of 
concrete where the irregularity of the 
rocky surface made it necessary. 


The lamp outside the main entrance 
to the cottage is the old original street 
lamp that stood in front of the banker’s 
house in the days before the electric 
light had been invented. It is of a type 
which was very familiar in those old 
times—a glass and metal box with a 
place within to set an ordinary oil lamp 
or lantern. 

For this light, the ingenious Mr. Law- 
ton rigged up a lamp-post consisting of 
a pole with three or four branches au 
naturel projecting at just the right angle 
to hold the lamp with the additional aid 
of a little wire. The light is used to cast 
a gleam afar to light the fisherman home 
at night with his sealy spoil, although, 
as explained, later, it has not been much 
needed for that purpose so far. 

The cobblestone fireplace in the com- 
bination dining and living room is also 
worthy of a brief description. It is 
made of gray stones picked up along 
the shore of the lake. Not one of them 
had to be chiseled or broken, as they 
were well chosen with a view to sym- 
metry. In uniqueness and interest it 
differs from the manufactured fireplace 
found in city apartments or suburban 
homes. Moreover, it always draws well, 
which is more than a mild virtue in a 
fireplace. 

The screened-in porch is right up 
near the tree tops and, lying there, vaca- 
tionists feel like part of the wild life 
“far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife.” 

The rustic pavilion under the trees, 
made of birch boughs, and a “leanto,” 
or bower, lined with fresh cedar twigs 
down by the beach where one can sit 
and watch the sunset across the lake, 
are further reminders of Mr. Lawton’s 
constructive ingenuity. Inside the house 
he has left his mark in several con- 
venient cupboards and pantries and in 
innumerable shelves, so placed as to be 
handy but non-head-bumping. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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PROMINENT BANKER IN U.S.SENATE 




















SENATOR EDWARD I. EDWARDS 


U. S. Senator Edward I. Edwards of 
New Jersey started in the First Na- 
tional Bank of Jersey City when a boy, 
and though during his business career 
has been away from the bank for 
short periods on a few occasions, he has 
always gone back to his first work and 
has climbed the ladder until he is now 
the head of that institution. 


Senator Edwards has never missed 
an opportunity of making himself the 
master of subjects which would con- 
tribute to his usefulness in the bank. 
As a young man he was a deep student 
of economies and finance, which en- 
abled him at an early age to be elected 
Comptroller of the Treasury of the 





State of New Jersey. This position in 
turn gave him such mastery over the 
banking situation that when the oppor- 
tunity came there was no question as 
to who should be the next president of 
the First National Bank of Jersey City. 

He is first, last and always a banker, 
and when talking to him to-day if you 
ask him what he would prefer to do, his 
reply always is that he would rather be 
helping to build up his own bank. 

Any young man studying his life is 
bound to realize that there is no truth 
in the old idea that it is impossible to 
reach the top without “pull.” 

Senator Edwards got there only by 
100 percent “push.” 
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Managers and assistant managers of the Welfare Loan Societies and Com 
Portland, Indiana, taken at their annual convention in Cincinnati, May 8th to 10t 





azo operated by the Hawkins Mortgage Company of 


WELFARE BANKERS MEET TO 
TALK SMALL LOANS 


President Hawkins outlines a new and rap- 
idly growing plan that offers financial aid 
to those without the usual bankable credit 


HE fourth annual meeting of the 

Welfare Bankers Association was 
held May 8th, 9th, and 10th at Cin- 
cinnati,- Ohio. The Welfare Bankers 
Association is made up of the managers 
and assistant managers of the Welfare 
Loan Societies and Companies. Forty- 
two delegates were present from ten 
states. The states represented were 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

The first meeting of the Welfare 
Bankers Association was held five years 
ago at Muncie, Indiana, with seven 
delegates representing Welfare Loan 
Societies. Thus, the Hawkins System 
of Welfare Loans has doubled each 
year and the Association plans to have 
between 80 and 100 Welfare Loan In- 
stitutions in operation and represented 


by delegates at the next annual meeting ° 


in May, 1924. 


The address of weleome was made by 
Hon. Ralph E. Clark, one of Cincin- 
nati’s prominent lawyers. Morton S. 
Hawkins, president of the Hawkins 
Mortgage Company, made a short ad- 
dress, emphasizing particularly the 
elimination of the loan sharks. His 
address in part was as follows: 


“The past ten years has resulted in 
legislation in over 20 states which is 
having a tendency to eliminate the old 
time loan sharks. The loan sharks in- 
vented their weekly and monthly pay- 
ment system of loaning about forty 
years ago and created a unique and 
purely American institution. The rate 


charged ran from 10 percent per month 
up to 50 percent per month, the rate 
being smaller upon the larger loans and 
being very large upon small loans. A 
number of adventurers created large 
systems in the old loan shark business 
and used methods in making their loans 
and collecting them that brought down 
upon their heads the odium naturally 
resulting from questionable conduct of 
business. It is said that one system 
had $10,000,000.00 invested when the 
reform came in the loan business. An- 
other system had over 60 offices in the 
United States. 


“But the legislation of the last ten 
years in different states has brought 
about marked change in the conduct of 
the loan business. The old loan sharks 
grew wealthy. Some have honestly 
amended their ways to conform with 
the laws but others still persist in violat- 
ing the letter and spirit of the loan 
shark reform laws. As a class, the old 
time loan shark has accepted the legis- 
lation against his own protest and 
opposition but as an inevitable result 
of his own practices. At this time, 
these men who have so_ vigorously 
fought the reform legislation in the 
chattel loan business appear to be seek- 
ing to control the administration of 
such laws as have been passed in some 
states and at the same time they are 
fighting reform legislation in other 
states where they are lending money 
at the old high rates of ten years ago, 
running from 10 percent per month up. 


“Tt is worthy of note also that they 


are attempting to control territory in 
the loan business and to prevent lower 
rate loan companies from entering into 
competition with them. Thus, the old 
loan sharks have made a fight against 
the Morris Plan, a worthy institution 
which has done a commendable work in 
reducing the rates on small loans and 
in putting the small loans business on 
a higher plane. 

“The people of the United States owe 
a great obligation to General Coleman 
Dupont and Charles Sabin of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
for the support they have given to the 
Morris Plan. This same fight of the 
loan sharks has been made against the 
Welfare Loan Institutions and every 
means has been used to obstruct the 
Welfare Loan movement. However, 
the growth of our Institutions com- 
pletely demonstrates its utility and 
necessity as a means for the poorer 
class to secure loans upon chattel mort- 
gages at a reduced rate of interest. 
The loan shark representatives are 
trying to force a uniform rate of 3% 
percent per month for loans on 
chattels. The Welfare Loan rate is 2% 
percent per month and a fight has been 
made against us by the loan sharks on 
account of this reduced rate. The ex- 
perience of the Welfare Loan Institu- 
tions during the last four years has 
demonstrated that a fair and equable 
profit can be made at the rate of 2% 
percent per month where a sufficient 
loan balance is maintained. We main- 
tain that our rate is fair and reasonable 
and that we have the right to charge 
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“It’s only eight 
o’clock and we're 
all through.”’ 


No more misfiled checks 


The Wichita State Bank had con- 
stant trouble with misfiled checks. 
The bank force was urged repeat- 
edly to be more careful. Still mis- 
takes occurred. 


The president, Mr. Clevenger, found 
that the bank had outgrown its old 
method of filing checks. 


The Baker-Vawter man showed 
him the Quick Glance system. It was 
exactly what was needed and the 
bank installed it at once. 


When they found that they were 
saving 25% of the time previously 
required to file and find cancelled 
checks, they were so pleased that 
they actually invited other bankers 
to come in and inspect their new 
system. 


Not long ago these clerks hated their jobs, their 
bank and their associates. 


They wasted hours hunting for lost or misfiled 
checks. 


The bank, too, lost because it couldn’t produce 
certain canceled checks. Even with intelligent 
clerks, mistakes were occurring constantly. 


Now the story is different. 


This bank put in a complete Baker- Vawter 
Quick Glance Indexing system for checks 
which not only increased the ‘“‘morale’’ in the 
hank, but saved hours of overtime and embar- 
rassment to the officials. 


i your bank has check-filing troubles, any trouble 


where a system is at fault, there’s an easy solu- 
tion available. 


For thirty-five years Baker -Vawter Company has 
been working to combine the best existing bank 
methods into a series of practical systems which 
would save money and worry and produce accu- 
racy and contentment. 


Our service is practical information; our business, 
the making of the best possible equipment to carry 
out our suggestions. Call the Baker-Vawter man. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
We serve and sell direct - Our own offices in 55 cities 


Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass., Benton Harbor, Mich., Kansas City, Mo., San Francisco, 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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less than the rate insisted upon by the 
old loan shark organization. 

“Tt is- possible that this fight of the 
loan sharks against the Welfare Loan 
Institutions may be brought so forcibly 
to the attention of the publie that 
legislatures in different states will in- 
quire into the 34% percent rate and pass 
laws to reduce the rate to 24% percent 
per month. This inclination has been 
apparent in several states where such 
bills were introduced and it is evident 
that with proper backing based upon 
records of the Welfare Loan Associa- 
tions and their books showing profits 
that such legislation can be sustained 
from a standpoint of fairness and just- 
ness of the borrower.” 

Addresses were also made by Morgan 
Wamsley, president of the Hamilton 
County National Bank, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Charles L. Snyder, president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Des Moines, Iowa; 
John L. Shuff, general manager of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company 
of Cineinnati, Ohio; A. H. Evans, 
president of Evans Chemical Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Charles  L. 
Doughty, former head of the Doughty 
Advertising Agency, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The meeting was largely directed to 
questions arising in the chattel mort- 
gage loan business as they come up in 
the Welfare Loan Institutions. In- 
teresting papers were read by managers 
affecting the business in which they 
are engaged. 

An interesting feature of the conven- 
tion was a competition suggested by 
Charles L. Snyder of Des Moines, Iowa, 
in which he offered a gold watch to the 
Welfare Loan Society manager select- 
ing the best slogan for the Welfare 
Loan Institutions. The papers were 
numbered and the judging was done 
without: knowledge of the names of the 
authors. Forty-three slogans were sub- 
mitted and the one suggested by Andrew 
Hauge of Centralia, Illinois was 
awarded the prize. It is “Your Wel- 
fare is Our Welfare.” 


The Welfare Bankers Association 
occupies a unique field in American 
finance and its conventions will soon 
compare favorably with the annual con-" 
ventions of the Morris Plan Bankers 
Association which now has’ over 100 
Morris Plan Companies as members. 
These Associations, representing as they 
do, a constructive phase of American 
finance, are seeking to improve the con- 
ditions in the small loan business in 
every part of the country. 


Work on the ten story skyscraper 
bank and office building of the Home 
Savings Bank of Toledo, Ohio, has been 
started. Two floors of the structure 
will be devoted to the needs of the bank. 
The upper eight floors will be devoted 
to office space. The building will be 
ready for occupaney July 1, 1924. 


CARUSO’S RARE GOLD! 
COINS SOLD AT AUCTION 


The sale of one of the world’s 


finest 
many 


collections 
valuable 


reveals 
items 


By THEODORE J. VENN 


The collection of rare American and 
foreign gold coins of the late Enrico 
Caruso, celebrated Italian tenor, was 
sold at auction at the American Art 
Association galleries, 30 East 57th 
Street, New York City, on the evening 
of March 5. The coin sale followed an 
auction of art objects which also 
belonged to the noted tenor. 


The catalogue of the coin sale listed 
some 300 lots, a number of them pieces 
of great rarity, but it was stated by 
many of the numismatists present that 
the offering represented but a part of 
the Caruso collection, which has been 
generally understood to be an unusually 
large one. The bulk of his collection is 
said to have been in Italy at the time 
of his death, and under the laws of that 
country governing such eases disposi- 
tion of the coins will be determined by 
the courts at a later date. 

Following is a short list of the coins 
represented in the American sale which 
secured the highest prices: 

Panama-Pacifie $50 round gold piece 
of 1915, in uncireulated condition $160. 
The Panama-Pacific octagonal $50 piece 
of the same date also uncireulated 
brought $170. 


The Augustus Humbert California 
$50 octagonal gold piece of 1851, in ex- 
tremely fine condition, sold at $400, 
while a duplicate, differing slightly in 
variety but in very good condition, 
fell to the highest bidder at $165. 

An uncireulated specimen of the 
United States $4 gold piece of 1879 
brought $105 and a Morman $5 coin 
of 1849, listed as in fine condition, went 
at the bid of $35. 


The $5 Georgia gold piece of the 
private issue of C. Bechtler, 1834 cata- 
logued as very fine, sold at $190, while 
the $10 United States gold piece of 
1795, in uncireulated condition, secured 
a high bid of $90. 


There were only two rare $2.50 United 
States gold pieces listed in the sale—an 
extremely fine 1798 and a very fine 1806 
over 1804 (the coin being struck from 
a recent 1804 die). The former sold at 
$120 and the latter at $90. 

In the foreign gold division the fol- 
lowing proved the pieces most largely 
sought. 


Five ducat piece of Sigismund of 
Poland (1614), $80. 


LH MERIT TET 


Six dueats of John Casimir of Poland | 


(1653), $102.50. 


Holland ducatoon of 1681, extremely 
fine, $100. 


Dordrecht decatoon of 1687, extremely 


fine, $105. 


Sovereign of Henry VIII of England | 


(1526), very fine, $55. 

Royal of Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
hand, perfect condition, $75. 

Rose royal of James I of England 
(30 shillings), uncireulated, $62.50. . 

Three pounds of Charles I of Eng- 
land (1643), Oxford mint, extremely 
fine, $92.50. 

Broad (or sovereign) of Cromwell 
(1656), brilliant proof, $50. 

Stater of Artaxerxes III of Persia 
(359-338 B. C.) very fine condition, 
$32.50. 


Bank of Italy Develops 
in Southern California 


The selection of D. B. Fuller has been 
announced as manager of the Bank of 
Italy’s new quarters at Seventh and 
Olive Streets Los Angeles, Calif. A 
practical banker, whose experience in- 
cludes many years with the Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company of Chicago 
and more recently the vice presidency of 
a San Francisco institution, Mr. Fuller 
is well equipped for his present office. 

Associated with Mr. Fuller at the 
Los Angeles office are : R. E. Tren- 
gove and A. A. Michaletti, assistant 
vice presidents; C.°E. Robinson and 
i. RR. 


Sevier, assistant managers; 
H. S. Stanton, R. A. Birchfield and 
H. W. Parker, assistant cashiers; 
F. G. Lunge, assistant manager bus- 
iness extension department; Boyd 
Hamilton, assistant manager credit 


department; Mare Ryan, manager trust 
department; F. T. Skinner, assistant 
manager bond department; F. L. 
Foster, assistant manager trust depart- 
ment; Miss Grace S. Stoermer, director 
women’s banking department, and Miss 
Marguerite B. Gibbons, assistant di- 
rector women’s banking department. 


The headquarters of A. P. Gianini, 
president of the Bank of Italy, will also 
be maintained in the news building as 
will the offices of W. A. Bonyuge, J. S. 
Henton and Secondo Guesti, vice pres- 
idents. 
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Make Every Dollar 
Do a Full Day’s Work in Building 
Your Deposits 


v 


Fay RAVES SERVICE was first to pre- 
a sent the banker with a Complete Plan 
waxes) i Bank Advertising, welding together 

in one complete driving force all of the logical 
elements known to correct advertising practice. 

























GRAVES SERVICE was first to draw upon 
the resources of the entire advertising pro- 
fession, to bring together a group of un- 
equalled authority in financial advertising and 
ability to sell the bank to its community. 





And because banks, the country over—hun- 
dreds of them—have profited by this character 
of service, GRAVES SERVICE has come to 
be known as the service that month by month 
continues to advance the cause of a bank’s 
unequalled power and influence in a commu- 
nity beyond any previous existing standard in 
financial advertising. 


Wo. EL.tiott GRAVES, FINANCIAL PUBLICITY 
GRAND Rapips, MICH. 


GRAVES SERVICE 


The Service that Sells the Bank to the Community 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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CALF CLUB PUTS BETTER 
CATTLE IN COUNTY 


The boys and girls of Bemidji 
showed farmers the way to 
make profit from dairy herds 


By B. M. GILE 


Vice President, Security State Bank, Bemidji, Minnesota 


N the spring of 1921, the Security 

State Bank of Bemidji, Minnesota, 
offered to finance any boy or girl living 
in their locality in order to purchase a 
registered heifer calf. By means of news- 
paper advertising and a cireular pre- 
pared by the bank, the farm boys and 
girls learned of the bank’s offer to help 
in getting livestock. 

The object of the bank’s calf club as 
set forth in the printed circular read: 
“We hope by this means to stimulate 
the pure-bred livestock industry in our 
community and in addition give the 
boys and girls some valuable experience 
in livestock farming.” 

With this cireular went an applica- 
tion that read: 


I wish you to buy me a registered 
Guernsey heifer calf for which I agree 
to give my note at 6 percent interest 
and have my father, mother or guardian, 
sign with me on the following condi- 
tions: 

‘I will come to Bemidji and get the 
calf when it is purchased and give my 
note. 

I will take care of the calf the best 
I ean, keeping records of feed and 
methods of caring for the calf, accord- 
ing to the rules and regulations made 
by the Security State Bank and Farm 
Bureau. 

I will. bring my calf to the County 
Fair in September 1921 and exhibit it 
for prizes. 

I do not want to pay more than 
$150 for my ealf. 

My name is Audrey Jondahl. My 
father’s name is E. P. Jondahl. 

I am twelve years old. My address 
is Bemidji, Minnesota, Route number 
three. 


Each applicant was visited by the 


farm representative of the bank. Ap-. 


plications were accepted only from those 
where the home conditions gave reason- 
able promise for proper feeding, care 
and management. Those accepted were 
financed for the full purchase price of 
the calves. Calves as near six months of 
age as possible were bought. No security 
was asked except to have parent sign 
with the child. Accommodations were 
extended without security on the theory 
that the average parent would not be 
a party to their children learning dis- 
honest habits. The calves were insured 
with health insurance in order to protect 
any member from losing money invested 
in the calf in ease of death. 


Twenty four applications were ac- 
cepted, the calves which were bought in 
Wisconsin were delivered to the new 
owners on June 7, 1921. The club 
members elected to buy thirteen Guern- 
seys, eight Holsteins, two milking short- 
horns and one Jersey. When the calves 
arrived the club members were on hand 
and took their pedigreed animals home. 

It is part of my work as vice pres- 
ident of the bank to visit often the 
members of the club, thus having an 
added excuse to get out among the 
farmers. The object of these visits is 
to advise on feeding, care and manage- 
ment of the animals. Once each year a 
dinner is given by the bank to the club 
members and their parents. 


At the Northern Minnesota Fair held 
in September 1921 at Bemidji, there 
was a 100 percent exhibit by the calf 
club, in spite of stormy entry days and 
the fact that some of the calves came a 
distance of 26 miles. Owing to superior 
breeding, form and beauty of the pure- 
breds, they won all the best prizes in 
every lot in which they were exhibited. 
Audrey Jondahl won first with a Guern- 
sey ealf for which she paid $150 and 
refused to sell for $300. Lois Watson 
took second place with a Holstein calf. 
Liberal prizes were offered by the bank 
in addition to the prizes offered by the 
fair board. 


To show appreciation of the efforts 
of the young people and to keep interest 
from lagging prizes were offered by the 
fair board and Security State Bank at 
the 1922 fair. For the 1923 fair prizes 
will be offered for the offspring more 
“especially but some prizes will continue 
to be given for the original animals. 


The fruits of the calf club are begin- 
ing to mature. A majority of the 
original animals in the ealf club have 
now reproduced calves eligible to reg- 
istry. Besides having calves that are 
valuable and for which there is a 
demand, there is now an income from 
milk and cream. After a calf club is 
safely piloted to the time when an 
income begins to come in and profits 
begin to multiply, it is a simple matter 
te roll up the interest. 


Beneficial results have been far more 
extensive in the short time that has 
elapsed since organizing the club than 


were expected. Bemidji is in southern 
Beltrami County, a rich farming section 
in a locality which, twenty-five years 
ago, was dotted with lumber camps. 
Previous to the year 1921, there was 
seareely a pure-bred registered female 
animal in the county. Interest in better 
livestock was lethargic. The following 
is briefly the results in 21 months since 
the calves were delivered. The members 
of the calf club have aroused interest 
in better livestock in their respective 
communities. The value of the offspring 
as compared with grades and the enthu- 
siasm of the club members and their 
parents about better livestock and 
better care for all livestock is contagious 
and the infection is virile. About 
thirty pure-bred bulls have been im- 
ported into Beltrami County during the 
past year, and the interest stimulated 
through the calf club has helped in no 
small way to bring this about. 


In addition to the above tangible 
results, the benefits which will be derived 
from the better care which the aroused 
interest will secure for the common 
cows, will be large and who knows, but 
that several of the boys and girls who 
are members of the Security State Bank 
Calf Club, may through the ambition 
which has been aroused in them develop 
into great breeders of livestock which 
will add fame and wealth to their name 
and honor to their community. 


G. L. Emrick has been elected cashier 


of the First National Bank, Weston, 


Ohio, to fill a vacancy made by the 
resignation of J. V. Beverstock. 


PRACTICING THE ART OF 
THRIFT AT HOME 


On April Ist, 1913 a handful of em- 
ployes gathered in the Union National 
Bank of Houston for the purpose of 
organizing an investment association to 
encourage the habit of thrift and earn 
a larger income on their accumulation 
of savings from their salaries. Simulta- 
neously the purpose was to train the 
participant in business execution; the 
making of loans, selecting careful in- 
vestment and exercising care and judg- 
ment when examining collateral and 
determining its liquid value. In the 
course of ten years’ successful opera- 
tion, the association has grown to 
assets of $32,420.49, having earned a 
substantial dividend each year and 
having no losses. 


The organization is operated on a 
stock subscription basis, payments being 
made in partial installments each month 
at a rate of $1.00 for each share sub- 
scribed for, with penalty and _ assess- 
ment in the event of failure to comply 
with the rules and regulations. In order 
that the stock is equally divided, a limit 
is set on shares any one person can 
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own. Stock subscribed aggregates over 
$60,000.00 which under this convenient 
partial payment plan will be paid out 
in a course of time and represent funds 
actually saved by employes. : 

This phenomenal success is evidence 
of a safe policy, correct principles and 
again demonstrates the results of 
sowing the seed of thrift and reaping 
the harvest through the practice of con- 
sistent saving. 

The close of March brings also the 
end of another profitable year, and in 
the directors’ room of the Union Na- 
tional Bank again met the shareholders 
of the Association to transact business 
and elect new officers. Those elected 
were: P. C. Rehrauer, president; 
M. B. Matthews, vice president; J. G. 
Ormerod, secretary-treasurer. 


Looking to Future of Prices 

As already indicated, the recent wage 
advances at factories and mills have not 
proved a hardship to manufacturers, 
for they have found their margin of 
profits insured by rising prices. The 
losses have fallen upon those engaged 
in industries whose products have com- 
manded low prices but whose purchases 
have been made at high prices. In 
time, economic forces have a way of 
equalizing matters and wiping out in- 
equalities, and in time the good fortune 
of the farmer must match that of the 
factory worker, else the farmer will go 
out of business. But if the good for- 
tune of the farmer entails rapidly 
rising prices for farm products and 
rising living costs, it may be expected 
to alter the: factory workers’ condition 
materially, and lead to a series of de- 
mands for relief from that quarter. 

Up to now no labor difficulties in the 
major industries are threatened, inas- 
much as wage advances have anticipated 
every possible immediate demand for 
higher returns. But if living costs 
advance rapidly, and if employers fail 
to continue wage advances, we may 
expect a period of growing labor unrest, 
with a new series of wage contests. 
A generation has gone by since the 
principle was questioned that men and 
women who work for their daily wage 
are worthy of their hire and must be 
dealt with justly; there is no longer 
any question of the principle of justice 
to labor. But it is worthy of note the 
wage disputes in recent experience have 
not been so much to determine questions 
of justice as to determine questions 
of privilege and power. 

As a distinctive thing, labor does not 
think very far along these lines for 
itself. It lets its leaders think for it, 
and in times when feelings run high it 
follows most blindly those leaders who 
appeal most openly to selfish desires. 
In too many eases the rank and file 
do not oppose extreme views, even 
when they are palpably unjust. 


A Bena Light 


of returning confidence 


During the crisis of 1873, when in- 
dustrial depréssion, public constern- 
ation and financial ruin plunged 
the nation into gloom, the Chemical 
Bank showed its strength by declar- 
ing an extra dividend. 


“Old Bullion” stood as a beacon 
light of returning confidence, as it 
has through every financial storm 
for 98 years— protecting our cus- 
tomers—safe-guarding their funds. 


Seeking New Business on Our Record 


THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


The present situation is one of labor 
peace; a continuance of this peace 
depends in very large measure on the 
restrains that are exercised in coming 
months in the matter of business de- 
velopment. Without possible large 
additions to our labor supply, and with 
wage and price advances adding little 
to the total industrial output of the 
country, it would seem the part of 
wisdom to hold further changes in check 
in order that the healthful condition of 
business may continue.—Mechanics & 
Metals National. 


Contract has been awarded for the new 
$200,000 bank building for the Red 
Lion First National Bank of York, 
Pennsylvania. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Due to the merger of the State Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company and the 
Hayden-Clinton National Bank with the 
Huntington National Bank of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, it was necessary to purchase 
property just north of its present bank- 
ing room to take care of the increased 
business. The new banking room will 
occupy a space 100 feet in depth and 
125 feet wide, the ceiling being approx- 
imately three stories from the street 
level. 


Plans are being made for the erec- 
tion of a new home for the Bank of 
Ahoskie, North Carolina. 


Alterations and addition to the Bank 
of Pulaski, Tennessee are being made. 
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GETTING THE BANK’S 
GOAT BY MAIL 


Many well intentioned busi- 
ness houses use the mails 
without using their heads 


By W. E. WALKER 


New Business Manager, First National Bank - Central Wisconsin Trust Co., Madison, Wis. 


ERE is a letter our president sent 
to a few of our stockholders friends 
the other day: 


“DEAR Tom: 

“IT am going to ask a personal favor of you. 
After you have given the proposition a little 
thought, I’d appreciate it greatly if you would 
tell me frankly in a personal note just what is 
wrong with our bank if anything is wrong. 
How can we make our service better than it is? 
How can we secure more active new business 
co-operation from our stockholders? 

“T and the other officers, of course, give a 
lot of consideration to these things but our per- 
spective may not be right. We may be too close 
to things. You're on the outside. 

“Tell me frankly what people say about the 
bank. Give me your candid opinions as to how 
we can improve the bank. 

“We must rely on our friends for outspoken 
criticism, be it adverse or otherwise, and as you 
are a friend of the bank, I hope you'll respond 
with some helpful remarks. 

“T shall appreciate it a great deal Tom, if 
you will write me a personal letter along this 
line or better still, come in and talk over the 
matter.” 


I have never received a letter of this 
type from a financial advertising agency 
nor from a bank supply house. I’m 
going to assume, however, that I had. 
And I am led to make this assumption 
by the fact that I have just received 
from a concern handling addressing 
equipment three letters each containing 
a copy of a booklet on how to keep your 
mailing lists up-to-date. 

We have used this firm’s equipment 
for a considerable period. We have 
supplied it with material for a house 
organ. It has used us as an example 
in its advertising campaign. Still we 
receive from this house periodically 
solicitation material which implores us 
to install its equipment. 

About once a week a former pres- 
ident of the bank comes over with an 
armful of direct mail material pertain- 
ing to some advertising or new business 
subject. 

This ex-president has been retired for 
a long time. He is no longer even a 
director. Yet he continues to receive 
volumes of advertising material which 
is designed to reach one of the active 
bank executives. 

Were it not for the fact that the ex- 
president who preceded this ex-president 
is dead, he doubtless would still be re- 
ceiving some material of this nature at 
his home, for material addressed to him 
still comes to the bank. 

In addition to this mail, we are for- 
tunate in receiving at least three copies 
of all sales letters and pamphlets and 
samples in the regular course of bus- 


iness. The explanation is this: Some 
time back there was a merger of three 
banking institutions in our city and 
each is still being solicited by mail con- 
tinuously. At times when more than 
one official in each former institution 
is addressed, the material from one 
concern alone looks like a day’s work 
when it comes to your desk. 


Obviously, I cite these examples for 
others’ benefit. And my contact with 
bankers leads me to believe that similiar 
examples. are not hard to find. 

Suppose that the three pieces of ad- 
vertising material we receive are effective 
and I reply. Although bankers may 
have other complaints of the manner in 
which their replies are handled, I have 
but one. 

The advertising manager is engaged 
in planning a definite campaign. A 
piece, or rather three pieces of advertis- 
ing material come to his desk. The 
material interests him because it fits in 
nicely with his campaign and there is 
a good possibility of his using it in the 
campaign at hand which will be getting 
underway in ten days or two weeks. 
Price, however, is an important con- 
sideration in the case of the smaller 
bank and he is anxious to determine 
the cost, not anxious enough, however, 
to wire for it. So he hires Uncle Sam 
to carry his reply. He requests an im- 
mediate price on a certain quantity. 
Back comes this letter in due course: 

“DEAR MR. JONES: 

“Your inquiry of February 8, received and 
in reply permit me to say that our represent 
ative, Mr. Howard Smith, will be in your 
territory in about two weeks and will be glad 
to call and go over our proposition with you in 


person. Trusting that we may be of assistance 
to you in this regard, we are, etc.” 


Or if there is no man in this territory, 
chances are the letter will state that 
they are sending up a man from the 
main office post haste. If the head 
office replied with the information re- 
quested and quoted you the price, it 
might have saved the representative’s 
expenses, for the price on a lot of this 
material discourages many a sale. 

I realize, of course, that the house has 
a better chance of making a sale when 
its salesman calls and explains the ad- 
vantages of his goods. Letters of reply, 
however, which disregard the question 
you are interested in or letters which 
state that it is against the principles 


of the house to give by mail the in- 
formation you request far from aid to a 
sale. Why not give the information 
requested and then if the house insists 
on giving a member of the force a trip 
into the territory, send him along for a 
chat? 


Profit Sharing Plans 


The Endicott Johnson Corporation 
is one of the great industrial concerns 
which has in successful operation a 
profit-sharing plan for its workers on 7 
an exceedingly liberal basis. After all | 
dividends are paid out of net earnings, 
the balance is divided up fifty-fifty 
between the workers (who have been 
in the service of the Company for at 
least a year) and the Company. The 
sum, divided in this way, at the end of 
last year, amounted to approximately 
$3,000,000. The exact number of em- 
ployes is ascertained and the distribu- 
tion made on a flat basis—not according 
to amount of salary. In this way, as 
there was something over 12,000 em- 
ployes at the end of the year, each one, 
high and low, received around $250. 

A large department store in the 
Southwest has a plan of profit-sharing 
in operation which is unique and said 
to be effective. The company is in- 
corporated and is on a dividend-paying 
basis. The co-operation of its employes 7 
is secured through the practice of pay- | 
ing a dividend on all salaries at the | 
same rate as is paid on the stock of © 
the company. Whenever a dividend, | 
say of 6 percent, is paid to a stockholder, | 
an employe who, for instance, has a § 
salary of $3,000 per annum, receives 
a check for $180. 

This, in effect, makes all employes 
stockholders in an amount equal to their 
yearly salaries. It is said to work suc- 
cessfully and to enlist earnest and all- [ 
around devotion to the welfare of the 
concern from every employe.—Bache 
Review. 





How Corporations Aid Business 


THE rapid development of the move- 
ment from individual and partner- 
ship to corporate enterprise in industry f 
during the last few years leads the 
observer of the superficial aspects of 
the movement to conclude that it has 
resulted in greatly complicating the 
problem of safety in investment. As a 
matter of fact, the reverse of his con- 
clusion represents the actua’ state of F 
affairs; the movement has ver7 appreci- [ 
ably simplified that problem. This is 
particularly the case with respect to F 
the safety of the patrimony of the heirs | 
of the original enterpriser whose busi- 
ness has been converted from a basis 
of individual enterprise to one of cor- 
porate enterprise, but it is also true 
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with respect to the investment of new 
capital in established industries which 
are being converted from an individual 
to a corporate basis. 


The wider market commanded by cor- 
porate stock aids in the establishment 
of truer values, to the advantage of 
both the investor and the enterprise it- 
self, and at the same time gives the 
investor the added assurance that he will 
be able to liquidate his holdings with- 
out important loss of principal in the 
event circumstances force him to take 
that step. The simplification of the in- 
vestment problem of heirs of original 
enterprisers is, however, a much more 
important development—especially so in 
view of the contemporaneous develop- 
ment of trusts as’ executors of estates 
and as custodians of general trust funds. 


The old saying that families pass from 
“shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves in three 
generations” epitomizes the experience 
of the past, particularly in the industrial 
field. Fortunes based on land holdings 
hold together longer as a general thing 
than those based on business and in- 
dustrial enterprises; but land fortunes 
can be and have been dissipated, even 
in countries whose laws allow land to 
be entailed. 


There are various reasons for the dis- 
sipation of industrial fortunes in two 
or three generations, and the unfitness 
of the heirs to carry on the business 
established by the original enterpriser 
is not the only one, although so far as 
common belief goes it is probably con- 
sidered the most usual cause of the 
failure of a sound business after the 
death or disability of the founder. The 
fact that a business established and 
maintained on a sound basis sometimes 
fails even in the lifetime of the founder, 
proves that there are disrupting factors 
which sometimes catch the most wary 
off their guard. 


Various economic changes account for 
the failure of soundly established busi- 
nesses—the encroachments of substitutes, 
the development of new processes and 
machinery for the production of staple 
goods, and the supplanting of old brands 
in markets by superior enterprise or 
even by the whim of the public. These 
changes sometimes take place under the 
eye of the guiding hand in a business 
without his even suspecting that a 
change is under way, until it is too 
late. Instances of this kind are rare, 
but they have occurred. Heirs left to 
guide individual and corporate enter- 
prises subject to such vicissitudes of 
fortune as the above, work under even 
greater handicaps than the founders. 
But in the event they desire to retire 
from the business, with a view to allow- 
ing it to attract new blood, they can 
do so to greater advantage when they 
are dealing with a corporate enterprise 
than would be possible with an indi- 
vidual or partnership enterprise. 
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The Benefits of Volume are Mutual 


Every day more than 75,000 items pass through 
our Transit Department. 


This volume of business enables us to maintain unique 


service facilities—facilities which only volume business 
would warrant. 


75,000 items a day—it means specialists in each phase of 
transit, working to speed your business and insure your profit. 


75,0Q0 items a day—it means certainty, speed and satisfac- 
tion for you and for your customers. 


the UNION TRUSTco. 


Cleveland 


Resources over 260 Millions 
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WHEN MUST A DEPOSIT BE TREATED | 


AS A TRUST FUND 


It cost one bank $1600 to learn that all deposits are 
not alike and that funds deposited for special pur- 
poses must not be used in payment of other checks 


THE question of when, and under 

what circumstances, the placing of 
money with a bank will create a trust 
deposit is one worthy of careful con- 
sideration by every bank official. This 
is true, because, in the handling of de- 
posits of this kind, the bank is, of course, 
held to a strict liability for the disburse- 
ment of the account, in accordance with 
the conditions specified. If then the 
bank misapplies the money, perhaps by 
treating the deposit as a general one, 
it may be called upon to assume liability 
for any loss caused thereby. 


This phase of banking has been the 
eause of considerable litigation, and in 
many of the cases their outcome has 
turned on the sole question of the suf- 
ficiency of the agreement, between the 
depositor and the bank, at the time the 
deposit was made, to create a trust 
deposit. It follows then, that in accept- 
ing accounts that savor in any respect 
of trust deposits it would seem but 
prudent from the bank’s standpoint to 
have a very clear understanding with 
the depositor, so that the fund could in 
the beginning be definitely classified 
either as a general or trust deposit. 


The possible danger to the bank in 
not having the character of accounts 
well in mind, when honoring checks 
upon them, is illustrated in a number 
of eases, among them being the recent 
North Dakota case of Morton vs. 
Woolery et al., 189 N. W. 232. The 
facts and circumstances which culmi- 
nated in the action were, in the main, as 
follows: 


Woolery was a cattle buyer and 
carried on his banking business with the 
Farmers’ Bank of Dunn County. He 
carried, it appears, two accounts with 
the bank, one account being in his own 
name and the other as “A. Woolery, 
cattle account,” and in drawing checks 
upon his cattle account it was his 
custom to make a notation, “A. Woolery, 
cattle account” upon all checks that 
were to be charged to that account. 


In September of 1920, it seems that 
Woolery had met with reverses in his 
business and this account had been over- 
drawn, a number of checks upon it 
having been returned to their holders 
beeause of insufficient funds. There- 
after, about the middle of October, 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


Woolery approached the bank and 
sought to make arrangements whereby 
his checks in payment for a shipment of 
cattle, which he was to make October 
21st, would be honored. To secure this 
credit Woolery agreed to deposit a sight 
draft upon the commission company to 
whom the cattle were to be consigned, 
in the sum of $1,600. 


The assistant cashier of the bank 
looked up the state of Woolery’s cattle 
account and found there was a balance 
of about $145. It was then agreed that 
the bank would honor Woolery’s checks 
in payment for the shipment of cattle 
with the understanding that such checks 
would aggregate some $1,600, might go 
over that sum, but would not exceed 
the sum of $1,700. Woolery thereupon 
drew the sight draft for $1,600 and 
same was in due course placed to his 
credit. - 


Woolery then purchased the ship- 
ment of cattle and among the checks 
given was one for $620 payable to the 
plaintiff Morton for seventeen head of 
eattle. This check was dated October 
21st. Morton deposited it in his bank 
for collection and in due time it reached 
the Farmers’ Bank of Dunn County, 
from which bank it was returned for 
want of funds. 


In the meantime, after Woolery had 
made the arrangement with the bank for 
the honor of his checks up to $1,700 
for the shipment of cattle that he was 
to make October 21st, other checks 
drawn by Woolery prior to this time 
arrived at the bank. Some of these 
checks had, as noted before, been re- 
fused payment during the prior Sep- 
tember, but upon their re-appearance 
the bank paid them. This then so re- 
duced the fund to Woolery’s credit that 
by the time the Morton check arrived 
there was not a sufficient balance to pay 
it. 

Following the refusal of the bank to 
pay -Morton he instituted the instant 
action against Woolery and the bank, 
on the theory that the arrangement of 
Woolery for payment of his checks for 
the shipment of cattle on October 21st, 
constituted a trust deposit, the con- 
tention being that the bank had no right 
to honor checks that had been previously 
rejected against this account, but that 
it should have been reserved for the 





special purpose of paying the checks 
issued by Woolery for payment of the 
cattle in the named shipment, of which 
Morton’s check was one. f 


The bank, on the other hand con- 
tended that the deposit was a general 
one, and that it was its duty to pay 
from it all checks as they were pre- 
sented. The trial resulted in a judgment 
in favor of Morton, and the bank 
carried the case to the Supreme Court 
of North Dakota where in reviewing the 
evidence and reaching its conclusion it 
was, among other things, said: 


“We believe there is abundant evidence 
tending to sustain a finding that the 
$1,600 draft was deposited for a special 
purpose, namely, the payment of checks 
to be thereafter drawn by Woolery in 
favor of the various parties from whom 
he would purchase cattle for that par- 
ticular shipment. The bank knew that 
Woolery would purchase cattle for such 
shipment, and draw checks upon the E 
‘cattle account’ in payment of eattle so © 
purchased. 





“Tt was informed that the amount 
of checks to be drawn would not be less 
than $1,600, might run something over 
that, but would not exceed $1,700. The 
bank knew that the old checks were not 
drawn in payment of any cattle in- 
cluded in the shipment designated by 
Woolery at the time he deposited the 
$1,600 draft. It knew that those checks 
had been issued long prior thereto, and 
had been issued for other purposes. 
And when the bank honored such old 
checks, it must have known that it was 
not likely that all checks drawn by 
Woolery in payment of the cattle in- 
cluded in the carload against which the 
sight draft was drawn had been pre- 
sented. 


“Where money is deposited for a 
special purpose, as for instance in this 
ease where it was deposited for the 
stated purpose of meeting certain checks 
to be thereafter drawn against such 
deposit, the deposit does not become a 
general one, but the bank, upon accept- 
ing the deposit, becomes bound by the 
conditions imposed, and, if it fails to 
apply the money at all, or misapplies 
it, it can be recovered as a trust de- 
posit. * * *” 


TCT 


The court in conclusion, after dispos- 
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HE hard work in Figures is 
the constant striving for ac- 
curacy—the uncertainty of results. 


The Monroe Automatic elimi- 
nates all the hard work—gives the 
proven answer when the tip of 
your finger says—“Go”. 


To add or multiply, touch the 
Plus (+) Bar; to subtract or divide, 
touch the Minus (—) Bar. The 
responsiveness of these touch bars, 
coupled with the high speed of the 
mechanism, makes the Monroe 
Automatic a machine that is always 
ready for the operator’s next move. 


Takes the Hard Work 
out of Figures 





From its very beginning, the 
Monroe has kept pace with the de- 
mands of business and today stands 


“apart as an instrument of complete 


figure service. The Monroe handles 
simply and directly any form of 
figure-work, with split-second speed 
yet guarantees accuracy of results. 


We invite you to judge for your- . 


self the merits of the Figure Service 
offered by the Monroe line of figur- 
ing machines—the Automatic 
Models, the Standard Models, 
Fraction Models, etc. A trial 
demonstration puts you under no 
obligation. Simply address: 





REG TRADE MARR 


Calculating Machine Company 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Monroe Service is available at all Principal Points in the U. S. and Canada and throughout the World 















These little Touch 
Bars set the machine 
towork. Simply 
touch the Minus (—) 
Bar for Subtraction 
and Automatic Divi- 
sion; the Plus (+) 
Bar for Addition and 
Multiplication. 


Adds 
Multiplies 


Subtracts 
Divides 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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ing of other points not material to this 
discussion, affirmed the judgment ren- 
dered in the lower court in favor of the 
plaintiff Morton. Holding, as outlined 
in the opinion, that under the facts of 
this case the Woolery deposit amounted 
to a trust fund and that the bank was 
liable for having paid it out in satis- 
faction of checks other than those des- 
ignated by Woolery at the time the 
deposit was made. 

The question of when a bank has the 
right to charge back a check drawn 
upon itself, and credited to the account 
of a third person, because of insufficient 
funds in the drawer’s account, is 
obviously one of interest and impor- 
tance. The point has been the subject 
of considerable litigation, and while the 
decisions upon it are not in accord, yet, 
it seems, by the weight of authority, 
that, in the absence of a contract to the 
contrary, a bank does not have the right 
to charge back such a check after it 
has been duly credited to the account 
of the holder. 

It follows then, that in jurisdictions 
where this rule is enforced, a bank has 
need of care in crediting checks drawn 
upon itself when presented for deposit. 
In fact the same care needs to be ex- 
ercised in such a situation as though 
the holder sought to cash the check, for, 
under the rule announced, the credit- 
ing of the check for deposit appears to 
have the same effect, upon the right of 
the bank to charge same back for in- 
sufficient funds in the account of the 
drawer, as though the check had been 
cashed. 

The application of this rule of law 
is illustrated in a striking and interest- 
ing manner in the recent Arizona case 
of Cohen vs. First National Bank of 
Nogales, reported in 22 Ariz. 394. 198 
Pae. 122, 15 A. L. R. 701. The facts 
which culminated in the action were, in 
the main, as follows. 

Cohen, the plaintiff, a resident of 
Culiacan, Mexico, mailed a check for 
$3,567.50, to the defendant, First Na- 
tional Bank of Nogales, with instrue- 
tions that the check be placed to his 
credit by the bank. The check was 


drawn upon the First National Bank, 


by Octavo Gaxiola, who with Cohen 
wes a depositor in the bank, and was 
duly received by the bank on Saturday 
August 9th. 

Upon the day the check arrived the 
bank acknowledged its receipts using 
its usual form. This form, omitting the 
parts not necessary to this discussion, 
recited as follows: 

“We beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your favor of 8-6. We have entered 
to your eredit $3,567.50. All other 
items than those drawn on this bank 
are credited subject to final payment.” 

Along with the above form the bank 
made out a deposit slip in form as 
follows: 
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“Deposited in the 

First National Bank of Nogales, Ariz. 
By Henry Cohen. 

(Please list each check separately) 
Currency 
Gold 
PANU a oigici nas ba0/ oiares viene) Sionctoouascaietaj ole 
(Mail Aug. 9, 1919) 

Checks 

Oe Sohn awn sicneiacian $3,567.50 
(American money)” 


eee ee em ee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


The form acknowledging the receipt 
and credit of the check along with a 
copy of the deposit slip were promptly 
mailed to Cohen upon the day the check 
was received. Then to paraphrase 
from the statement of facts in the deci- 
sion, the transaction was, considerably 
abbreviated, handled as follows. 


The check and deposit slip were 
passed on to a teller, who made a nota- 
tion on his sheet of the check, then 
placed the check on one spindle and 
the deposit slip on another. Thereafter 
the checks and deposit slips were as- 
sorted alphabetically, and eventually 
reached the bookkeepers to which they 
were assigned by letters. Bookkeeper 
No. 1, had charge of accounts from A 
to F; Bookkeeper No. 2, had charge 
of accounts from G to O, and so on. 

In due time, the same day the check 
was received, the deposit slip to Cohen 
was reached by Bookkeeper No. 1, and 
he eredited the account of Cohen with 
the amount shown on the deposit slip. 
The check of Gaxiola, however, went to 
Bookkeeper No. 2, who saw there was 
not sufficient funds to pay same. In 
fact, during the period of this transac- 
tion it appears that the Gaxiola account 
did not exceed $49.66. Bookkeeper 
No. 2, marked the Gaxiola check “Ins,” 
denoting insufficient funds, and placed 
it aside to await instructions relative to 
an overdraft from some one higher in 
authority. 

The following Monday, August 11, 
the Gaxiola check was brought to the 
notice of the vice president of the bank, 
who ordered that it be not paid, and 
that Cohen be wired that the check was 
-not good. This was done, and there- 
after the check was returned to Cohen, 
and the amount charged back to his 
account. But, as heretofore noted, 
before this the acknowledgment of the 
check having been placed to Cohen’s 
credit, and the deposit slip, were mailed 
to. Cohen. 


Thereafter Cohen brought the instant 
action against the bank for the amount 
of the check. This on the ground that 
as the check was drawn upon the bank 
and eredited to the Cohen account, the 
bank had no right to charge it back. The 
trial in the lower court resulted in a 
judgment in favor of the bank, and 
Cohen appealed to the Arizona Supreme 
Court. Here, in deciding the question 
before it, the court, in part, said: 


“The natural and obvious meaning of 
the language used in the notice which 
the bank sent to the plaintiff, through 
the mail, is that credit had been given 
to the plaintiff to the extent of the 
amount of the check. No ingenuity of 
interpretation, or stretching of the mean- 
ing of the word, can bring the language 
into harmony with any other hypothesis. 
That the bank intended to give the 
plaintiff credit for the amount of the 
check is plainly evidenced not only by 
the notice and deposit slip, but is further 
demonstrated by the fact that on the 
same day that the letter was sent the 
bank entered a credit upon its books, 
in favor of the plaintiff, for the amount 
of the check. As a matter of law, when 
the bank mailed the notice and deposit 
slip, the transaction was closed. In the 
eye of the law it became a completed 
transaction. * * * 

“But nevertheless the bank contends 
that the transaction in this case was not 
completed. It is argued that the steps 
taken by the bank were only tentative 
and preliminary, and that final credit 
for the check was never given to the 
plaintiff. As already pointed out, the 
bank plainly evinced the intention to 
pay the check by mailing the letter with 
the inclosures. It is true that a mere 
intention to pay is not equivalent to 
payment, but we are here confronted 
with a situation where the bank executed 
its intention. * * * 


“After the discovery that the funds 
in the Gaxiola account were insufficient 
to take care of the check, the bank at- 
tempted to retrace its steps. This it 
could not do. It was too late. The 
transaction was. already completed 
The discovery could not operate to 
change the nature of the contract or 
discharge the bank from liability. Con- 
sequently marking the check with the 
letters ‘Ins,’ indicating the insufficiency 
of funds in the Gaxiola account, and 
charging back the amount of the check 
to the plaintiff's account, were im- 
material acts, and of no effect. And the 
subsequent action of the bank in tele- 
graphing the plaintiff that the check 
was worthless and returning it to him 
were also ineffective and powerless to 
discharge the liability of the bank. Ma- 
nifestly the present dilemma of the bank 
is due wholly to its own laches. * * *” 


“We have reached the conclusion 
stated in this decision with a great deal 
of reluctance. It seems to be one of 
those cases where a party has the right 
to stand upon his legal rights, no matter 
how selfish and harsh such conduct may 
appear to be. While we may not con- 
demn the conduct of the plaintiff, we 
are not compelled to approve it. The 
case is decided as it is because we think 
it would be an extremely pernicious 
thing to throw doubt upon the scope 
of the doctrine governing negotiable 
paper.” 
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IVILIZATION is our inheritance 
from the ages; ours, in trust for a 
while, to which we must add some useful 
knowledge that coming generations may 
widen their horizon. 
With this as an ideal, the manufactur- 
ing divisions of General Motors have al- 


ways pioneered in the automotive indus- 


try, addressing themselves to the task: 


of reducing costs and increasing the 
utility of automobile transportation for 
’ people and goods—also of motorizing and 
electrifying the farm to help increase the 
supply of foods. 

Groups of men within the General 
Motors family have dedicated their lives 






A Contribution 
to Civilization 


cA booklet entitled ‘““GENERAL Motors Researcu Corporation” will be mailed if a request 





to getting facts in mysterious fields lying 
beyond the boundaries of the known. 

Their tools are physics, mechanics, 
metallurgy, electricity and allied sciences. 

These pioneers on the frontiers of 
knowledge are blazing trails for the auto- 
mobiles of today and tomorrow. They 
are a bulwark—an insurance of useful 
service to consumers of General Motors 
products because their efforts lead to the 
improvement of the present product and 
to the creation of more efficient products 
at lower costs. 


This is one contribution of the divi- 
sions of General Motors to the advance 
of civilization. 


is directed to the Department of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 





BUICK CADILLAC CHEVROLET 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims 


Inland Steering Wheels 


GENERAL MOTORS 


OAKLAND 


Harrison Radiators 


* Fisher Bodies + AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears 


* Lancaster Steel Products 


OLDSMOBILE GMC TRUCKS 





+ New Departure Ball Bearings 


Klaxon Warning Signals 
+ Jacox Steering Gears 


Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories - 
- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 


- General Exchange Corporation insures General Motors cars exclusively - 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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WHERE ARE THE TAX-EXEMPT 
SECURITIES LEADING US? 


Pro and con arguments that have been presented on this 
question indicate a tendency to play to the grand-stand 
and ignore the vital facts {that the banker must answer 


oO is a subject upon which 
there always exists marked dif- 
ferences of opinion. Each taxpayer is 
disposed to object to most taxes, and 
especially to those which bear heaviest 
upon him, and to favor taxes which are 
horne by others, although taxes are fre- 
quently paid in an indirect manner with- 
out the taxpayer’s knowledge. In no 
other subject of public affairs is it more 
difficult to secure improvements and re- 
forms than in that of taxation. It illus- 
trates an age-old disposition of man 
to endure evils about which he already 
knows rather than°to adopt new and 
untried plans which might bring worse 
evils. In taxation matters of legislation 
and assessment, we are continually the 
victims of our sentiment and prejudice 
and in the present discussion of tax- 
exempt securities, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to view the question from the pure 
standpoint of reason, based upon good 
tax theory. 

The subject has become of increasing 
importance, because of the enormous 
increase in government expenditures. 
Perhaps it is inevitable as _ society 
becomes more complex that an increas- 
ing amount of the social income will be 
spent through the instrumentalities of 
the state. In any event, governmental 
expenditures have for the past quarter 
of a century been growing by leaps and 
bounds. Many can remember that when 
the appropriations of Congress reached 
a billion dollars unusual comment was 
excited. But, for many years the reg- 
ular appropriations of Congress have 
far exceeded this amount. 

It costs about 4 billion dollars to run 
the United States Government, and’ it 
has been estimated that in order to meet 
this expenditure, each one of us works 
practically one day a week to pay these 
expenses. The United States Govern- 
ment is the largest employer in the 
world. The tax burden per capita in 
the United States is exceeded only by 
that of England and in this we are a 
close second. Germany is third, France 
fourth, Italy fifth, and Japan sixth. 

The total outstanding debts of all the 
states, cities, and local governments, in- 
cluding drainage and school districts 
was in 1913 less than 4 billions of dollars. 
In 1919, this sum had increased to 6 
billions and by 1922 to ten billions. 


By DR. W. F. GEPHART 


Vice President, First National Bank, St. Louis 


Thus, in a period of nine years the debt 
of the state and local governments alone 
had increased about 300 percent. It is, 
therefore, of enormous significance to 
the citizen of the modern state, not only 
that efficiency in government be secured, 
but above all that his government 
practices proper fiscal policies. It 
is probably hopeless, regardless of the 
promises of political parties, for the 











DR. W. F. GEPHART 


citizen to expect the burden of taxation 
to decrease. Unless there is a miraculous 
change in the attitude of the people 
towards their governments, taxes in 
general will tend to increase rather than 
decrease. 

Secretary Mellon states that there are 
11 billions of United States securities 
totally exempt and in addition, there 
are about 20 billions of other govern- 
ment securities partly exempt. In other 
words, there exists in the United States, 
today, probably over 30 billions of 
government securities which are either 
in part or in whole exempt from taxa- 
tion. Secretary Mellon estimates fur- 
ther that the United States Treasury 
probably loses from 250 to 300 million 
dollars annually, because of the exemp- 
tion of these goverment securities from 
taxation. 

The chief argument for the exemption 
of securities from taxation may be 
briefly stated as follows: 


First: Since the Governments na- 
tional, state, and local, have been ex- 
pending sums far in excess of their 
current revenues, they were compelled 
to use their credit and it seemed to many 
that in the issuing of government bonds 
it was absurd to tax them and thus de- 
crease the price at which they could be 
sold. It seemed that when a state taxed 
its own securities it was simply robbing 
Peter to pay Paul and the principle of | 
exempting government securities from | 
taxation was very widely adopted and 
since 1912 has been generally practiced. 

In the second place, it is said that 
since a great quantity of goverment 
bonds are held by non-taxable institu- 
tions any attempt to tax them would be 
in a way giving an undue advantage to 
these educational and charitable institu- 
tions, since they, in any event, would 
escape the tax and thus the average 
citizen would have to make up the dif- 
ference. 

In the third place, there is much of 
what might be ealled the eapital argu- 
ment. It is said that government bonds 
are spent just like industrial bonds for 


wages and material and that the final | 


results are the same. 
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In the fourth place, it is argued that | 
since many states and local communities | 


have had the advantage of tax-exemp- 
tion, the remaining communities ought 
not be prevented from securing a like 
favor since they are just beginning to 
make 
purposes. 


PARRA LT EES” 


large expenditures for public | 


There are other arguments such as | 


that the exemption from taxation of 
government securities has no effect in 
increasing extravagance on the parts of 


governments, because society is promis- | 


ing to expend increasingly amounts of 
the social income through the instru- 
mentality of the state and the mere 
taxation of the government securities 
would not restrain this fundamental 
tendency. 

On the other hand, the opponents of 
the principle of tax-exempt securities 
advance arguments to combat the above 
views. It is stated, in the first place, 
that no one can state at just how much 
more advantageous prices government 
securities can be sold because of the 
tax-exempt privilege. That the prices 
of government bonds, like industrial 
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The Secret of 
Making Safe Deposits Pay 


Is your safe deposit department 

merely a service you wish you 
could avoid? Or is it more—is 
it a profitable unit that more than 
pays its way? 

The answer is very apt to de- 
pend upon your records. 

“Y and E” Safe Deposit Rec- 
ords are designed first of all, to 
cut clerical costs. They are based 
on the experience of safe deposit 
departments all over the country 
—and they save time and 
money. 

A “Y and E” Efficiency Desk, 
installed in your safe deposit de- 


partment, places the most essential 
of these records right at finger- 
tips. ‘“Y and E” Counter-Height 
Files, systematized to meet your 
particular requirements, are files 
and counter together, and save 
unnecessary steps. 

Write the address below for 
more detailed information about 
how these “Y and E” Records 
and equipment.can serve you. 
Or, a “Y and E” representative 
will be glad to call and demon- 
strate, entirely without charge or 
obligation on your part. 


‘YAWMAN 4»? FRBE MFG.(0. 


687 Jay Street 








Rochester, N. Y. 


ENTRANCE TICKET 


cassmEs acnermmon TO SON MO 


SAFE OBPOSIT DEPARTMENT «2793 





The very simplicity of these 
“Y and E” Records reduces 
chance of errors and also 
aids materially in putting 
the Safe Deposit Depart- 
ment on a profit basis. 
Write for details. 


“Y and E” Counter-Height 
Files—files and counter-in- 
one—enable clerks to se- 
cure essential records 
without taking unnecessary 
steps. 


Readers will confér a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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The Broad Dimensions 
of a Great Bank 


BT heyy experience in terms of years and decades, Barclays 
Bank Limited lays more than two centuries on the scales of time. 
Surveying growth of facilities in banking units, this bank checks on the 
map of the British Isles over 1670 branches—with 161 affiliated bank 
offices in Scotland and many on the Continent. Measuring the sheer 
power of resources, Barclays recounts aggregate assets in excess of 
$1,618,000,000—forming one of the largest private reservoirs of credit 
in the world. 


Barc.ays’ services, tested by time, shaped for efficient use by thor- 
ough practice, and distributed throughout all the principal world mar- 
kets, are offered to American banks. The foreign business of American 
corporations and individuals is solicited only through co-operation with 
their own home banks. 


CoRRESPONDENCE is cordially invited 


December 31, 1922 


Authorized Capital 


$97,332,000 


Issued and Paid up Capital.... 75,882,773 


Reserve Fund 
Tota) Resources 


42,149,945 
1,618,098,798 


(Sterling converted at Par) 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Frederick C. Goodenough, Esq., Chairman 


Sir Herbert Hambling, Deputy Chairman 


Edmund Henry Parker, Esq., Vice-Chairman 


Head Office: 54, Lomparp Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


Barciays Banx (Overseas) Limitep: Offices in Paris, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Havre, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Rouen, Cannes, Mentone, Monte-Carlo, Nice and other Continental cities, 


also in Algiers. 


Tue Bartisn Linen Bank: 161 offices in Scotland. 
Tue Union Banx or Mancuester: 148 offices in Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West 


Riding of Yorkshire. 


Tue Ancto-Ecyptian Bank, Lrurtep: Branches in Egypt and Palestine; also at Gibraltar, 


Malta and Khartoum. 


Representative in America—H. Poe Alton 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


bonds, are determined by various and 
more fundamental conditions than the 
mere question of taxation. It is also 
pointed out that even granting that the 
government may be able to market its 
securities at a somewhat more favorable 
price, because of the tax-exempt feature, 
nevertheless this advantage is secured 
for the government only once, whereas 
the loss in revenue to the government 
because of the tax-exempt privilege 
oceurs annually so long as the tax- 
exempt bond is held. 

In other words, it is strongly argued 
that the government loses much more in 
tax revenue than it gains from the more 
advantageous price at which it sells its 
tax-exempt bonds. It is also pointed 





out that the argument of government 
bonds being spent for wages and 
material and therefore accomplishing 
the same results as the expend- 
iture in the case of industrial bonds 
is a specious kind of argument, 
because of the fact that govern- 
ment expenditures in a strict eco- 
nomic sense are uneconomic expend- 
itures. That is to state, when a govern- 
ment makes expenditures for public im- 
provements no new wealth is directly 
created and that however desirable to 
society the results of such expenditures 
may be, yet the final loss to the public 
is large as compared with expenditures 
for industrial purposes. When a cor- 
poration, for example, issues bonds to 





construct a factory, the public benefits | 
not only in the goods that are made and | 
in the work that is supplied but the | 
government at once derives new sources | 
of revenue because it is thereby able to | 
tax the new factory and its products, | 


It is said that the argument of govern- 
ment expenditures for public works is 


very much like the argument that fires | 
and floods are good things for society ” 
because they make work and create a 


demand for materials. 
Again, it is pointed out that under the 


present plan of exempting government | 


securities from taxation, business and 
industry becomes a secondary claimant 


on the fund of capital available for | 
investment. Business is forced to pay | 


a higher price for the capital it needs 
because the government has the first 
eall on the free fund for capital invest- 
ment. 


There is not much doubt, it is stated, 


that a very considerable portion of tax- | 
exempt securities are held by those who | 


are in the higher income tax brackets 
because of the advantage in escaping 
the normal and especially the sur-tax is 
very great. The man of ordinary means 
has no particular purpose in buying 
these government tax-exempt securities, 
or in any event he would have, so far 
as the income tax regulation is con- 
cerned, quite as much interest in buying 
them if they were taxed. 

Statistics seem to show without much 
doubt that this practice of using these 
tax-exempt securties as a means of reduc- 
ing the income tax payment is very 
generally practiced. No criticism is to 
be attached to any of these individuals 
for thus availing themselves of the per- 
fectly legitimate investment, but the 
public is permitting by this means the 
negation of what is a fundamental basis 
of all good tax theory: namely, that 
individuals ought to pay taxes in pro- 
portion to their ability. 

The bearing of the whole question, 
therefore, has not anything to do with 
the general property tax as it is now 
practiced in most states but concerns 
itself almost exclusively with the opera- 
tion of the income tax. 


Plans are being drawn for remodel- 
ing the Council Bluffs Savings Bank, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa to cost $50,000. 


The Farmers State Bank, Grand 
River, Iowa is planing the construction 
of a $15,000 bank building. 


Ninety thousand dollars will be spent 
in the construction of a two story bank 
building for the Mechanics National 
Bank, Millville, New Jersey. 


Ten thousand dollars will be spent in 
making alterations to the Belmont 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. 
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Meeting the Growing Needs of 
the Great Middle West 


Sy Nn == 





Symbol of a Great New House of Banking 


Va the affiliation on April 9th, 1923, of three of 
Chicago's oldest and most favorably known financial 
institutions there came into existence a great new house 
of banking, dedicated to the rendering of a more compre- 
hensive local, national and international banking service. 


The service includes Commercial Banking, Savings, 
Trusts, Bonds, Farm Mortgages and Foreign Banking. 
Safety deposit facilities are provided also through the 
Illinois Trust Safety Deposit Company. 


The emblem of the new organization symbolizes those 
qualities of steadfastness and strength which give the new 
institution its important place in the front rank of modern 
houses of banking. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
BAN 


ILLINOIS° MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


A consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 
and The Merchants Loan & Trust Company 


Clark and Jackson Streets 


THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


Until completion of west half of Illinois Merchants 
Bank Building remains at its present location 





La Salle and Adams Streets 


CHICAGO 
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THE BANKER—Through whose genius 
John Smith, who HAS, finances Fred 
Jones, who HASN’T, to the everlasting 
profit of both, the community, and the 
nation. 

The man who knows most about each 
individual in town but who tells the 
least. 

From the standpoint of the average 
citizen, there are two kinds of bankers 
—(1) good, (2) bad. Number one lends 
him money; number two does not. 
PRESIDENT—Supposed to own most 
of the capital stock, and sometimes he 
does. In the city he is usually the 
biggest man mentally, in town; in the 
country he is the biggest farmer. 
VICE PRESIDENT—Handy thing to 
have when it comes to swearing to the 
accuracy of called reports. Always 
ready to swear. 

CASHIER—The financial seer of the 
community—lodge treasurer, treasurer 
of commercial club, treasurer of the 
church. Because he is treasurer of all 
these things, he can keep the money in 
his bank, which is his reason for being. 

Besides this, he has a boy away at 
school, a wife who is the first lady of 
the town, a Buick, a house with running 
water, financial knowledge of his 
neighbors, a garden, sometimes a grouch, 
long hours (popular opinion notwith- 
standing), a real job, hard work, a few 
worthless oil stocks locked out of sight, 
and once in a while a little money in 
his own bank. 

The cashier of a restaurant makes 
change. The cashier of a bank charges 
makes—last year it was a Ford. i 
ROARD OF DIRECTORS — Two 
farmers, one storekeeper, one real estate 
man. Therefore, they know more about 
banking than you do. 

To be a bank director in most states 
requires five shares in the banking busi- 
ness, and a share in everybody’s bust- 
ness. 

BANK CLERK—The brightest young 
man in town working for the smallest 
salary. 

ASSISTANT CASHIER—He does the 
work. 

CASHIER—He takes the blame. 
PRESIDENT—He reaps the profit. 
BANK BUILDING—The hub of the 
town’s business. Make it what it should 
be—a convenient “money store” for 
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Being a compendium of knowledge most 
of which is well known subconsciously 


By M. C. BRIGGS 
President, M. C. Briggs & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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customers. Don’t drive away trade by 
putting it on stilts to save cost of dig- 
ging a cellar. It need not necessarily be 
a thing of beauty but it must be a place 
behind whose portals is the spirit of 
good business and good service con- 
sistent with good banking. 

Strangers may judge your bank by 
the building, but if they stay in town 
long enough, they will judge your bank 
by you. A bank is “but the lengthened 
shadow of a man,” and that shadow is 
light or dark, big or small, according to 
the banker’s conception of what a 
banker ought to be. 

FURNITURE AND FIXTURES—The 
furniture is the counter, chairs, and 
desks. The fixtures are the old timers 
who have worked there for the past 
thirty years, and whom _ everybody 
knows. Sometimes I believe fixtures are 
the most important, and that it should 
read—fixtures and furniture. 
ASSETS—What you have or what you 
expect to get. They are really very 
handy things for a bank to have, and if 
they are equal to their twin brother 
liability, the department won’t close 
your doors. 


Pleasant employes, well located build- 
ing. The bills receivable and cash are 
assets, too. 

LIABILITIES—A discourteous cashier, 
a grumpy teller, an antique system of 
doing business. You thought I was go- 
ing to say capital and surplus. 
ADDING MACHINE—A great time 
saver. Some of the customers won’t 
trust it, and want to add it up again 
in their head. 

ADVERTISING—Link your advertising 
to the individual problems of your com- 
munity. Don’t tell them that “Savings 
brings success” but tell them that if 
they keep a little money in your bank, 
and add to it regularly, soon they can 
buy a cow or auto, or maybe another 
farm. (Then sell them the farm). 
AUTOMATIC MONEY CHANGER— 
It works nicely, but the teller always 
counts the money to make sure. 
BANK EXAMINER—Before he came 
around, you thought you were some 
banker. Now, after that fatherly talk 
in the back room, you realize you ought 
to be plowing corn. 

The examiner is strong on telling how 
things should not be done. Destructive 


not constructive. Out in California they | 
say there is an examiner who gives | 


pointers on how to get more business | 


and make more money, but the report | é 
has not been verified. 
BANK HOLDUP—The plumber what 
fixed the sink in the back room presents | 
a bill of $7.60 for forty minutes work. 
Cannot get insurance on that kind, : 
either. ' 
BANK NOTE—Dear Sir: 
Your note is overdue. 
in at once and settle. 
Respectively, 


Please come 


BOARD MEETING—A meeting held | 


by the board of directors for the purpose | 
of refusing your application for a salary | 
increase. 

BOOKKEEPER —This is an easy way 
to make money; have $150 worth of 
work done every thirty days for $100. 
Usually he gets to be cashier, and then 
he gets even by doing the same thing, 
so it all comes out right in the end. 


BURGLAR—A poor Socialist down on | 


his luck who believes in an equal distrib- 
ution of wealth. Literally so, because 


non-negotiable papers are often found [ 
seattered over the countryside after the [ 


get-away. 


CALLED REPORT—The only chance | 
you have of finding out if the bank is | 
Always comes at the busiest ; 


solvent. 
time. 


record of the daily life (graces, foibles) 


of the community. Who is this person | 
“CASH” to whom everyone pays so 7 


much money? 


CHARGED OFF PAPER— Another | 


lesson in the school of How to Become 
a Banker. 


but especially by him who is in the red. 


CUSTOMERS—AlIl the best men of | 


the community. Those who do not bank 


with us are classed as undesirables and | 


bank across the street. All of them 
are heavy borrowers, and we don’t want 
their business. 

DISCOUNT—An ingenious system de- 
vised so that if he defaults on the note, 
you don’t lose the interest. 
DIVIDENDS—If good, you only did 
your duty; if poor, you are a rotten 
banker. 

DONATIONS—Chureh solicitors, col- 
lectors for old ladies homes, and the 
ever present pest who always wants to 
take up a subscription have a way of 
making you think you are a cheerful 
giver. P. S.—Do you charge it up to 
expense? 

DRAFT—It took all the young fellows 
away, and one of the barbershops closed. 
EXCHANGE—Almost obsolete. (Fed- 
eral Reserve). 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE—A system 
devised by a genius, which no bank man 
understands. 
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CANCELLED CHECKS—A concise | 


Inevitable, but a source of — 
great grief, especially to the directors, | 
who never would have made that loan. | 
CHECKS—Are written by everyone, | 
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FORGERY—The creation of an alias. 
Forgery begins with a pen and ends in 
the same thing. 
GOLD—Obsolete. 
HOLDUP—Wife’s annual hat. 
INCOME TAX—An idealistic theory 
for taking from him that hath, and the 
banker is the goat. 
INDIVIDUAL LEDGER—The book 
that tells whether or not Mr. Peterson 
js justified in going to the city so often. 
INFORMATION—The lawyers charge 
for it; the cashier gives it away free. 
It’s about the same information, too. 
INSURANCE—It buys the gas for the 
eashier’s car, and gas is very expensive 
these days. 
INTEREST—The highest rate of re- 
turn you can get. Usually governed by 
what the First National charges. In- 
terest is something your customer seldom 
has in you but you can get it from him. 
The man who invented it was a wonder. 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS—It’s a 
funny thing, but—the banker worries 
about the loans not being paid, and 
when they are paid, he makes other 
loans, and starts to worry again. 
MATURITY—The date your customer 
comes in to tell you why he can’t pay 
up. “The First National will be only 
too glad to carry me.” 

30 days before the actual payment of 
a note. 
MORTGAGE—A man gives you his 
farm for a few thousand dollars, pos- 
session three years hence. But if he 
pays back the money in the meantime, 
you don’t get the farm. Usually you 
don’t. Usually you don’t want it. 
NON-PARTISANS—Farmers who own 
farms and who want to divide them with 
the men who don’t own farms. 
OFFICE BOYS—Seldom are— the 
cashier does the running. Besides, it 
gives him an excuse to get out during 
business hours. 
OUTSIDE REAL ESTATE— The 
mortuary of blue sky and shattered 
hopes. Aftermath of mortgages. Bug- 
bear of the examiner. Of course it’s 
always worth more than carried for. 
PASS BOOK—“TI forgot it today”— 
therefore, I can give no definition. 
PAST DUE—TIf it were not for past 
due notes and overdrafts, the banker 
would be happy. But after all, every- 
thing cannot be rosy. Just remember 
that it is piling up interest, and if the 
man is good, you will get the note with 
extra interest, and if he is not good, you 
wil] get neither the note nor the interest. 
So why worry? 
THE PEST—The customer that comes 
in every day after you have pulled the 
¢urtains down. Usually he is deeply in 
the red, or else a stockholder. Some- 
times both. 


RATE—The criterion of a man’s worth. 
The more you have, the less it costs you. 
To him that hath— 


REVOLVER—It is not loaded, and no 
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Construction Information — 


or ADVICE regarding building and con- 


struction is being asked every day. 


Your 


business interests dictate that you keep thor- 
oughly informed as to current conditions and 


trends. 


May we suggest that a first hand view of the 
economic progress of the building industry can 
be gained at a real economy of your time and 
money by reading the business journal written 
for contractors of professional standing. 


The American Contractor magazine, Con- 
struction Economics Edition, is a national weekly, 
featuring trend and prices of material market, 
labor developments, construction outlook, news 
and editorial interpretation of events affecting 


the construction field. 


It is $3.00 a year. 


~ American Contractor 
Publishing Company 


131 N. Franklin St. 


one knows how to shoot it. You know 
where they all keep it. 

RUBBER STAMPS—Tokens sent out 
by big banks. Every time you write 
one of them a casual letter, they send 
you a rubber stamp, bearing their name 
and yours. Possibly they want you to 
send them your items. 

SAFE—A place for depositing valua- 
bles, such as currency, bonds, and the 
safe combination, as well as Ford tires. 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT—The man with 
the silk shirt never has one. 
SIGNATURE—The naive way a man 
has of disguising his name so that other 
folks won’t know what it is. 
SILVER—Bryan—16 to 1—grape juice. 


STATEMENTS—Reading matter in-. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





spired by calls. No one ever reads 
them, and if they did, would not know 
what they meant. Printer needs the 
money, though. He married my wife’s 
sister, and giving him statement blotters 
to print saves me from lending. him 
money. 

SURETYBOND—The bonding com- 
pany has bet heavily against long odds 
that the possible rise in May wheat won’t 
tempt you. 

TELEPHONE—A nuisance, because 
no one can deposit money over the 
phone. The assistant cashier keeps com- 
pany with central, so we get pretty 
good service for these times. 
VAULT—Where you do not need to 
sweep. 
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—Buying and selling exchange. 
—Remitting abroad by sight drafts, 
cable, transfers or money orders. 
—Collecting drafts on foreign countries. 
—Issuing Commercial Letters of Credit. 


—Travel 


K. 
World-wide Facilities 


are placed at the disposal of all who are engaged in 
international business and travel. 


Checks—Letters of Credit 


Knauth,Nachod & dene 


Equitable Building, New York 





N.@ K. 




















ON THE RAGGED EDGE OF 60— 
WHAT OF THE EMPLOYE? 


(Continued from page 11) 

tional amount is deducted. Thus, at 
thirty his contribution is 2.235 percent 
of his salary and at the age of fifty it 
has risen to 3.907 percent. After re- 
tiring he receives an annual pension 
equal to two percent of the total amount 
paid to him during all the years of his 
service. 

Sometimes, as in the case of the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago, the 
officers and employes make no contribu- 
tion whatever to the pension fund and 
still receive compensation after retiring 
as do the members of the banks in which 
payment is required. The Union Trust 
Company is able to offer this pension 
without contribution as the result of a 
number of large voluntary offerings 
which have been made to the pension 
fund by directors of the institution 
from time to time. Since 1912 when 
the first contribution was made these 
voluntary gifts have amassed a total of 
$227,000, the interest of which, and if 
necessary the principal pays the pen- 
sions of all those on the retired list. 
R. F. Chapin, vice president, says that 
up to the present time about $65,000 
has been distributed by the directors of 
the pension fund to retired and injured 
employes. But the pension allowance 
under this plan is only one percent of 
the highest salary received multiplied 
by the number of years of service 
instead of two percent in the other 
banks. However, no retired employe 
receives less than twenty-five dollars 
per month. 

Suppose in one of the banks which 
require contributions to the fund, where 
an officer or an employe has been making 
his regular contribution to the pension 
fund for a number of years at the rate 


of three percent of his salary, that the 
employe does decide to leave the bank 
or is dismissed from service for some 
cause. What becomes of his total pay- 
ments to the fund? Does it then revert 
to the pension fund? In the banks 
which have been examined, including 
all those in the Illinois Merchants group 
in Chicago and the First National Bank, 
Chieago where the pension plan has 
been operating for more than twenty 
years and is probably among the oldest 
bank pension systems in the country, 
the accumulated contributions of officers 
and employes are not only returned to 
them if they leave the bank before the 
retiring age but are returned with three 
percent compound interest. In other 
words, the pension system is far from 
being something severe and arbitrary 
foreed upon the employes. It is, as a 
matter of fact, little more than a system- 
atic savings plan. 


Even if the officer or employe should 
meet death before the time for him to 
receive a pension his survivors would 
benefit from the savings he had built 
up by contributing to the pension fund. 
And in addition to the amount of 
savings accumulated through the pension 
fund the employe’s widow or children 
receive the benefit of the insurance 
which the larger banks place upon their 
employes. 


Group insurance usually goes hand in 
hand with pensions in reducing the 
labor turnover. The two cannot be 
separated. The usual rule is to give 
the employe a life insurance policy of 
approximately $1000 almost as soon as 
he enters the institution, and the amount 
is increased at intervals of a year in 
amounts of $500 or $1000 up to a total 
of $4000 or $5000. As no employe wants 
to lose this policy which time has built 
up for him he is given another powerful 


inducement to remain with the bank 
where he is working. 

Control of the pension systems is 
uniformly among the larger banks in 
charge of a small group of men usually 
designated as the Trustees of the Pen- 
sion Fund. These trustees are named 
by the board of directors and retain 
absolute control over such matters as 
whether or not an employe shall be 
eligible to receive a pension and how 
much contribution or compensation 
should be made. 

In the final analysis, the pension 
system is seen to offer a number of 
advantages to any bank which adopts 
it. It promotes a healthful spirit of 
loyalty among officers and employes; 
it encourages the use of a plan of sys- 
tematic saving; it helps to minimize the 
bank’s problems of personnel turnover; 
and it enables the bank to retire its 
employes when they are no longer able 
to be of real assistance to the institu- 
tion, without cold-bloodedly “firing” 
them into the street. 


PROTECTING THE BANK 
TELLER FROM THUGS 
AND GUNMEN 
(Continued from page 13) 

It is a job to plug these holes so that 
a gun muzzle can’t be showed through. 
But we must do it. Let’s take the lower 
opening in the wicket first. The 
prettiest way to obstruct this opening 
against a gun and still leave it open 
for business is to fasten a cleat—an 
up-standing projection—on the cus- 
tomer-side of the wicket, and directly 
back of the hole. No one can then 
slip a gun muzzle over the edge of the 
counter ledge under the wicket and get 
the “drop” on you. It is a fixture. 
It works when your mind is not work- 
ing. No crook under the pretext of 
business can make you open it. And 
you may be sure it will hopelessly muss 
up a “draw” when a gun is produced; 
in fact, it would be a fool, indeed, who 
tried to “throw” a gun in front of such 
an obstruction. And hold-up men are 

not fools. 

It is fortunate the speaking hole in 
the wicket is at an awkward height for 
quick work with a gun. Almost with- 
out exception a teller could dodge out 
of the way before a gun could be 
leveled through this one hole. But we 
must close that. There are metal affairs 
on the market having the aspect of a 
tiny ‘double-mouth megaphone which 
ean be installed in the speaking holes 
of armored wickets. The two bell- 
shaped mouths run together in a much 
smaller hole. The sound comes through 
them better than through the 3-inch 
hole in the glass. And it is a very 
funny thing to try to point a gun 
through the megaphone at the awkward 
height that it rides. 

From the standpoint of protection 
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it is an unfortunate circumstance that 
some country banks have copied the 
low, waist-high rail beside the desks of 
their officers. The many departments, 
private police protection and sheer 
numbers in the great city institutions 
make it safe for the open office section 
for the bank’s officers. But for the 
country bank where there is often only 
one active officer, the cashier, on the 
bank floor the situation becomes tempt- 
ing for a hold-up gang. The force 
of the country bank is so small every 
single one of its members should be 
securely behind the fort. 

There came to me not long ago a 
letter between the lines of which was 
a pathos like that in a story told in 
the twilight of a summer evening or in 
the shadows of vines on a lingering 
afternoon. The letter was in long-hand 
by an old man eighty years old. He 
had stood behind an open bank counter 
and seen his son-in-law shot down 
beside him by a hold-up thug. Do I 
hear you say: “Oh, we’re safe enough 
here! No gang will ever come clear 
out here for us!” Don’t vou believe it! 
A hold-up gang went out on Cape Cod 
and got the coin from a bank when there 
was but one exit to the mainland—a 
single bridge. When they left the Cape 
the single bridge was guarded, but the 
gang went right over it and escaped. 

So when your mind turns to the grim 
land of crime and to your bank.... 
beware!!! It is never too late for any- 
thing to happen but once, and you 
ean’t tell when that time’s come till 
it’s past and gone! 


CONVERTING INCONVEN- 
IENCE INTO INCREASED 
DEPOSITS 
(Continued from page 17) 
announcing our plans to build, and 
informing the public about our new 

temporary quarters. 

During the first two days of our oe- 
cupancy of our new temporary quarters, 
several of the senior and junior officers 
acted as lobbyists. This enabled us to 
put our customers in good humor by 
personal contact. The customers whom 
we approached during these first two 
days expressed their willingness to put 
up with the temporary crowded condi- 
tions for the sake of getting their new 
banking home completed. One lady 
customer remarked that it reminded 
her of spring house cleaning. “There 
is a great deal to put up with while the 
house is being put in order, but the 
reward comes after the job is done.” 

We also saw the need of placing the 
employes in the proper mood—one 
which would get them tq put up with 
crowded conditions, and at the same 
time be willing to serve the customers 
quickly. The personnel committee 
arranged a small party in the bank 
lobby, where several of the officers 
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A BANK ONCE GAVE NAPOLEON 
AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE 


HEN Napoleon conquered 

Venice he expected to secure 
a large quantity of gold by looting 
its great bank. For the Bank of 
Venice had financed the city’s 
vast commerce for more than six 
centuries. 


But Napoleon reckoned without 
knowing the facts about the bank 
—and had all his trouble for noth- 
ing. The vaults of the bank con- 
tained no specie, in fact, it never 
kept specie in its vaults. 


Other features are equally sur- 
prising ; during its last 450 years it 
paid no interest on deposits ; it did 
not pay specie on demand; it 

- charged a premium for its bills of 
exchange, sometimes as high as 
30%. : 


But it filled an urgent need—it 
provided a medium of exchange 
which everybody instantly accepted 
at face value, at a time when 
Venice was flooded by an endless 


diversity of coins, which caused ” 
endless disputes and wrangles. 

* * * * 
A strange bank, but it served 
Venice well. An historian of the 
period has said, “It has always 


.beenthe genius of banking to follow : 


close upon the needs of commerce.” 
To which statement the Seaboard 
would like to subscribe — with a 
reservation. The world is setting 
too fast a pace for those who mere- 
ly “follow.” In these days it will 
not do for a bank to “follow” the 
needs of commerce—it must antici- 
pate! It must lead! 


The “old” Seaboard has built up 
a reputation as a progressive bank. 
It has continually sought to co- 
operate with sound concerns which 
see opportunities for leadership 
through aggressive action. It has 
always been willing when properly 
safeguarded to step off the beaten 
path, to adopt new methods, to do 
new things. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


of the City of New York 


Main Office: Broad and Beaver Streets 





spoke—pointing out the need for 
quicker service in order to relieve con- 
gestion. They were also told of the 
new building, and they were made to 
feel, as our customers felt, that after 
all it was worthwhile to put up with 
crowded conditions for the benefit of 
completing the new bank building. 

That a new building has a definite 
impression on the public cannot be 
questioned, but our efforts to emphasize 
it have already proven a highly success- 
ful new business plan. The increase in 
deposits during the first 14 days in 
temporary quarters of over $300,000 has 
alone repaid us for the cost of the 
campaign, which has furthermore at- 


tracted a great deal of favorable public- 
ity. 


R. C. Wieboldt becomes a director 
of the Madison Square State Bank of 
Chicago. The bank recently purchased 
75x175 feet just west of Cicero Avenue 
on Madison Street as the site for its 
new banking home. 


John M. Schroeder becomes cashier 
of the First National Bank of Marshall, 
Minnesota, succeeding Andrew Enger, 
who has gone to Pipestone to become 
vice president of the Second National 


_Bank. 
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A Century of Service 


This bank offers to its patrons the service of 
an institution with a history reaching back 


more than a century. 


Our banking, foreign, credit, securities and 
trust departments offer a complete financial 
service to meet the varied needs of our 


clients. 


Detailed information of the service 


rendered by any of our special departments 
will be gladly supplied upon request. 


Established 1810 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $27,000,000 





LET YOUR BABE RUTHS HIT 
THE BALL FOR NEW 
BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 22) 
shown good results. Is there any argu- 
ment in favor of the long contest; can 
interest be maintained over a long 
period; do results justify a continuous 
contest; do your employes look with 
favor upon the long contest? These, 
and many other questions naturally 
arise in considering the matter. Limi- 
tations of space will not permit of ex- 
tended discussion. 

The Hit-the-Ball contest now being 
conducted by The United States Na- 
tional Bank of Denver, would seem to 
answer those questions in the affirm- 
ative. Announced as a _ year-round 


contest shortly before January Ist, 


‘ sharing the advertising expense of 


securing new accounts with the employe, 
was the motive given for securing new 
business. This contest has been under- 
way for three months and has proven 
resultful in more ways than one. The 
steady pull for new business the year 
round, the game idea to maintain in- 
terest and the incentive of regular pay- 
ments for the time and effort expended 
by the employe, all combine to make 
this plan attractive. As an added in- 
centive prizes of $50, $25, $15 and $10, 
will be awarded July 1st and January 
1st to those employes having scored the 
most home runs during these periods; 
but the $50 prize will not be awarded 
unless some employe has scored at least 


five home runs in his six months race, 

By April 1st, the leading contestant 
had filled nearly four cards, so that the 
first prize will be awarded in July with- 
out a doubt. For the last half of the 
year, the winner of the first half will 
not be permitted to compete for the 
$50 prize, and those employes who are 
not prize winners during the first half 
of the contest will be permitted to carry 
their points over through the second 
half. A small rubber stamp foot print 
is used to mark each step as new ac- 
counts are secured and it is interesting 
to see how the employes watch their 
progress around the bases. The illus- 
tration shows the card now being used 
and carries such information as_ is 
needed to show the employe what may 
be expected from his efforts. This 
eard constitutes a permanent record of 
each contestant’s standing and may be 
eashed for $10 when filled. 

By dividing the year and offering 
special prizes, some of the good points 
of the short contest are taken advantage 
of. This plan is liked by the employe 
because he feels that the business pro- 
duced by him throughout the year is 
on record and that his efforts are prop- 
erly recognized, and, at the same time, 
creates a desire to obtain just one more 
account and advance a few steps around 
the bases. 


As no payment is made except for 
a home run, there is no let-up in the 
desire to fill the card. A few simple 
rules such as govern the short time 
contest suffice to insure fairness to all. 

This plan may be modified in any 
number of ways to suit the require- 
ments of various institutions and we 
are watching with interest the results 
which are being obtained. At this time 
we see no reason to abandon the plan 
in favor of the short contest, in the 
light of results obtained. 


WOMAN’S SPECIAL CONTRIBU- 
TION TO MODERN BANKING 
(Continued from page 25) 

Expense sheets for use in keeping 
a budget 
Baby greeting cards to lead to 
future accounts 
Picture postcards to stimulate in- 
active accounts 
Copy for newspapers—special ar- 
ticles about the bank as a com- 
munity center; advertising matter 
Folders describing specific services 
of the bank 
Posters: 
to place the 
| thrift idea in 
civie centers 
where it 
{can spread 
| throughout 
the commun- 


a. for libraries 


b. for elubs 


| 
L 
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e. special posters for farmers 
to be placed in granges, 
county fair booths and 
trolley stations 

OUTSIDE THE BANK 
1. Organization of Savings Clubs 
School Savings Banks 
Employes in commercial and in- 
dustrial organizations 
Clubs of young women and men 
Churches 
2. Public Speaking 
Teachers and pupils with distri- 
bution of pencils to children 
Employes of industrial concerns 
Parents 
Women’s clubs 
Rotary Clubs, ete. 
Church finance committees and 
societies 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
Boys’ clubs and Boy Scouts 
Girls’ clubs and Girl Scouts 
Groups of high school girls 
Business and professional women 
Bankers 
Community organizations 
Radio talks 
Some weeks ago I was asked to speak 
to a group of girls attending a voca- 
tional conference. The analysis of the 
positions in banks open to girls was 
made as follows: 
POSITION 
NON-EXECUTIVE 
Clerical (filing and addresing) 
Switchboard operator 
Clerk at information desk 
Stenographer or typist 
Machine operator (adding machine, 
addressing machine, ete.) 
Clerk in mortgage department 
Clerk in safe deposit department 
Clerk in trust department 
Bookkeeper 
EXECUTIVE 
Teller 
Head of Women’s Department 
Officer 
Publicity director 
Director of Home Economies Bureau 
or Service Department 
It is a long journey down the cent- 
uries from the idle woman, so 
bejewelled she had to be carried by 
bearers, to the trim alert woman banker 
of today. The woman banker is still 
the one who is carrying burdens but 
they differ from her sister’s.. They are 
responsibility for others, care and 
thought for the affairs of some one 
else, not shackles of treasure alone. 
Hers is the choice of professions or of 
business. Interdependence with man in 
the work of the world is her watchword 
not a frantic snatching for authority 
where no ability exists to maintain it. 
Opportunities there are and will be for 
women in banks but they will continue 
to be open for women as they have been 
for men who have the will to put their 
jobs to the love test and carry on their 
work because they love it. 











HAT Bank does more than 
a nice thing: 


—which renders a Complete and Definite 
Travel Service to its patrons going abroad 


* 


Changing their traveling funds into safe and inter- 
nationally usable currency, of course. 


But the “more than nice thing’—the service that 
goes beyond business and gives the feeling of 
personal consideration, is one which relieves the 


Bank’s patrons of the many troublesome details 
and cares of travel. 


If they are going on an Independent 
Tour, such a service— : 


—helps them plan and lay out their trip 


—attends to the purchase of all railroad and steamship tickets 
in advance 


—-secures all hotel reservations 
—zgives information as to passports and visés 
—assures them of being met wherever they go, at all principal 


foreign cities or frontier stations, by a uniformed and expe- 
rienced guide and interpreter 


—arranges for the delivery of mail or cable 


—puts them in intimate touch with local trade or credit con- 
ditions or business opportunities 


—makes it easy for them to meet the right people 
—straightens chance legal difficulties 


Or if their preference is for a small, 
select Conducted Tour— 


—such a service extends suggestions for the widest and most 
varied selection of trips with full information as to itinera- 
ties, sailing dates and costs. 


These are only some of the “more than nice things” 
that Bank can do which sells: 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


For, with such a bank’s close connection with the 
American Express Company, thru trade in their 
Cheques, Exchange Orders and Letters of Credit, 
all the interlocking services of this great inter- 
national banking, shipping and travel organization 
are naturally and easily available. 


Just a line to the Manager of any American Express 
Company office—and all these “nice things” and 
many other services are at your patrons’ command 
—all to the credit of your Bank. 


Responsibility for the peace of mind and financial 
protection of the American traveler abroad begins 
at the bank which sells him his travelers cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS Co. 


Main Office: 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DIVISION HEADQUARTERS: 


922 Atlanta Trust Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. Market St. at Second, San Francisco, Cal. 
Ninth & Leuess Seseak | St. ie ad Mo. 15 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
231 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING—SHIPPING AND TRAVEL 
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ANSWERS TO IMPORTANT 
LEGAL QUESTIONS 


These selections from a recent bulletin 
of the Illinois Bankers Association fur- 
nish information on points of banking law 


QUESTION: Regarding continuing 
liability of bank stockholder after his 
stock has been sold or transferred, 
would it not be necessary to prove that 
the liability or liabilities which eventually 
eaused the closing of the institution or 
assessment on stockholders to pay losses 
was ineurred during the period the 
former stockholder held stock? 

“A” sells his stock January 1, 1923. 
At that time the institution had on hand 
no old or past due paper. The directors 
on that date examined, as did the new 
stockholder, the accounts and securities 
of the bank and all were accepted as 
good and liquid. January 1, 1925 the 
bank is temporarily closed and an as- 
sessment made on stockholders to meet 
losses before the bank can be opened 
again. Can “A” be assessed for the 
stock sold January 1, 1923 under the 
above conditions? 

Is there no form of notice “A” could 
use when transferring stock to avoid a 
possible future liability? 

ANSWER: The inquiring bank is 
correct in assuming that the liability of a 
bank stockholder covers only such losses 
by the bank as were incurred during the 
period that the stockholder held the 
stock. Where “A” sells his stock on 
January 1, 1923, and at that time the 
institution had on deposit no old or 
past due paper and the securities of 


the bank were accepted as good and 
liquid, the stockholder’s liability has 
ceased and if two years later the bank 
is temporarily closed and an assessment 
made on stockholders to meet losses, 
“A” cannot be assessed on account of 
such losses but the purchaser of the 
stock from him is the one who should 
be assessed. 

There is no form of notice which “A” 
could use when transferring stock to 
avoid a possible future liability. If 
he desires to relieve himself of anxiety 
in this respect, he possibly could get 
an agreement from his transferee of 
the stock agreeing to hold him harm- 
less, but such arrangements are unusual 
and I doubt if a new stockholder would 
eare to enter into such an arrangement. 


QUESTION: Is it necessary for a 
landlord to notify the grain elevator to 
withhold his cash rent from the tenants 
share of the crop? Can the landlord 
hold the elevator for same if he does 
not notify them, and must the notice, if 
such is necessary, be in writing? Would 
a telephone conversation be binding on 
both parties (the elevator and land- 
lord)? 

ANSWER: The proper method is 
for the landlord to take a written order 
from the tenant: directed to the elevator. 
So far as the elevator proprietor is 
concerned, he does not know that the 


SSIUUANUAAAUUANAAAAOUEENGAUOOUAENEANOOUUGNESOOOOUENOOOOOUUONNEOOOOUOOOOOUOUTOOOGOUOUUOOOOOOOUOUOOOOOOOUOUOOOOOOUOUUOOOOOOUUONOOOOOUONOEHILEE 


than 50 leading cities. 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 


distributors of high-grade securities: Bonds, Short Term 
Notes and Acceptances. Correspondent Offices in more 


Bankers of this section are invited to use National 
City Company service through one of our following 
conveniently located correspondent offices. 


LONDON 
DOGQOUEUAOOGANOOEDUGONUGOAUOOOOUGOOUREQUGELOOOAOUGOUUNOGOOOGOOCEOONOOUEOOOUGOOUOOOOUNOOUEOOOUOOOONOQOUGGOUEOOOUOOOOOOOUOOOOUOOOUNOGIOONUE 


World-wide 


POQUSQUNODEONUGUUESUSUOOOUUOOUOOOOOUOOUOOODOOUOOO GAO GOINGGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW ORLEANS 
TOKIO 





landlord has any interest in the grain 
and in event of a controversy between 
the landlord, the tenant and the elevator 
proprietor, the latter would doubtless, 
in order to protect himself, file a bill of 
interpleader requiring the parties to 
establish ‘their respective rights to the 
property in controversy. The cost of 
such proceeding would fall upon the 
owners of the property in accordance 
with their respective interests, so it 
would be well to avoid a contingency 
of this kind. 

If, however, the landlord desires to 
raise this question, he should make a 
notice to the elevator proprietor in 
writing, but a verbal notice, either 
over the telephone or in person, would 
put the elevator proprietor on such 
notice as would justify him in withhold- 
ing payment to either the tenant or the 
landlord. 

QUESTION: “A” opens a savings 
account for his child as trustee, the child 
being a minor. Can “A” at any time 
draw the money from this account with- 
out the child’s consent? Our records 
show that the child’s signature is not 
on file, “A” having signed his name as 
Trustee. Can an account of this kind 
be attached by the child’s mother or 
brothers and sisters? 

ANSWER: “A” may at any time 
draw money from this account without 
the child’s consent. Funds in an account 
of this kind cannot be legally reached 
by the child’s mother, brothers or 
sisters. Brady on bank deposits, pages 
34 and 35, says: 

‘‘During the lifetime of the trustee 
the bank may pay the drafts of the 
trustee drawn upon the funds, without 
liability. The bank is under no legal 
duty to inquire into the use to be made 
of the money by the trustee and if the 
trustee makes an improper use of the 
money, the bank is not liable. 94 
Ala. 466; 201 Pa. 299. But if the 
trustee is indebted to the bank, the 
bank will not be permitted to accept 
payment of the indebtedness out of the 
trust fund. This would be a violation of 
the trust of which the bank would have 
notice and the transaction would not 
be binding as against the beneficiary. 
The beneficiary might afterwards 
ratify the payment and hold the trustee 
liable or he might repudiate the pay- 
ment and hold the bank. 94 Ala. 
466.’’ 

If it could be legally shown that the 
funds in question belonged to the minor 
and in some manner had gotten into 
the possession of “A” who designated 
himself as trustee so that he might have 
the use of the funds for his own benefit 
or for the purpose of defrauding the 
minor, the mother or other persons in- 
terested in the welfare of the minor, 
could be appointed guardian of the 
estate of the minor and such proceed- 
ings had as would compel the self 
appointed trustee to turn the funds 
over to the guardian, but so far as the 
bank is concerned it is protected in 
permitting withdrawals to be made by 
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the trustee so long as it has not notice 
of any actual violation of the terms of 
trust. 








QUESTION: A certain guarantor Continental Service— The CONTINENTAL and 
died two months ago and the indebted- COMMERCIAL 

ness which he guaranteed was evidenced with 

by several notes. Two of these renewed B A N K S 

last week, the past due notes being re- 7450 Banks a 


turned to the debtor company marked 

“Paid by renewal.” Is it your opinion 

that delivery of these canceled notes Hl hi iter a r 
(n \ il 


iA Pe Ke 4 
iy ere 
‘in f i i H ee 


releases the estate as to that amount? 
The estate has not been closed. 
ANSWER: I am of the opinion 
that stamping the notes in question 
“Paid by renewal” and _ surrendering 
them to the maker and accepting notes 
in lieu thereof signed~ by the debtor 
company, would operate as release of 
the guarantor in the absence of an 
agreement such as that by the inquiring 
bank and a copy of which was _ sub- 
mitted by the inquiring bank. YM 
I believe that there are provisions i Dah eg \ Glaisonc’//h/ a eo in 
in the collateral guaranty agreement 
which permit the estate of the deceased i) MR RUT : 
guarantor to be held. There would be AN ‘s NG = = ~~ mt wi 
less doubt of inquiring bank being able a , ik I) Whi 
to maintain this position if it had not . 2,17. . Ne mv lil aN i i HH 
surrendered the original notes. I would a4 Z KY | 
advise the inquiring bank to file a claim ee of iy 
against the estate of the deceased “we hy 
guarantor not only on the notes which 
have been renewed, but on all other notes 
to which the written guaranty applies. 
Opinion 2479 of Thomas B. Paton, A 
counsel for the American Bankers As- 
sociation, on a somewhat similar situa- 





TRANSIT DEPARTMENT 


tion is as follows: “A renewal of a with a staff of 300 highly trained employes 
note is taken without the signature of : ‘ 3 i . 
a surety on’ the original note but the working night and day, expedites the 
old note is held as collateral to the new conversion of collection items into cash 
one. The original note provides that an , 7 
extension of time shall not release any Through the hearty co-operation of 5000 cor- 
parties to the note. Does the surety respondent banks, and 7450 direct banking 
remain liable? Opinion: An original so 7 

note left as collateral for a renewal note connections, this department has developed 
is not considered as paid. Chattanooga : acill . 

Savings Bank vs. Lumby, 185 Ill. App. > 2 commty wide machine that reduces 
111, and decisions from Courts in other the « float,”’ saves time and interest and per- 


States cited. Hence, the only effect of 
the renewal note is to postpone the time 
for payment; the original date is not 


forms a great public service. 





extinguished. According to the express The speedy and accurate handling of 

provisions of the note, the extension of 140,000 out-of-town checks a day would not 

time does not release the surety on the 7 i ‘ . 

elidel sate” be possible without the efficient assistance of 
In the Illinois case cited the Court our correspondents. It works both ways. 


held that a guarantor of a note is an 
original promissor and not one second- 
arily liable; the only way he ean be 


relieved from liability thereon is by the CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 


pa t of th te. It Iso held 
that | ‘chien a old note ‘ waked ye NATIONAL BAN K of CHICAGO 


collateral security for a new one, there 


is no extension.” “<cAn extra measure of service”’ 
; However, unless this claim against the ; 
estate of the deceased guarantor is filed Combined Resources More Than $500,000,000 


within the time allowed by statute for 
the filing of claims against an estate, it 
will be barred, and, as indicated, claim 
should be filed against the estate of the 
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UNDREDS of bankers will be on vacation 
throughout the Great Lakes Region during the 


next few months. 


They will motor or cruise and will undoubtedly 


pay a visit to Detroit. 


If you are lucky enough to be one of these, per- 
haps there will be some service which we may perform 
which will add to your pleasure on this trip. 

We extend a cordial invitation for any banker or 
his friends to write us or call upon us and make his 


wants known. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 








deceased guarantor on all notes to 
which the guaranty applies whether they 
have been extended or renewed or not. 

QUESTION: We ‘took judgment 
against “John Doe’ on a judgment 
note. He gave us a new note secured 
by a real estate mortgage on farm land 
for the amount of the old note plus 
attorney fee and costs. In less than 
four months from the date of the last 
named note, he voluntarily took ad- 
vantage of the bankrupt law. At the 
time he filed his affairs in the Bankrupt 
Court, he claimed that his real estate 
was of more value than the total of his 
indebtedness; in other words, his real 
estate would sell for more than all of 
his debts, which appears to be the truth. 


‘The reason for taking the Bankrupt 


Law was so all ereditors would be 
treated alike. 

The fact that he was not bankrupt at 
the time he gave us our mortgage and 
not bankrupt at the time he filed in 
Bankrupt Court—does this give us a 
preferred claim? In other words, is 
our mortgage in the same position as 
regards the real estate on which the 
mortgage was given, as if he had never 
taken the Bankrupt Law? 

ANSWER: This mortgage is in the 
same position with reference to the real 
estate as if the bankruptcy proceedings 
had not been instituted. 

The ease in re: Sanford, 7 N. B. R. 
351, Fed. Cas. 12310, involved the 


giving of a mortgage by the debtor 
upon a present consideration and in good 
faith to raise a contested attachment and 
to pay overdue paper to enable the debtor 
to continue in business, and this was 
held not be an act of bankruptey; and 
the case in re: Cutting, 145 Fed. 388, 
16 Am. Bank. Rep. 751, involved the 
giving of a chattel mortgage to secure 
an antecedent debt, which mortgage was 
given in good faith in renewal of a 
prior mortgage covering the same prop- 
erty and even ineluded additional 
property, and it was held that this was 
not an act of bankruptcy. 

From the foregoing I am satisfied 
that the validity of this lien will be rec- 
ognized and preserved by the trustee 
in bankruptey, but I should advise that 
the bank be represented by local counsel 
in order to be prepared to defend any 
attack which may be made by other 
creditors in an attempt to set the lien 
of the mortgage aside for their own 
benefit. 


QUESTION: We would like an 
opinion as to the rights of represent- 
atives from the Internal Revenue De- 
partment to have access to accounts and 
safe deposit boxes without the consent 
of the customers. Our members are 
approached from time to time by men 
serving in this capacity and it is their 
desire at all times to protect their cus- 
tomers; therefore, they wish to know 
just what their rights are in this regard. 


ANSWER: I find nothing in the 
law or ineome tax regulations giving 
the representative of the Internal Rev- 
enue Department the right to have 
general access to a customer’s bank ac- 
count or safety deposit box, without the 
consent of the customer. 


I have also discussed this matter with 
the Internal Revenue Agent, who cited 
me to Section 1308 and 1310, of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, and reprinted in 
connection with Regulations 62, 1922 
Edition, there they will be found on 
pp. 332-333. 


Section 1308 authorizes the commis- 
sioner, by any revenue agent or in- 
spector designated by him for that 
purpose: “For the purpose of ascer- 
taining the correctness of any return, 
or for the purpose of making a return 
where none has been made,” to examine 
any books, papers, records, or memo- 
randa bearing upon the matter required 
to be included in the return, or officer 
or employe having knowledge in the 
premises, with power to administer 
oaths, ete. 


Section 1309 provides that no tax- 
payer in writing that an additional 
examination or investigation, and only 
one inspection of a taxpayer’s books of 
account shall be made for each taxable 
year, unless the taxpayer requests 
otherwise, or unless the commisioner, 
after investigation, notified the tax- 
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payer in writing that an additional 
inspection is necessary. 

Section 1310, page 337 of Regula- 
tions 62, has to do with jurisdiction of 
the courts, and gives the district court 
of the United States for the appropriate 
district the right to require the produc- 
tion of books, papers and other data. 

In my opinion, Income Revenue 
Agents or Investigators are not vested 
with authority under the law, either to 
examine books of a bank for the purpose 
of securing information with reference 
to a taxpayer’s affairs, or to require a 
safe deposit box company to open boxes 
of customers, or to require: banks to 
disclose securities or other documents 
left with a bank for safekeeping. 


The courts are open to the govern- 
ment, and if in any particular case the 
revenue agent for the district feels that 
a taxpayer is withholding information 
to which the agent is entitled, the tax- 
payer can be required to appear and 
submit his books and papers and, in 
my opinion, a bank could be required 
in such proceeding to submit its books 
of account. 

It is also my opinion that if proper 
foundation were laid, a safety deposit 
box company could be ordered to open 
a box’of a customer and to be protected 
as against the customer in so doing. 

In conclusion, would state that I am 
of the opinion that the bank has no 
right to disclose to an agent of the gov- 
ernment information respecting a cus- 
tomers’ business affairs, as disclosed 
by the books of the bank, with- 
out the consent of the customer; 
and this applies to examination of 
a customer’s papers held for safe- 
keeping by the bank in a receptacle 
in the nature of a safety deposit box 
or otherwise; and that if an agent 
requires such information, he should 
make application to the district court 
in his district for an order to have in- 
spection or access. 


I am aware that banks occasionally 
give information to internal revenue 
agents, but it is my understanding that 
where this is done, it is a matter of 
courtesy, and in cases where the bank 
has had the consent of the customer, or 
has reason to believe the customer would 
have no objection; and in many cases 
the government representative is, in 
fact, aiding the taxpayer in securing 
necessary information for the tax- 
payer’s correct return. 


QUESTION: (1) On June 3, 1922 
we issued our Time Certificate in 
amount $1,865.00, payable 6 or 12 
months after date to one of our lady 
customers. She recently died intestate 
leaving no property in the way of real 
estate, nor any debts other than for 
her last illness, i. e., funeral bill and 
doctor bill. 

The heirs (8 in all) being of legal 
age desire to settle the estate without 


A matter of minutes to London 


“Wt must have £50,000 in 
London before the market 
closes, or suffer a loss,” a com- 
mercial depositor telephoned 
us. 
It was then 9:30a.mM.in New 
York; 2:30 by“Big Ben” in 


London—and at three o’clock - 


the London market would close. 
By 9:39 the customer’s in- 
structions had been written, the 
exchange figured and a state- 
ment prepared. 
By 9:42 the order had been 


reduced from thirty-two words 
to a few code words. 

By 9: 50—justtwenty minutes 
after the telephone call—the 
money was on deposit in a 
London bank. 

To our customer, the time saved 
in completing this transaction: meant 
a great deal; to our Cable Depart- 


-ment it was but a part of the day’s 


work. The rapid and economical 
transferring of funds from New York 
to distant foreign points is a feature 
of The Equitable’s commercial 
banking service. 


Firms and corporations whose increased business activities re- 
quire better banking accommodations are invited to consult us. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
National Life Building, 29 South La Salle St. 
DONALD L. DEGOLYER, Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
LONDON: 3 King William St., E.C.4 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 
MEXICO CITY: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


probate. All are prosperous land 
owners and farmers, and we would 
consider their joint bond sufficient 


security for our protection in paying 
the amount of the certificate. 

Please advise if this can be handled 
without probate, without incurring any 
liability on our part? If so, how? 

The deceased, referred to in question 
(1) also was administratrix for her 
husband’s estate in the year 1917, and 
in part settlement of her share of the 
estate acquired or agreed to take over 
10 shares (in 2 certificates of 5 shares 
each) of our bank stocks, which was 
in his name at the time of death, and 
which still remains in his name. The 
certificates should have been transferred 


DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES 
PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
CHICAGO: 29 South La Salle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 





to her at the time she was acting as 
administratrix, but we were unable to 
get her to bring them in for that pur- 
pose. 


Can this stock be transferred to new 
purchaser, or one of the heirs should 
any of them decide to retain it without 
probate. If so, how? If not, what is 
the proper procedure? 


ANSWER: The Illinois __ statute 
provides that where a person dies in- 
testate leaving heirs who are residents 
of the state and the estate is solvent 
and they are without minor heirs, and 
it is desired by the parties interested 
to settle the estate without administra- 


‘tion, the administration act shall not 
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Buftalo— 


An Educational 
Center 


Buffalo boasts of four insti- 
tutions of higher learning— 
the University of Buffalo, 
Canisius College, D’ Youville 
College and the Buffalo State 


Normal School. 


Five high 


schools and sixty-three grammar schools prepare 


for advanced studies. 


Into commercial, industrial, educational fields, Buffalo sends 
its young citizens taking pride in their progress and achievement. 


BUFFALO—the city of enterprise served by the 


MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


‘OF BUFFALO 
Capital and Surplus, $17,000,000.00 


apply, and administration is not re- 
quired. 

I would suggest that the matter be 
handled in this manner: 

That the inquiring bank be provided 
with affidavit setting up the date of 
death and the fact that the decedent 
died intestate and the facts regarding 
her heirship. This affidavit should be 
complete as to the facts and not merely 
state conclusions, and it should bring 
out that the decedent was married but 
once (if that is the fact) and the name 
of her husband, that he died before his 
wife, the number of children born of 
the marriage, accounting for those who 
have died, and whether or not those 
children who have died have children, 
and accounting for such children. 

It should also contain an averment 
that the present decedent never adopted 
a child or children. 

In other words, this affidavit should 
be as complete as to facts as testimony 
in the probate court if administration 
were had. 

For convenience (there being a large 
number of heirs), it would be well to 
have all of the heirs assign their in- 
terest in the estate to one of their 
number, or appoint one of their number 
as attorney-in-fact to represent them in 
the handling of the estate, so that this 
assignee or attorney-in-fact can endorse 
the certificate of deposit in question. 

The consent of the State Treasurer 





and Attorney General should also be 
procured for the protection of the bank 
in turning of this certificate over to 
the heirs. 

As to the second portion of the letter 
of the inquiring bank, having to do with 
the husband’s estate, of which the 
present decedent was administratrix, a 
document should be prepared reciting 
that the present decedent was entitled 
to ten shares of the capital stock of the 
inquiring bank and consenting that this 
stock be transferred directly, to which- 
ever one or more of the heirs are 
satisfied to receive it on account of their 
distributive shares in her estate. Or 
.that the stock be transferred direct to 
such purchaser as will buy the same. 
Consent of the State Treasurer and 


Attorney General should also be had . 


as to the transfer of this stock. 


I would advise that all of the heirs 
furnish an indemnifying bond to the 
bank covering both the time certificate 
of deposit and bank stock. 


The assistance of a local attorney 
should be secured in connection with 
the preparation of these documents. 


QUESTION: We wish to know if 
court decisions are not tending towards 
holding banks responsible for losses by 
burglary and holdups of bonds and 
securities left with the bank by their 
customers for safekeeping. We have 
reference to securities left in the direct 





custody of the bank or in safe deposit 
boxes in the vault. 

Is the liability of the bank any greater 
when this custody and safe deposit 
service is furnished for hire than when 
furnished gratuitously? 

ANSWER: It is not my opinion 
that the courts are tending towards 
holding banks responsible for losses by 
burglaries and holdups resulting in loss 
of bonds and securities left with banks 
for safekeeping more than has been the 
ease in the past. The legal principles 
involved are the same as they have been 
for hundreds of years. 

Most, if not all of these cases are 
jury cases—they are all jury cases 
except where the jury may be waived. 
The reason juries are required in these 
eases is to fix the amount of the loss 
or damage. 

It is a well known fact that juries are 
prone to find against a corporation 
where the rights of a corporation and 
those of an individual are opposed; 
and if, in the trial court, the jury finds 
that the corporation or its employes 
were negligent, the Court of Review or 
Appeal cannot go back of this finding 
of fact, which rests within the sole 
province of the jury. The courts of 
Review or Appeal have only to do with 
the questions of law as applied to the 
facts found by the jury. 

As to the second question submitted, 
would say that where the custody and 
safe deposit service is furnished by a 
bank, it is not furnished gratuitously 
where the bank secures the bank bus- 
ines of the safe deposit customer; as 
there is no question in my mind but 
what that would be considered in law 
as a consideration and that the courts 
will hold the bank to the exercise of 
reasonable care in the safekeeping of 
property. 

As between an ordinary bailor and 
bailee, it is true that gratuitous bailee 
is responsible for gross negligence, and 
that a bailee for hire is responsible 
for ordinary negligence. 

Thomas B. Paton, counselor for 
the American Bankers Association, 
covered the subject in his Opinion 1351, 
which I give below as follows: 

What is the responsibility of a bank 
for Liberty Bonds left for safekeep- 
ing without charge? : 
‘‘Opinion: A bank, which receives 
securities of a customer for gratuitous 
safekeeping is bound to exercise 
ordinary or reasonable care. While 
some courts have applied the tech- 
nical rule that slight care is all that 
is required in the case of a gratuitous 
bailment and the bank only liable for 
gross negligence the more modern 
eases hold that a gratuitous bailee 
of securities is under duty to use 
ordinary or reasonable care, and is 
liable for a lack of such care, or 
ordinary negligence. What is reason- 


able care is a question for the jury 
in each case.’’ 


QUESTION: A banks’ __sJoaning 
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For the Travel Season 


Are you fully equipped to meet the travel 


able all over the world. 


of their traveling clients. 


by our offices abroad. 


‘requirements of your customers ? 


‘ best means of carrying funds when travel- 
ing is in the form of a Letter of Credit, avail- 


We furnish interior bank correspondents, on 
request, with supplies of blank Letters of Credit, 
enabling them to meet without delay the needs 


We shall be pleased to give you full details of 


this service and of the facilities offered to travelers 











power is $6,000.00 to any individual. 
“A” has borrowed the sum of $5,000.00. 
“A” buys some live stock from “B” to 
the amount of $2,100.00. “BY” desires 
to discount this note at the bank. Would 
this make an over-loan to “A” if the 
bank discounts this note? Is there any 
way that the bank can handle this item 
without making an over-loan to “A”? 

ANSWER: There is no objection to 
the transaction mentioned, as it would 
not make an over-loan to “A”, if the 
bank discounts the note on which “A” 
is an endorser, although “A” has 
already borrowed from the bank up to 
the legal limit. 

Section 5200 of U. S. Revised Statute, 
provides that the total liability to any 
association .... or any person .... for 
money borrowed .... shall at no time 
exceed 10 percent of the amount of 
the capital stock of such association 
actually paid in and unimpaired and 
10 percent of its unimpaired surplus 
funds, (with specified exceptions). 

In the ease submitted, the second cus- 
tomer is the borrower and the fact that 
he borrows on the note of the first cus- 
tomer, instead of making his own note, 
would not make the loan illegal as an 
excessive loan. 

The first customer, whose loan is dis- 
counted, becomes indebted on such note 
to the bank, but not for money bor- 
rowed. The law does not limit the total 


indebtedness of a person to 10 percent, 
but only the total indebtedness for 
money borrowed. 

QUESTION: We have a number 
of customers who want small loans for 
a short time only. At the regular rate 
of 7 percent, the interest on such loans 
amounts to a mere trifle, sometimes 
even from five to ten cents which does 
not pay us for handling same through 
our books. 

Most of these customers would be 
willing to pay us the small fee of 
twenty-five cents as interest on these 
accommodations and we desire to know 
if we could legally charge a twenty- 
five cent minimum on such loans with- 
out being guilty of usury. 

ANSWER: It is the custom in 
several States, if not general, for banks 
to have a minimum charge for small 
loans. In Massachusetts this minimum 
charge is $1.00, which covers interest 
and service on small loans. It seems 
this is permissible under the Massachu- 
setts statute. In Texas it is quite cus- 
tomary to make a minimum charge of 
50 cents, it being urged that this is not 
usury but compensation. Under the 
New Jersey statute and under the 
Tllinois statute such a charge from a 
strictly legal standpoint might be held 
usury but as the penalty for usury is 
simply the forfeiture of all interest on 


the transaction, it would seem the bank - 


could afford to run the chance oc- 
easionally of having to forfeit the 
charge where a customer insists upon 
legal rights. We have no statute in 
Tllinois at the present time authorizing 
the making of a minimum charge. 

In the words of Judge Paton, counsel 
for the American Bankers Association, 
answering an inquiry from a New 
Jersey Bank: “Morally, the making of 
a minimum charge of 50 cents for 
discounting small notes where the legal 
interest on the amount of the note 
would not amount to that sum, is 
proper, as otherwise the transaction is 
not worth entering into. But from a 
strict legal standpoint, it might be held 
usury. 

QUESTION: If we write out a 
chattel mortgage on certain personal 
property mentioning it and also recite 
in that mortgage that it covers any per- 
sonal property now owned or hereafter 
acquired by the mortgagor, would our 
mortgage create a lien on any other 
personal property that he might pur- 
chase or acquire? If in that same 
mortgage we should describe a wheat 
crop growing and go on to say on all 
crops growing or to be grown, then 
when he should plant his corn would 
our lien automatically come into effect 
on the corn as it is planted, and would 
this be a first lien outside of what rights 
the landlord might have? 
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ANSWER: A chattel mortgage does 
not operate on subsequently acquired 
property at common law. In equity, 
the rights of a mortgagee of after-ac- 
quired property will be protected as 
against ereditors and others. Borden 
vs. Croak, 131 Ill. 68. A chattel mort- 
gage is invalid as to after-acquired 
stock. Standard Brewery vs. Nudel- 
man, 70 Ill. App. 356, affirmed in 172 
Ill. 337. <A chattel mortgage can not 
inelude after-acquired property. Pro- 
visions in mortgage therefore is void. 
Hunt vs. Bullock, 23 Ill. 320. Mort- 
gages of after-acquired property ac- 
quire an equitable lien. Morganstein 
vs. Coml. Natl. Bank of Chatsworth, 
125 App. 397. 

As to a wheat crop growing, or to 
grow, Illinois authorities are clear that 
a chattel mortgage on growing crops 
is valid. Stowell vs. Bair, 5 App. 104; 
Hansen vs. Dennison, 7 App. 73. 

As to erops to be grown, authorities 
are equally clear that crops to be raised 


in the future and not yet planted will 
not pass under such mortgage. Stowell 
vs. Bair, 5 App. 104. Therefore, a lien 
would not automatically come into effect 
when corn was planted which was not 
planted at the time the mortgage was 
given, and would not become a lien 
prior to that of the landlord under the 
statute. 

QUESTION: On or about December 
10, 1922, we issued our draft drawn on 
our correspondent bank in Chicago, and 
payable to the order of Mr. A. B. On 
or about December 13th this draft was 
paid by our correspondent bank who 
received it through the Chicago Clear- 
ing House, after the draft had been 
eashed in a suburban bank in Chicago 
and cleared through another loop bank. 
Mr. A. B. of Chicago ealled us over the 
telephone about this time advising that 
he had not received our draft where- 
upon we investigated and found that 
the signature of the endorser was a 
forgery of the name of the payee to 


WW (OKE e ORISON 


Financial BOM: 


pW eyc eee else se 
in assisting Bankers to maintain 
the steady and healthy growth 
of their institutions. ~ ~ ~ ~ 


CLEVELAND, 





OHIO 


whom we had issued the draft. When 
we were sure of this fact we returned 
the draft bearing the forged signature 
to our correspondent bank and asked 
them to credit our account with the 
amount on account of the forged en- 
dorsement, we presuming, of course, that 
they would follow the ordinary practice 
in looking to their endorser for reim- 
hursement. They however delayed in 
the matter stating that it was customary 
for us to look to the party who orig- 
inally cashed the draft. We, however, 
disagree with them in this connection 
taking the’ stand that they are bound to 
know the party to whom they pay the 
check and must rely upon the guarantee 
of prior endorsers. We contend that 
it would be out of order and impossible 
for the issuing bank to stand respon- 
sible for the endorsement of the payee 
as there is not one case in a hundred 
where they know the payee of the draft. 

Is not the drawee bank liable for the 
payment of funds on our draft on them 
which is paid on a forged endorsement, 
regardless of how it comes to them? 

ANSWER: It is usually customary 
for the drawer bank to make demand 
upon the drawee bank where draft has 
been honored and bears the forged en- 
dorsement of the payee, for the reason 
that the drawee bank has not complied 
with the order of a drawer bank when 
it has paid the funds to some person 
other than the person whom the drawer 
directed the same to be paid. 

This question was covered in Opinion 
1596 of Thomas B. Paton, counsel for 
the American Bankers Association, as 
follows: 

‘*Where C bank draws its draft 
on G bank in favor of D. F.. Co., and 
the endorsement of the payee is 
forged and the draft deposited in H 
bank, which guarantees the endorse- 
ment and collects from the drawee 
through I bank, C bank, on learning 
of the forgery six months later, has 
the right of recovery against drawee 
G, which in turn has remedy against 
I and H banks, the latter being the 


ultimate loser. Murphy vs. Metro- 
politan Nat. Bk., 191 Mass. 159. 


(GREGERSON BROTHERS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
INCOME TAX CONSULTANTS 


We specialize on Income Tax work for Banks and Trust Companies 


OMAHA NATIONAL BANK BLDG., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Critten vs. Chemical Natl. Bk., 171 

N. Y. 219. 

QUESTION: Various banks in the 
State of Illinois are accepting deposits 
from minors subject only to the minor’s 
signature in withdrawing. 

In the past we have always insisted 
upon a trustee for a minor, but have 
incorporated in our savings pass book 
the following rule, and wish to inquire 
whether we can safely accept the ac- 
counts of minors and handle them the 
same as any other account, without 
parents or a guardian acting as trustee: 

‘*Deposits by or for Minors—When- 
ever any woman married, or after- 
ward beeoring so, shall, while married, 
or single, offer to make any deposit 
in her own name, and whenever any 
minor shall in his or her own name, 
offer to make any deposit, in every 
such case the same, if received, shall 
be deemed to be offered and taken 
upon these amongst other conditions, 
that is to say: That this bank may 
pay out the amounts or any part 
thereof, so deposited, upon the written 
order solely of such person or persons 
making such deposits and such order 
or orders shall be a full aequittance 
and discharge to this bank for what 
is thus paid. And further, that 
such accounts shall in all other respects 
be subject to and be governed by 
the provisions of these by-Laws in 
like manner as the accounts of other 
persons, excepting in those particulars 
concerning which special provision 
may be made.’’ 

ANSWER: Manv states have stat- 
utes especially providing for the de- 
posits of minors in banks and relieving 
banks from responsibility in aceount- 
ing to minors for such deposits without 
the intervention of parent, guardian, 
trustee or other authority, but there 
is no such statute in Illinois. It has, 
however, been the custom in Illinois for 
banks to receive deposits for minors 
and account to such minors for the 
same as though such persons were fully 
competent. We have decisions to the 
effect that a parent as such has no 
control over the bank account of the 
minor. 

‘*The father is guardian by nature 
of the persons of his minor children 
but has no power over their estates 
unless he is appointed their guar- 
dian.’’ Bedford vs. Bedford, 136 
Til. Sup. 354. 

‘*As to the control of the person 
of a minor, the father is guardian by 
nature, but as to the estate of the 
minor, the father has no power except 
by appointment.’’ Perry vs. Car- 
wichael, 95 Tl. Sup. 519. 

The general rule, of course, is that a 
minor can not enter into a valid con- 
tract, but when a bank returns to a 
minor the funds deposited with it by 
the minor with interest in accordance 
with its rules pertaining to all depos- 
itors, there is no question but what it 
would thereby relieve itself of respon- 
sibility unless it knew that there was a 
legally appointed guardian of the 


minor’s estate, in which event it should, - 


of course, account to such guardian. 





A 


As | in the | days 






when cod was currency © 


T may be inborn love of the 
sea, or perhaps pride in a 
manly calling older than Chris- 
tianity, that draws fishermen to 
their hazardous work. The fish- 
ing industry of Massachusetts is 


as substantial to-day, and vastly - 
larger than in Colonial days when __ 


codfish was used as 
money. 


Every state and many 
countries share in the 
shipments of seafoods 
from Boston district. 
Thirty-five carloads per 

“day is substantial evi- 
dence that the world en- 
joys New England fish. 














Important transfers must be made 

in settlement of these seafood 
sales; many of the financial de- 
tails requiring advice and special 
attention, as well as routine 
matters, are carefully looked after . 
by this bank. 


It is typical of the close rela- 
tionship between The 
National Shawmut Bank. 
and not only the fishing 
industry, but all New 
England industries, that 
so many of the financial 

transactions involved in 

the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the district 
are handled by this bank. 


of BOSTON 


The bank that is closest to New England industry 


The statutes in the various statds 
above mentioned have to do with the 
savings of minors.and do not contem- 
plate that large sums of money should 
be received as deposits from minors. 
Where the amount is large the safest 
course for the bank would be to refuse 
the deposit from any person other than 
the legally constituted guardian of the 
estate of the minor. 


The bank cannot relieve itself of legal 
liability in dealing with a minor by 
the adoption of a by-law printed in the 
savings bank book or elsewhere and 
endeavor thereby to establish a con- 
tractual relationship and provide a dif- 
ferent liability than that imposed upon 
it by law. Even under notice by a 


parent or otherwise not to repay to 
a minor all or a portion of the deposit 
made by such minor, the bank may 
nevertheless account to such minor 
unless the amount is so large that the 
minor would suffer if he or she were 
indiscreet in the use of it. 


I would advise the inquiring bank to 
retain the by-law quoted, not on ac- 
count of any protection given to it 
thereby, but for reference to show to 
persons who seek to secure control of 
the minor’s funds. 

I should say the amount to be re- 
ceived from the minor, would rest in the 
discretion and judgment of the bank 
and the age of the minor making the 


’ deposit. 
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“Tom, Dick and Harry’! 


Calling attention to a too general lack 
of appreciation of Relative Values in 
Cost Accounting. 


Tom, Dick and Harry are never permitted to 
make requisitions on bank accounts. Yet, too 
often, are they allowed to requisition stores, or, 
at times, just to take and use materials as they 
see fit. 


The one or two percent cash discount on mate- 
rials purchased is never lost sight of. Equal 
concern is seldom given to the fact that a phy- 
sical count of the inventory shows a shrinkage 
of one to three percent. 


In nine cases out of ten the inventory is the 
largest of all the current assets. The value of 
materials on hand is usually much greater than 
the cash in bank. Yet many concerns estimate 
their profits on a Cost System which permits of 
a shrinkage factor in inventory. 


Accurate and persistent control of inventory 
on hand and unfilled commitments, is the safe- 
guard against shrinkage or loss. It is just as 
important as accurate and persistent control of 
the bank account. It is simply a matter of 
recognizing relative values—adopting a Cost 





System which is based on relative values. 


ERNST & ERNST 
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SYSTEMS 


TAX SERVICE 
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WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
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RICHMOND 
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NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
DENVER 
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Plans are being drawn for altera- 
tions to the Peoples Bank of Hanover, 
Pennsylvania. 


Contract has been awarded for the new 
construction of the new home for the 
First National Bank of Astoria, Oregon. 
The structure will be of brick and terra 
cotta, one story high and will cost ap- 
proximately $45,000. 


Plans have been drawn for a new 
building for the Citizens Banking Com- 
pany, Hamden, Ohio, to cost $25,000. 


Work has commenced on the new 
building for the Citizens Bank of New 
Lexington, Ohio. 


T. C. Sanford, vice president of the 
Sheffield National Bank of Sheffield, 
Alabama, was elected group vice pres- 
ident at the meeting of bankers of 
Group 1, which was held in Cullman. 


E. L. Rickert, a former superinten- 
dent of Maquoketa, Iowa schools, is 
now president of the First National 
Bank of Connersville, Indiana. 


The First National Bank of Morril- 
ton, Arkansas, will construct a new five 
story brick and stucco bank building. 


The College National Bank of Ber- 
keley, California will erect a $135,000 
banking home. 
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HOW FINANCIAL LIBRARIES 
ARE SERVING BANKERS 


(Continued from page 19) 

were all the time peacefully reposing 
in the library files of his own organiza- 
tion. In another case the head of ag 
department took the time and trouble 
to write a letter to a distant city re 
questing certain information and was 
referred back to his own library as 
being the best place in the country to 
get the information desired. “A 
prophet is not without honor ete’! In 
another case several members of a de- 
partment worked for hours on a 
problem, the solution of which it was 
afterward proved could have been given 
to them in ten minutes from books con- 
tained in the library. 


In every organization there should 
be one place for everything relating to 
its history. A scrapbook containing 
newspaper clippings about a bank, for 
instance, makes very interesting reading 
after the lapse of twenty-five years. 
This together with all its own publica- 
tions as well as those about it should 
be kept in the library. If you haven't 
such a collection start one at once and 
use every effort to make it as complete 
as possible. Perchance you don’t realize 
how interesting, instructive and valu- 
able this will be to future officers and 
employes. 

Not the least valuable service which 
a financial library can perform lies in 
giving assistance to depositors and 
clients who seeks such help. A sense 
of good will and loyalty is thereby 
created in the minds of clients or 
prospective clients which later may 
prove of inestimable value to the organ- 
izations. 

There is much to be said in favor of 
a form of organization which central- 
izes under one administration the bus- 
iness library, all files correspondence, 
credit, corporations, ete.—as well as card 
indexes. Otherwise, while certain ma- 
terial is liable to be found in all or 
in one or more of the files as well as 
in the library, nowhere will it be 
complete. No one person can be held 
responsible for obtaining everything 
that is necessary to the proper conduct 
of the business. Up to a certain point 
the credit files contain much the same 
informational material as do the cor- 
poration files. The library duplicates 
both. 


An executive sends to the files a piece 
of material which, at that time he thinks 
of as containing credit information; 
the next time he needs it, he approaches 
the subject from a different angle 
which suggests to him corporation 
material. He sends to these files for it 
with the result that it is not to be 
found. Perhaps after sufficient lapse 


‘of time it may be located in the credit 


files, but the need for it has passed. 
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It takes just a moment to re- 
fer to your copy of The Bank- 
ers Equipment-Service 
Guide—the “Little Blue Book’”’ 
now in use in your bank. 


ro GUIDE places at your finger-tips the 
facts you need to know about all the 
dependable supply houses that specialize in 
meeting your every-day needs. 


THE GUIDE is a typical Rand M¢Nally bank publication, 
and bankers everywhere find it a valuable aid. As you use 
it more and more you, also, will discover that its com- 
plete information about the field of banking supplies will 
help you in ways formerly not thought of in wise and 
economical buying. 


Keep your copy of The Guide on your desk. 
Make it your purchasing agent. 
Use it constantly. 


The Bankers Equipment-Service Guide 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Why Audits are 


Desirable Now 


JN a recent statement, The National City Bank 

of New York says that “the present output of 
construction materials, transportation equipment 
and manufactured goods generally has never 
been surpassed.” 


The bank further stated that in 1917, the year 
with the greatest production record, our iron, 
steel, textile and other products were going into 
war equipment and uses, while now they are 
going to supply the general trade demands. 


We are now catering to the general needs of 
the country. Under present conditions business 
men will find it worth while to have a complete 
audit of their books made at regular intervals and 
bankers will find it desirable to encourage their 
borrowing customers to submit their records per- 
iodically to a certified public accountant of broad 


experience and reliable standing. 


Our contact over many years with all lines of 
American business enables us to offer many 
constructive suggestions to the banker and his 


borrowers. 


A conference with our representative does not 


obligate you in any way. 


WOLF AND COMPANY 


Accountants 


(FORMERLY BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF) 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 


Formal opening of the North Austin 
Trust and Savings Bank, a’ new state 
bank at West Division and Mansfield 
Avenue, Chicago, took place recently. 
The bank has a capital of $100,000 and 
a surplus of $25,000. 


The new permanent headquarters of 
the Ohio Valley Savings and Loan 
Company of Steubenville, Ohio, a 
recently organized $2,000,000 savings and 
loan organization, were opened in April. 
The offices are located on the main floor 
of the McConville building. 


The Bank of Los Banos, California 
has started the construction of its new 
$140,000 bank building. 


OKLAHOMA CITY MUSKOGEE 





G. Brice Gaston, for three years con- 
nected with the new business depart- 
ment of the Dallas Trust and Savings 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, resigned to 
accept a similar post with the Central 
State Bank. 


Chas. J. Zahn was recently elected a 
director of the Noel State Bank of 
Chicago. Mr. Zahn is secretary of 
Hoeft & Company, Chicago. 


J. M. Anderson resigns as vice pres- 
ident and eashier of the Astoria Na- 
tional Bank of Astoria, Oregon. He is 
sueceeded by August Larson as vice 
president and Grover W. Utzinger as 
cashier. 


(Continued from page 58) 


Under a centralized file system such 
annoyances need not occur. 

Furthermore, information of great 
value, contained in letters may easily 
be lost when filed in the general cor- 
respondence files, unless there is some 
scheme by which it is co-ordinated with 
that contained in other fields. Under 
a centralized administration this would 
be provided for, and recorded before 
the letter was filed. 

Likewise, a careful study of inquiries 
received might show the general char- 
acter of information desired which 
might be used to advantage by the 
publicity department, the _ statistical 
department and others in getting out 
material which would meet the public 
demand. 

To render such a service as is in- 
completely outlined above, the librarian 
must have certain qualifications. First, 
the need of a college education or its 
equivalent can not be too strongly em- 
phasized. The business librarian is 
never in danger of having too much 
knowledge for her work. When one 
stops to realize that it is necessary to 
be a little more than superficially con- 
versant with the work of every depart- 
ment, as well as with the fields which 
they cover; when those fields range 
from economics through transportation, 
money, finance and banking to the 
various industries and trades, together 
with some knowledge of every country 
of the globe (and with many of the 
languages which their inhabitants 
speak) the conclusion is soon reached 
that there is very little in the broad 
field of human knowledge that one is 
not sooner or later required to know at 
least enough about to be able to know 
where to look for more. 


The mental training obtained from a 
college education makes for an adapt- 
ability and versatility which are invalu- 
able qualities in a successful librarian. 
There is, however, always the excep- 
tion which proves the rule, so that we 
may find a college graduate who has not 
the required mentality while one with- 
out it many qualify very satisfactory. 

The second necessary qualification is 
a library school education or its equiv- 
alent. All the education in the world 
will not suffice if the specialized train- 
ing in method and technique which 
comes from a training in library science 
is lacking. This is just as necessary 
as the professional training required 
for a doctor or a lawyer. Any one can 
easily learn to “render first aid” but 
that is not a substitute for an M. D. 


The trained librarian knows what 
standard practice is, and when it can 
safely be ignored; how to avoid the 
waste of time and money consequent 
upon experimenting on poor systems 
and inadequate or unsuitable equip- 
ment; how to index, catalog and clas- 
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sify material; how and where to 
obtain it; and how to make it instantly 
available. If perchance you happen to 
have known a trained librarian who 
was not a success, do not condemn the 
profession but apply the same procedure 
that you would to an engineer or an 
accountant who did not know his bus- 
iness! Get another! 

I am reminded in this connection of 
two visits which I made to business 
libraries on the same morning. One 
was in charge of a trained librarian, 
the other of an ex-business and profes- 
sional man. What was needed for the 
efficient running of either library was 
a combination of the professional train- 
ing of one and the business sense and 
enthusiam of the other. The former 
was proficient in method and technique 
but absolutely lacked the ability to see 
the needs of the men and to supply 
them. She considered that her work 
was done when her book was correctly 
indexed under author, title and subject. 
She did not possess the ability to sense 
the important parts of the material and 
to bring them to the attention of those 
most interested. It did not occur to 
her that she must know the men and 
their needs. The other librarian was 
enthusiastic because the library was 
proving of such use to his concern, but 
his clumsy methods and equipment had 
almost brought him to a full stop. He 
and his staff eagerly seized the sugges- 
tions made to them during the few 
minutes that I was there. They knew 
what material was needed but did not 
know how to make it available. 


For instance, they were using large 
cards on which they were entering as 
received and under very general head- 
ings, some very valuable material. 
Their selective judgment was excellent 
but the result of their method of index- 
ing was such that in a short time the 
number of cards under each heading, 
as well as the number of entries on each 
eard had grown so great that it took 
nearly as long to find the entry on the 
eard as it would to look up the article 
in the magazine. The suggestion that 
a standard size card with a single entry 
on each card be used, so that subjects 
could be sudivided as often as necessary 
proved a “present help in time of 
trouble.” But it also filled them with 
dismay for changing to the correct and 
practical method entailed the necessity 
for a new supply of cards, a new filing 
cabinet as well as the re-doing of the 
work. The sooner it was done, however, 
the less would be the expense involved. 
This needless expense must be charged 
up to the lack of professional training 
and experience. 


College education, library training, 
and business experience, however, will 
separately or collectively avail nothing 
if there is a lack of native ability and 
adaptability. As in other professions 


Over two-thirds 
of the banks in 
Wisconsin carry 
accounts at the 


First Wisconsin 


A Trunk Line to the Wisconsin District 


In telephone and telegraph systems a number 
of lines of communication are gathered togeth- 


er into one main cable to simplify the trans- 
mission of messages between distant points. 


In a similar way, the First Wisconsin pro- 


vides 


one trunk line of communication 


between the large financial centers of the 
country and the hundreds of individual banks 


scattered throughout this vicinity. 


This 


makes it possible for you to send your Wiscon- 
sin items to one centrally located institution 
with the assurance that they will be handled 
with the least possible delay. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


Capital and Surplus 
Ten Million Dollars 


and other kinds of business an alert 
mind, the habit of thinking things 
through to their logical conclusion, 
good judgment, patience, tact and en- 
thusiasm combined with vision and the 
willingness to take responsibility; the 
ability to bend and not break as does 
the tall grass before the oncoming 
storm, and above all to come up fresh 
and smiling after it has passed, such 
are some of the qualities that make for 
success. 

Another prime requisite of a suc- 
cessful librarian is the quality of fore- 
sight. It is not sufficient to wait for a 
demand as is sometimes the policy of 
the shortsighted supervisory officer who 
does not comprehend the work of the 
library or the needs of its clientele. 





Especially in the field of government 
documents and of private corporations 
and associations, their publications are 
soon exhausted, and often a delay of 
even a day spell “too late.” Further- 
more, when an important conference of 
officials is in session and a decision is 
to be made at once about an industry 
in California or a corporation in 
France, of what avail is it to order 
when the demand comes. The material 
must be already on file to be of any use. 

In order to acquire the necessary 
foresight the librarian must have an 
intimate knowledge of the personnel, 
the policy and the methods of the 
concern. The closer the contact between 
the department heads, the executives 


and the library, the more valuable the 
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service will be. If the right type of 
librarian has been selected it is only 
fair to place the same confidence in 
him as is placed in other heads of de- 
partments and to give him the infor- 
mation which he needs to have in order 
to give you the service which you have 
a right to expect. 

Resourcefulness follows close to fore- 
sight among the necessary qualifications. 
Every alert librarian feels her work 
has been to some extent a failure if 
she cannot produce at least a little in- 
formation on any subject about which 
she is asked. It may be that the only 
information that she can give is the 
name of an expert, or the name of a 
concern which has a library which has 
specialized along these very lines. As 
it is obviously impossible for one 
library to have all the material on every 
subject, the next best thing is that there 
be vision enough to cover the most vital 
interests and common sense enough to 
keep a record of where other sources 
of information may be found with as 
little delay as possible. 

The well equipped librarian must be 
able to distinguish between what is 
worthless and what is of value; he 
must have the courage to stand for a 
well thought out principle even at the 
risk of being misjudged or called set 
in his ways. From what I have been 
able to observe, the foundations of all 
structures must be built according to 
fixed laws. The engineer builds the 
piers of a bridge in conformity with 
engineering principles. I do not under- 
stand them, but neither do I question 
them. By long experience they have 
been proven to be correct. 

Abundant results ean be produced if 
the librarian is given the freedom of 
action and the authority to act inde- 
pendently which is given to the well 
qualified head of any other department. 
There is no greater handicap in the 
service of a library than the executive 
who refused to delegate authority and 
who attempts to guide his librarian in 
matters of library policy of which he 
has no knowledge. 


It must be recognized that librarian- 
ship is a profession and that many, so- 
called librarians are in no way equipped 
for their work, consequently having no 
right to the title. For this reason they 
have not measured up to the standard 
required. Many business men, either 
because they do not want to pay the 
price for an efficient librarian, or per- 
haps because they do not care to spend 
the time personally to investigate and 
select one, have either allowed their 
libraries to be administered by a file 
clerk or a stenographer already in the 
organization, or have permitted the 


selection to be made by some minor 
officer of narrow vision who is entirely 
ignorant of the requirements and de- 
mands of the position. 
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Failure of the libary under these con- 
ditions is almost assured. In a recent 
issue of the New York Times, I noticed 
the following advertisement, “Librarian 
wanted. Salary $1200.” You ean not 
get a librarian in New York City today, 
for $1200, or for $1500, or $1800. The 
best that you can do for that price is 
what is known in the profession as a 
library assistant, and for $1200 she will 
not be a very high grade one at that. 


One of the most valuable business 
assets is a wide acquaintance and 
friendly relationships with others in the 
same line of work. One method of 
deyeloping this is by attendance at con- 
ventions, not only of librarians, but 
‘of bankers as well. In addition to the 
benefit which is derived from the broad- 
ened field of acquaintance there is, for 
the librarian, no little value in the 
realization of the ideals as well as the 
practice of banking which comes from 
attendance at a convention such as took 
place at the Hotel Commodore last 
October. 

From remarks which I heard made at 
that time, I am sure that many a bank 
librarian in New York City obtained a 
new conception of the significance of 
her work as well as an inspiration which 
is still with her. To the banker as well 
as to the librarian will come some little 
measure of benefit from such an asso- 
ciation for it will bring to him an ap- 
preciation of the problems which con- 
front the financial library, and some 
hint of what qualifications, training 
and experience he should look for in 
selecting his librarian. 

In a message to special librarians, 
Secretary Hoover says, “There can be 
no question of the value of such a 
service to the larger business firms, 
when the work is properly organized 
and the librarian-in-charge has a clear 
conception of the possibilities of his 
position. The statement that “knowledge 
power” is as true for business as well 
as for the learned profession, and the 
business librarian who can make his 
service an integral part of his firm’s 
organization may become a_ positive 
factor both in the increase of profits 
and in the development of constructive 
business standards.” 

When the business man—or the 
banker—realizes this fact he will not 
hesitate, I am sure to offer whatever is 


necessary in the way of salary or posi- ° 


tion to secure what he needs. 


Stafford H. Parker, assistant cashier 
of the American National Bank of 
Richmond, Virginia, has been made 
manager of the new Grace Street office 
of that bank. 


Alterations and addition to the 
Waltham Savings Bank, Waltham, 
Massachusetts, amounting to $80,000 
will be made. 


At the annual meeting of the Plymouth | 


County Bankers’ Association of 
LeMars, Iowa, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: John 
Van Mimwigen of Merrill, president: 
C. M. Bolser of LeMars, vice president; 


V. J. Martin of LeMars, secretary, | 
and L. F. Kliebenstein of Kingsley, | 


treasurer. 


Carriebelle Freeman, who was re §— 


cently made an assistant secretary of 


the Houston Land and Trust Company, : 
Houston, Texas, is the only woman who | 
now holds a position as an active bank | 


official in the city of Houston. 


Wm. E. White has been elected as- 
sistant cashier of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles. 


Walter H. Bosworth, teller at the § 


Union National Bank, Elgin, Illinois, 
was appointed city treasurer, succeed. 
ing James Douglas of the Home Na- 
tional Bank. 


J. T. Nervig of Hardy, Iowa, was 


recently named as cashier of the Farm- | 


ers Savings Bank of Swea City. He 
sueceeds Charles F. Bier, resigned. 


C. I. Prouty, formerly assistant 
cashier of the Montana National Bank 
of Havre, Montana, has purchased the 
Miners and Smelters’ Bank of North- 
port, Washington. 


A two story bank building wili be 


erected for the Mahaska County State 
Bank, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


The Greenville Bank and Trust Con- 


pany of Jersey City, New Jersey has ; 


awarded contract for its new building 
to Alfred C. Bossom, architect. 


Plans are being drawn for making 
interior alterations to the LaGrange 


Trust and Savings Bank of LaGrange, | 


Tilinois. 


Twenty-five thousand dollars will be 


spent in making alterations to the First 


National Bank of Waterloo, New York. : 


Plans are being drawn for making 


alterations to the Italian Labor Center 
Realty Company’s bank and office 
building of New York City. It will cost 
$5,000. 


Fifteen thousand dollars will be spent 


in the construction of a bank building | 
for the Hanover Union State Bank, | 


Hanover, Illinois. 


A three story bank building valued 
at $200,000 is contemplated by the 
Madison Square State Bank, Chicago, 
Tilinois. 
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BACK TO NATURE 
INEXPENSIVELY 


(Continued from page 27) 

No summer camp is complete without a 
dog. Woodynook’s mascot is “Don” and 
he is a regular Albert Payson Terhune 
collie. He is the special pet and play- 
fellow of Theodora, the 9-year old queen 
of our camp. There is no end of things 
for him to do and he does them, from 
barking at the woodpecker to examining 
the lone woodechuck’s hole, which he be- 
lieves will bear looking into. A collie 
is not naturally a water dog but “Don” 
has acquired the taste and helps to en- 
liven the daily swimming hour in the 
lake. He likes to ride in the boat, too. 
Once when the family started out for a 
row and left him behind he ran out onto 
the end of the dock, barking pathetically. 
Then he crept out on a projecting log 
as far as he could and finally jumped 
into the water and began swimming after 
the boat. Theodora said, “That is affec- 
tion,’ and she ordered the oarsman to 
row back to shore and let him into the 
boat, as it looked as if he would swim 
till he was exhausted rather than be 
deserted. As can be imagined, “Don” 
is a splendid watchdog. He guards the 
house well at night. But he loves the 
younger children, Mary Frances and 
Gary, not wisely but too well, as he some- 
times knocks them down in the exuber- 
ance of his joy. 

The 6 o’clock woodpecker is another 
institution intimately associated with 
“Woodynook.” Every morning at 4 
o'clock or thereabouts comes a red- 
headed woodpecker to sound the toesin 
by hammering on the tin pipe extens‘on 
of the kitchen chimney. Naturalists tell 
us that woodpeckers do this for pure 
amusement and not with any idea of 
obtaining sustenance from the unre- 
sponsive metal. Be that as it may, the 
bird’s rat-tat-tat serves as a very good 
substitute for an alarm clock, though 
sometimes “Don” beats him to it by 
barking about 4 A. M. at a stray hedge- 
hog or at the eight pastured horses go- 
ing down ta the lake to drink. 

Sylvia Lake, near the southern end 
of St. Lawrence County, is a great place 
for the student of natural history. There 
are at least eight different kinds of trees 
around the cottage—spruce, hemlock, 
cedar, maple, elm, poplar, birch, oak. 
It is wonderful for city-bred children 
to learn to know these trees, and birds, 
too, such as partridges, woodpeckers, 
nuthatches, thrushes, owls, humming 
birds, cedar waxwings, kingfishers, whip- 
poor-wills, etc., and to become familiar 
with squirrels, chipmunks, muskrats and 
other furry denizens of the forest, to 
say nothing of the aquatic forms of life. 

There is good fishing in the lake. 
Lots of trout and bass are caught by 
others. Woodynookers are not yet very 
expert Izaak Waltons. One season they 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Detroit Clearing House Association 
reports total deposits in Detroit Banks 


February 21, 1923 - 
February 21, 1913 - 


Increase in ten years 
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THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MELLION DOLLARS 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a bank and apartment 
building to cost $15,000 for the Brilliant 
Bank and Savings Company of Bril- 
liant, Ohio. It will be two stories high 
and will be of brick and tile. 


The Pollock State Bank of Pollock, 
North Dakota are planning the erection 
of a one story bank building. 


James A. Hoyt resigns as vice pres- 
ident of the First National Bank in 
Detroit. Mr. Hoyt will devote a greater 
portion of his time to the Union Mort- 
gage Company of Detroit, of which he 
has been president since the organiza- 
tion of the company. 


by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


. modeling its building. 





The Bank of Umatilla, Florida, will 
erect a new banking home to cost 
$20,000. 


The Maryland Surety and Trust 
Company of Hagerstown, Pennsylvania 
is planning the erection of an eight 
story bank and office building on the 
site of its present three story building. 


More than 10,000 people visited the 
formal opening of the new quarters of 
the Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Long Beach, California. 

The Iowa Trust and Savings Bank 
of Dubuque, Iowa, contemplates re- 
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caught about two dollars’ worth of fish 
with eight dollars’ worth of tackle. But 
the fish are there and in time we expect 
to learn their wiles and their haunts a 
little better so that we can eke out 
our larder with fresh fish of our own 
catching. 

The two sons-in-law, when they are in 
the city, may consider themselves “some 
punkins,” but here, like the Gideonites 
of old, they are often just “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.” 

It is strange what a transformation it 
makes in a man with a “white collar 
job” to get back to nature and put on 
comfortable outing clothes. Then he’s 
not afraid of hard physical work. 
Menial tasks seem only fun when he’s 
on vacation. 

The fuel shortage had no terrors at 


“Woodynook.” There is plenty of wood. 


—dead branches, odds and ends left by 
the builders, and driftwood from the 
lake. Sawing and chopping wood for 
the kitchen stove and the fireplace is 
one of the “daily dozen” exercises of 
the camp. Pumping the water is an- 
other, as no windmill or other power 
pump has yet been installed. A good- 
sized galvanized iron tank is put up 
over the roof of the kitchen, high enough 
so that water will flow to a tap on the 
second floor as well as to the faucet in 
the kitchen sink. The pump is located 
in the boat house and a pipe leads to 
deep water about forty feet out into the 


lake. It takes about 450 strokes to fill 
the tank. But the water pumped in 
this way is not used for drinking pur- 
poses. The intake is too near the shore. 
The lake is fed largely by springs and 
so the process of getting pure drinking 
water consists of rowing out about three 
hundred yards and then sinking a pail 
on the end of a 20-foot rope and hauling 
it up full of clear cool H,.0. 

And that’s going far enough in these 
prohibition times. 


H. E. Otte, vice president of the Na- 
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(Continued from page 16) . 
faculty representative was to be general) ial 
manager of the bank and to be bonded! actu 
to the full amount of its available assets.) mak 
The cashier and runners of the bank? The 
were also to be bonded for $2,000 each? add: 
The general manager was to select the) lat 
bank officials and operatives from the! pool 
most talented and trustworthy students) full 
of the commercial course, all of whom to spel 
be eligible for the bank staff must main.! 


tional City Bank of Chicago, has been 
appointed a member of the advisory 
board of the National Surety Company 
to succeed the late E. D. Hulbert, pres- 
ident of the Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company of Chicago. 


Neil MacLennan has been appointed 
a member of the advisory board of the 
Long Beach branch of the Pacific 
Southwest Trust and Savings Bank. 
N. A. Pedley has been appointed as- 
sistant cashier of the Ocean Park 
branch. 


Construction work on the new $135,- 
000 building of the College National 
Bank of Berkeley, California is under 
way. The building will be of the Doric 
type of architecture, one story in height 
with a mezzanine floor. 


Information for the A. B. A. Key Book 


N order to maintain the accuracy and up-to-dateness of the 
“Key to the Numerical System” of the American Bankers 
Association, the publishers are anxious to secure the co- 

operation of the bankers throughout the country in compiling 
accurate information regarding new banks and closed banks, 
and ask that whenever possible the following information blank 
be filled out and sent to RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


to the banking world. 


This information is a service 


The Eigth Edition of the “Key” book is now being compiled 
and will be published early in 1924, the book being issued every 


two years. 


Please fill out and mail this COUPON 





RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers, A. B. A. Key Book 
Chicago, IIl. 
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tain an average scholarship grade of 9° 
or more. From ten to a dozen out: | the 
standing students were to compose th fa 
staff of officials and they were to he 
juniors and seniors. Any vacancies due dai 
to graduation were to be filled by pro-| of 
motions or new elections to the bank/ 

roaster. 


The Business High School bank has! len 
eclipsed the most optimistic expecta | eu] 
tions of her originators and has given! of 
rise to the establishment of similar proj-' _ ine 
ects at Central and Eastern High! ex 
Schools in this city. At present, the) ac 
Business High School bank has 1800 de _ in; 
positors and it handles $150,000, worth! me 
of business annually. Three percent sti 
interest is paid quarterly on the deposits _th 
which range from ten cents to ten ni 
dollars or more. Several boys who 
work outside of school hours maintain H 
accounts that total between $400 and pl 
$500, while the average bank book of bs 
the young depositors shows total credits) 
that range between $10 and $20. In} 
addition to handling the savings of the) h 
individual students, the school bank) y 
also has charge of all the athletic) } 
dramatic and other general funds off jy 
the school. The bank which looks for)  y 
all the world like the financial establish-) 
ment of any small town with its com-f } 
plete quota of fixtures and furnishings r 
is located on the third floor of the highF 
school building and is of special service e 
to the teachers and other employes who’, 
are able to cash or deposit their pay) 
checks without having to make tiresome ‘ 
trips to the down-town banks for that) ; 
purpose. { 

A depositor can add to his account) | 
or withdraw it at any time. If hey, 
wishes to send money to another city, 
the manager of the bank will give him], 
a draft without charge for the service) | 
in return for a check or cash. No check- | 
ing accounts are accepted. The high 
school bank uses two commercial de- 
positories where it banks its funds daily 
while these down-town establishments 
also handle all its investments. It is 
outstanding that since the organization | 
of the first school bank in the District 
of Columbia and the establishment of | 
similar banks at the two other leading > 
high schools that a case of dishonesty | 
among the students has never occurred, | 
while no attempt has ever been made to | 
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rob either the bank or the school runners 
who transport the funds daily from the 
high schools to the commercial vaults 
and strongholds. 

The school banks afford the commer- 
cial students opportunities to gain 
actual practice in handling money and 
making regular business transactions. 
They learn all about the “how” of 
adding machine and typewriter manip- 
uation, check protection, and bank 
bookkeeping. The students are given 
full school credit for the time they 
spend in the school bank, which is open 
daily except Saturday and Sunday 
throughout the school year from 8.45 in 
the morning until 4.30 in the afternoon. 
Each of the pupils on the bank staff 
spends between two and three hours 
daily working in the bank while some 
of those who are particularly interested 
in the work put in twice as much time. 
On graduation, these amateur money- 
lenders are always in demand to oc- 
eupy positions in the leading District 
of Columbia banks and places of bus- 
iness. Many of the students become 
expert bookkeepers and certified public 
accountants. The facilities in Wash- 
ington are innumerable for the govern- 
ment employes and_ ex-high school 
students to work for Uncle SM during 
the day and go to school or college at 
night. 

More than 150 alumni of Business 
High Schools have up to this time gained 
practical business experience in the 
bank of their Alma Mater before going 
out into the world to work for a living. 
Kastern High School which established 
her bank two years after the business 
venture proved successful has trained 
between 75 and 100 boys and girls who 
now are holding responsible positions in 
Washington banks ‘and offices. Central 
High School has sent about 100 of her 
bank students into commercial life 
ready to step right in and take charge 
of small banks and run them almost as 
efficiently as would their veteran owners. 
Although there are only 800 depositors 
who regularly bank at Central High 
Schoc’, it usually has between $25,000 
and $30,000 on deposit and does a 
total business of $150,000 a year in addi- 
tion to cashing an additional $40,000 in 
checks. 

The high school banks, not being na- 
tional banks, are not eligible for mem- 
bership in the Washington, D. C., clear- 
ing house. However, their checks go 
through that establishment and all their 
relations with the commercial banks are 
most pleasant. The high school banks 
are not subject to regular visits by na- 
tional bank examiners but they have to 
make monthly reports to the office of 
finance and accounts of the District of 
Columbia Board of Education. Every 
possible facility is provided to help the 
youthful bankers to gain an all-around 
experience in the complexities of bank- 
ing methods. 


Built on the success 


of the young business 
men it has helped. 


©N. B.R. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 





Use Washington 


for Bank Service 


EADING banks have learned 
how to use the wonderful 
commercial information facili- 
ties of the government for their 
own business problems. You 
can get the same advantages 
for your bank. 

As personal representatives 
of banks for commercial intel- 
ligence, we shall be glad to 
give you the benefit of our ex- 
perience. 


Write us freely 
THE WILLARD M. KIPLINGER 


AGENCY 
Albee Building 
| Washington, D. C. 

















Judge W. L. Cook, who was recently 
appointed a member of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Tennessee, was 
made a director of the First National 
Bank of Dickson. 


Plans are being drawn for the erec- 
tion of a $25,000 building for The First 
National Bank, Indian Head, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Complete 
Financial 
Service 


THE OMAHA 
NATIONAL BANK 


> > + 


THE OMAHA 
TRUST COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Resources Over $35,000,000 















PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
references; services. At and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 
particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 

624 F Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Read the Want Ads 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers ‘ 
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PREVENTING POSSIBLE 


TRAPPING 


IN VAULT 


Largest safe deposit vault in New York 
spares no precautions to safeguard the 
life of anyone locked up after closing. 


OW to get a man out of an airtight 

bank vault, once the heavy doors 
have closed and the time locks have 
made them fast for many hours, is a 
question receiving study from bankers 
all over the country. The dramatic 
delivery of a young clerk brought to 
the verge of death by another clerk’s 
prank in closing the vault doors of a 
bank in Paterson, N. J., has directed 
national attention to the peril of these 
practically drill-proof repositories of 
wealth. 


A man once caught inside a big, 
modern vault is almost beyond the pale 
of help, unless it is protected with 
special safeguards. That the New 
Jersey incident did not develop into a 
fatality may be attributed to the prompt 
action of the bank’s officers and the 
almost miraculous skill of the machine 
tool operators who toiled against time 
to save the imprisoned man’s life. 
Meanwhile the agony which he under- 
went is something not pleasant to think 
about. One thing is certain. Where 
airtight vaults exist precautions against 
loss of life by imprisonment must be 
taken. Such precautions are taken by 
New York banks and trust companies. 
To the layman little is known of the 
peril that exists in the underground 
steel caves which guard the city’s public 
and private wealth. Outwardly we see 
a glistening, massive door, much glass, 
some wheels. 


A twenty-ton door swings to with the 
touch of a finger and slips into place 
by the turn of a yacht wheel. It is 
then irrevocably closed for hours, and 
once a door has been squeezed into 
place by the compressing wheel and the 
lock itself given half a turn to the left, 
no power on earth short of explosion 
or tool force can pry the tomb open 
until the hours designated have rolled 
by. 


As the vaults of modern times are 
water-tight, as well as fire-tight, it 
follows that they must be air-tight. 
According to their air space they are 
capable of sustaining human life any- 
where from two to five hours at the 


most. Once locked in, one must die 
unless released within a few hours. 


There are many small vaults which 
lack an alarm system. But it is prob- 
able that the recent example in Pater- 
son will result in a widespread installa- 
tion of the necessary equipment to 
safeguard human life against a not un- 
likely accident. The banks which have 
these alarm systems—and many of New 
York’s vaults never have been without 
them—now find fresh satisfaction in 
their foresight. 


At the Guaranty Trust Company, 
which has the largest single vault in the 
city at its Fifth Avenue branch, there 
is an arrangement against loss of life 
by accidental imprisonment in its steel 
chamber. Its scheme is military. A 
thorough search prior to closing makes 
imprisonment almost impossible. The 
vault officers, including the maids of the 
coupon booths, begin their preliminary 
examination at ten minutes to 3 o’clock. 
The attendants march to the extreme 
wall of the steel chamber and look down 
the right and left corridors. At the 
end of each corridor is a wall of mir- 
rors. These mirrors reflect the rear of 
the corridor behind the back of the ex- 
amining attendant. There are no col- 
umns. The aisles are clear to the vision 
from end to end. No one could escape 
the most cursory glance. Each corridor 
is scrutinized in this same fashion and 
the entire wall space examined for 
missing or open boxes. The coupon 
booths are searched and the word passed 
that the vault is emptied. 


The vault crew retires to the outer 
hall and the immense door platform is 
raised to permit the door to be swung 
into place. At the first inch of lifting 
the platform sets off an alarm which 
clangs throughout the safe deposit 
quarters for three minutes. No so- 
journer in the vault would tarry long 
even if he had achieved the impossible 
and escaped the eyes of the vault staff. 
Next, tha great door is swung into 
place. Thirty-eight tons slide majestic- 
ally with the touch of a finger. Like 
a great ocean liner it slips into its 


socket, then halts for the turnscrew to 


grind it into line. The compression 
wheel shoves the door into its bolt socket, 


The handle is sprung, the combination : 


set, and the time clock clicks. 


Vice President BR. J. F. Allen of Han 


Guaranty Safe Deposit Company said 
that a system for the relief of a prisoner 
had been in operation ever since the 
vaults were built. 


“The reason we cannot make it easy 
to get out is that we have to make it | 
“This 
talk about air ducts and emergency | 


impossible to get in,” he added. 


doors is absurd. Tubes would only draw 
fire, and combinations without clocks 
have long been obsolete. 


“The principal obstacle to entrance 


from the outside is the time clock. This | 
is under glass on the inside of the door. | 


It is a_cog-pendulum clock, of which 
there af€ four on every safe. 
one breaks the next can be set. These 
time clocks operate against the bolt 


center of the great door. Until the time 7 


elock runs down after being set it is 
impossible to turn the handle that re- 


leases the steel bolts from their sockets | 
in the door jam. The clock is set like | 


a kitchen alarm clock and goes off the 
same way. The clocks are usually set 
for a half hour to one hour ahead of 


opening time so as to allow for possible | 
delays in working the combination. A | 


clock can be turned off only from the 
inside of the door. Once the door is 


closed, therefore, the clock can only be | 


turned off by some one on the inside. 


The person there does not necessarily © 
know this and cannot take advantage of 
it unless he is able to get in touch with | 


some one on the outside. 


“The only thing to do is to make it | 


impossible for the person shut in to be 
obliged to remain without help. We 


have a light that burns all night in the | 


vault. The other lights go out automa- 


tically when the door is shut, but this | 


light remains. It is above the telephone. 
The telephone connects with the central 
telephone office. Above the telephone is 
2 typewritten card of instructions, advis- 
ing what to do if locked in the vault. It 
gives the telephone number of the night 
watchman who patrols the bank corri- 
dors all night. The imprisoned person 


need only tell his plight to this officer. 
The watchman would immediately tele- 
phone to the officer of the vault, and, | 
failing to get him, to every officer in| 
his roll-book of bank officials, until he | 
obtained the necessary help. The bank | 
officials would then round up the pair 
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who control the unified combination 
figures and assemble at the vault door. 
They again would connect the outside 
world by telephone through the central 
operator and begin their instructions to 
the man inside. They would tell him 
to go to the safe door and break the 
glass that encloses the time clocks. Then 
he would get instructions on how to 
release the clock bar. It is a simple 
operation. <A child could do it if in- 
structed. The officers could next spin 
the knob to the opening numbers of 
the combination. Each officer has his 
own disk, his own combination. Onc 
cannot work alone. Each must take hi-= 
turn with the twists and numbers. Once 
the combinations were worked out, the 
bolts released by the time bar from 
inside could be pushed out of their 
sockets and the door opened.” 

There are some vaults which have two 
floors. These are the hardest to search. 
The Mereantile Safe Deposit Company 
has a two story vault. That of the Na- 
tional Park Bank also has two floors. 
Every precaution is taken to avoid 
locking in any employe. Should one 
get caught, however, he need but read 
the instructions printed over the tele- 
phone, find the wrench with which to 
open the time-clock door and drop its 
operating bolt. Once the efficacy of 
the time clock has been upset the vault 
ean readily be entered from without by 
those knowing the combination. 
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Is Your Bank Earning All 


obligation whatsoever. 


Dept. B-18 


Until a bank robbery in Northampton, 
Mass., not so many years ago, there were 
no time clocks on safes. In that case 
the robbers tortured and bullied the 
cashier into revealing the combination 
and broke into the safe while he watched 
them do it, carrying off thousands of 
dollars. Had the time clock been in 
operation his revelation would have 
been valueless. In modern safes two 
persons with separate combinations are 
necessary to effect entrance. 

C. P. Schultz of the National Park 
Bank, which has a vault with a door 
weighing forty-two tons and four feet 
thick, maintains that two men could 
live forty-eight hours locked up inside. 
This vault has an emergency door at the 
rear. It is closed at night five minutes 
before the large door. When the bolts 
of the emergency door are sprung they 
automatically ring a gong which sounds 
in all parts of the vault upstairs and 
down. Any one on the lower level 
would thus have ample warning and 
could get to the upper floor in time 
to avoid being shut in. In this vault 
is a central telephone connection and 
alarm button connecting with the watch- 
man’s quarters on the main floor. 


Seven hundred fifty thousand dollars 
will be spent in the construction of a 
nine story bank and office building for 
the Continental National Bank, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


The Money It Should? 


Is it taking full advantage of every opportunity to make money? — 
Without a Cary Equipped Safety Deposit Box Department, your bank is 
overlooking one of its most profitable sources of revenue. 


The Cary system is simple. It consists of uniform 
. 


Sectional Deposit Box Units 


You can install them one at a time. 


in size, and the same in appearance, but they are furnished with 26 to 52 
boxes, according to your needs. 


All units are alike—the same 


You need not install a compleie, costly, built-to-order department. 
You merely order one inexpensive unit of 26 to 52 boxes. 
all those boxes are rented, you aid another unit, exactly like the first 
one, and put it in place, the same as with a sectional book case. 


Then when 


No matter how small your availarle vault space may be, you can 
find room for one or two.CARY SECTICNAL UNITS. Each Unit will 
yield a substantial profit on your initial investment. 

Let us tell you more of Cary Sectional Units—or allow us to work up 
a plan to install this profit-making equip- 
ment in your bank. Conference or corres- 
pondence with our engineer involves no 
On the other 
hand, it will prove profitable to you. 


CARY SAFE COMPANY 


Established 1878 


San Francisco Office 
517 Market St. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


vat CARY SAF ES “7re Saf . Jutoatiamll” 










Vaults 
Cabinets 
Deposit 


Boxes 


GROWING DEMAND FOR 
CURRENCY 


During the past two months. Federal 
Reserve note circulation has declined 
slightly and the growing demand for 
currency has been met by an increase 
in other forms of money in circulation. 
In fact, the total money in circulation 
is now $242,000,000 larger than a year 
ago, while Federal Reserve notes during 
this period have increased by only $52,- 
000,000 and Federal Reserve bank notes 
have declined by $58,000,000. Gold and 
gold certificates in circulation have in- 
creased by $127,000,000, silver and 
silver certificates by $100,000,000, na- 
tional-bank notes by $11,000,000, and 
United States notes by $10,000,000. 
More than three-fifths of the year’s in- 
crease in circulation occurred between 
February 1 and April 1 of this year. 
A part of this additional currency has 
been supplied out of the cash reserves 
of the reserve banks, which declined 
slightly during the past two months. 
But, like the additional demand for 
credit, the recent demand for additional 
currency has been met without sub- 
stantial increase in the use of reserve 
bank credit—Federal Reserve Board 
Bulletin. 


Alterations and addition to the First 
National Bank of Columbia, Kentucky, 


. will be made, to cost about $25,000. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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THESE “LIVE WIRES” PRO- 
DUCED 6728 SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 
(Continued from page 15) 
charged, blown out fuses replaced, and 

contacts renewed for another week. 

Of course, such finely adjusted ma- 
chines as dynamos needed the daily reg- 
ulation by Mr. Morse, and his four 
consulting engineers. As stated before, 
the air was reserved for a daily message 
for all employes. Since all radio waves 
are produced by electric sparks, the 
letter-head for the daily message was 
printed thus: 

SPARKS 
From Our 

Live Wire Employes’ Campaign 

These “Sparks” broadcasted the re- 
sults of the day before, and sometimes 
the results of the week, with appropriate 
remarks. There were occasional diree- 
tions about guardian accounts, the 
proper filing of signature cards, and 


more eareful distinction between Miss 
and Mrs. 
“Sparks” were phrased in_ breezy 


language full of electrical terms and 
similies. They told of unusual indi- 
vidual successes, made announcements of 
all sorts, registered occasional com- 
plaints about dead wires (not yet pro- 
ducing) or grounded wires and issued 
warnings during times of slump. On 
the whole they were full of enthusiasm 
and encouragement, as reflected by the 
oft repeated watchword and refrain 
“More Power To You.” 

Let us quote a few paragraphs from 
“Sparks.” 

November 20. We Said We’d Back 
You Up. All accounts are acknowledged 
by letter—————Commencing today a 
postseript will be added as follows: 

P.S.- Your account has been credited 

to— in our campaign. He 

(or she) as well as we, will appreciate 

your recommendation of our bank to 

your friends, using the enclosed cards. 

Two business ecards of the live wire 
who brought in the account will be 
enclosed in the letter and he (or she) 
will be credited with any new business 
which may come in from this source. © 

November 28th. Don’t forget to leave 
two signature cards with the new ac- 
count tellers for every account you in- 
troduce. 

Meeting Last Night. Chief Elec- 
tricians, Electricians, and Consulting 
Engineers met last night and selected 
names to be solicited by the wires of 
each unit. We are listing the allotted 
names in this bulletin. Read them care- 
fully to avoid duplication of work or 
crossed wires. 

December Ist. Look! Girls! Look! 
The Ellison-Nelson Syndicate is offering 
a three-pound box of the finest candy 
to the girl who produces the highest 
nurber of watts for this week. 

Ellison and Nelson (two live wires) 
are still taking orders for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas candy. 


December 4th. Live Wires and Wet 
Weather. 
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Water conducts electricity. Live 
Wires ground and short easily on rainy 
days.—See that you are properly in- 
sulated with rubbers, raincoat, or um- 
brella. 


More Power To You 

Bonus Money December 15th. We 
have but six more busines days, folks 
before we pay out bonus money. Is 
your bonus money large enough for 
your Christmas requirements? If not, 
a little extra effort will increase your 
amount of cash. 


The spirit of competition was used 
in every possible way. Once in Decem- 
ber and once in January Sparks an- 
nounced that an honor list would be 
posted, including each person who could 
secure three or more accounts in a 
specified time. During the third and 
fourth week of December people had 
little available money to save. In the 
third week the employes were divided 
into four groups according to the power 
they had hiterto produced. 

Group A included all those credited 
with no watts to one horse-power; group 
B, one to three horse-power; group C, 
three to ten, and group D, more than 
ten; $60 in extra prize money was 
offered, $10 to the highest producer for 
the week in each group, and $5 for 
the second highest. The following week 
the employes were divided into five 
similar groups and offered $75 in prizes 
to be distributed the same way. This 
arrangement had the added advantage 
of encouranging the less aggressive ones 
who could not hope to share in the final 
prizes. 

In addition to “Sparks” the bank’s 
semi-monthly “News Bulletin” carried 
a peak load of contest notes and mes- 
sages of enthusiasm throughout the 
campaign. Constant efforts were made 
to help the employes to attain their 
goal. The opportunities to get accounts 
were equalized among the teams as well 
as among individual employes. A bonus 
of twenty-five cents was paid for each 
aecount under $5, fifty cents for each 
one between $5 and $25, and seventy- 
five cents for each one of $25 and up. 

Aside from the special prizes given 
out in December, there were final prizes 
for both teams and individuals. The 
Edison. Generator won the first prize 
of $150, the Westinghouse won the 
second one of $100, and the General 
Electric came in third for $75. Each 
team prize was shared by all its live 
wires who had produced over five horse- 
power. It is a notable fact that just 
half the wires of each winning generator 
shared in the team prize. 

The six individual prizes were awarded 
as follows: 


NAME No. of 3. P. Prise 
ACCOUNTS 

1. A. Satrang .388 205 $75 
2. J. Fitzgerald ....260 109 50 
3. John Wolff ....318 97 40 
4. G. Anderson ....177 94 30 
5. Samuel Bay ....232 93 20 
6. Grace Boyle ....174 85 10 





Note the close race between the last 
four prize winners, and see how much 
depended on size as well as number of 
accounts. Think of the many uses that 
were made of the competitive spirit; 
consider how the bank co-operated, and 
how employes aided each other and won 
the wholehearted co-operation of cus- 
tomers of all departments. Then you 
will understand the spirit that makes 
the State Bank of Chicago 
closely knit institution. 

Chieago is a city of three million 
people, and as near as we can estimate, 
a city of half that many savings ae- 
counts. We ean easily see that almost 
every savings depositor has friends, 
relatives, fellow workers, or business 
associates who need savings accounts 
but have none. Many bankers have 
checked back and found that from half 
to three quarters of new depositors 
decide “which bank” with the aid of 
personal recommendation. These in 
turn bring others. The contest put this 
endless chain to work at ten times its 
ordinary speed. 












such a 























This contest is the bank’s seventh 
one. The employes have the habits of 
smiling and being courteous and 
friendly.» It was largely through the 
friendships thus cultivated that the 
campaign made its 5000 quota and a 
third more. One enthusiastic depositor 
had brought in a number of accounts 
for one of his live wire friends. He 
finally confided that he was playing no 
favorities, but was sharing his accounts 
equally among the four teams. 

























The contest is over, but not the 
program for keeping the _ business 
gained. When accounts are gained in 





large numbers and left to themselves, 
some will be active and profitable from 
the very start; a much larger number 
will become intermittently active, and 
a considerable number will drop out or 
become dormant and unprofitable. Yet 
these new depositors may double their | 
savings and become profitable patrons 
of other departments if properly en- 
couraged. 

The usual plan in being followed; 
the depositors were put on a mailing 
















list to receive monthly inspirational 
folders. The folders are full of mes- 






sages showing the many attractive ad- 
vantages of persistent savings. This 
thrift literature has made the results 
of previous contest permanent. A 
contest two years before netted 5700 
aecounts which were thus treated. In 
spite of the depression of 1921-22 a very 
high. percentage of the accounts still 
remain on the books, and the total de 
posits have been considerably increased. 
In fact most of. the remaining accounts 
are active and profitable. 

Scientists tell us that the human 
nervous system is like electrie wiring 
and that all nervous energy is probably 
electrical. Mr. Morse, with his personal 
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magnetism and his active nervous 
energy, has inspired the workers in the 
bank to develop considerable power; 
thus they have become magnets to draw 
new business and to hold it. Moreover, 
he has proved that, with a follow-up 
of good literature, this business becomes 
permanently profitable. 


MAKE THAT WINDOW A 
DEPOSIT BUILDER 


(Continued from page 21) 

ucts which are useful as well as orna- 
mental. The fact that the rock crushers, 
which were used in the construction of 
the great Roosevelt Dam, were made in 
this city proved of great interest though 
heretofore practically unknown. The 
locomotive - tires on the Twentieth 
Century Limited were made in Chicago 
Heights. 


All these interesting facts brought to 
the attention of the public through the 
window displays helped to foster a new 
pride in their city. Not because of the 
parks and play-grounds, the public 
buildings, and the fine pavements, all 
of which they might be justly proud, 
but a new civie pride based on the 
knowledge that they as workers and 
citizens of their city, had a part in the 
making and distributing of all the won- 
derful things that they saw displayed 
in the bank window. 


These diseussions with the factory 
heads resulted in their enthusiastic 


support and hearty co-operation. The 
bank then had a display window built. 
The base was made strong enough to 
support any weight that might be put 
upon it. The size was set as the width 
of the window and the depth twenty 
seven inches. The sides and back were 
made of wall-board and molding, the 
back being removable. The whole was 


then painted to match the woodwork 


and a frieze showing the sky-line of a 
factory town was painted by a local 
artist. Ample light was secured by 
putting in an overhead fixture which 
gave a bright flood. 
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Your Bank Vault 


Is your vault of such a type as to make your customers feel a sense of 
complete security? If not, why not make a change? Of course you realize 
that your own prestige will fall if the attempt of the burglar is not frustrated. 

Are you planning to build new quarters in the future? 


Let us help plan for you a,complete vault equipment of doors, lining, 
grilles, safety deposit boxes, lockers, chests and safes. Write for our free 





pictorial catalog. 





A regular schedule was then set for 
the displays, the change to be 
every Tuesday after banking hours. In 
most instances the exhibits were 
planned and placed by the factory men 
themselves. In all eases the bank’s “ad 
man” was on hand to assist and make 
suggestions when needed. 

In answer to the question of the value 
of the plan to the bank the following 
may be reported. 

It eaused the bank window to become 
the most valuable display space in the 
city. More people stopped to look at 
the displays and talked more about them 
than they did the displays in any other 
window in town. 

In talking of the exhibits they were 
always identified as being in the window 
of the First State Bank. 

The displays proved to be good 
material for legitimate news items which 
always mentioned the bank. Often the 
factories provided the copy with what- 
ever technical knowledge was necessary. 

All the factories in the city, whether 
customers of the bank or not, were in- 
vited to make an exhibit. All were 
treated courteously and letters of appre- 
ciation and congratulation were sent 
to all the exhibitors. A decidedly 
friendly attitude toward the bank was 
the result. In one instance the bank 
was assured by the manager of a con- 
cern that even though his present con- 
nections prevented him from bringing 
in the factory account, he would be 
pleased to bring in his personal business 
at the first opportunity. 

Many of the citizens appreciated the 
fact that the bank was performing a 
service for the community. The school 
children had an opportunity to “hook 
up” their lessons in economies with 
their own city, and the exhibits of the 
Columbia Tool Steel Company and the 
gas company were of special interest 
to the classes in chemistry at the high 
school. 

People became accustomed to look- 
ing for something of real 
the bank window. Now, 


after having 
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DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 


CANTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO ST. PAUL ° BOSTON 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE BALTIMORE 


PITTSBURGH 


made 


interest in . 


had about forty exhibits, we are capital- 
izing the attention value that the window 
has aequired and are using it for ad- 
vertising the facilities that the bank 
has to offer. 

Photographs of each of the exhibits 
were taken and a copy sent to each ex- 


hibitor and one copy retained by the 
bank: The bank now plans to make 
up a book of these photographs, 
_ together with the newspaper articles 
describing the exhibits. This book 
‘should be of great value in showing 


visitors what is manufactured in Chicago 
Heights. . 

The whole scheme is not expensive 
and for the number of people reached 
and the attention value is not to be 
compared with any other medium of 
advertising we are now using. 


The First National Bank of Green 
will 


County, Jefferson, Pennsylvania, 
erect a new bank building. 
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SOME BRICKLAYERS GET THRICE 
THE COUNTRY CASHIER’S PAY 


Analysis of salaries in 1530 Missouri 
banks discloses surprisingly low 
average compensation for officers 







HE country bank eashier and the 

bricklayer have much in common, 
except in one regard—the matter of 
compensation. Anyway, they both help 
build buildings. 

The cashier acts as financial adviser 
to the prospective builder; he makes 
the loan on the lot and the building; 
he finanees the contractor with tem- 
porary credits; he handles the bills of 
lading covering the material; some- 
times he draws the contracts and other 
legal papers. 

The bricklayer—well, he lays the 
bricks. For which, if he were a union 
bricklayer in good standing, he would 
receive $15.00 per day in St. Louis, but 
in the small town probably receives 
only about $6.00 or $8.00. But on the 
other hand the eashier, in consideration 
of the brain work he does and the 
degree of his responsibility, is rewarded 
with about $110.00 per month. 

No doubt he envies the fireman who 
rides by on the great locomotive (per- 
haps also on his overtime) and the coal 
miner who dirties up the counter get- 
ting his check cashed, for the munificence 
of their salaries! 

Such is the situation as revealed by 
the research of the committee on an- 
alysis of accounts of the Missouri Bank- 
ers Association. Three hundred eighty- 


Inspection 

of All 

Details on 
Building Jobs 





By DALE GRAHAM 


Chairman, Committee on Analysis, Missourt Bankers Association 


six banks in the state, in towns under 
2,000 population, are paying their 
cashiers and chief executives an average 
of $110.00 per month. 

Several months ago questionnaires 
were sent out to members of the Asso- 
ciation with the request that they fill 
in the answers. In order that the bank- 
ers might feel free to disclose this con- 
fidential information concerning salaries 
and operating expenses, a system re- 
sembling a secret ballot was employed. 
Each institution was provided with the 
questionnaire, a small blank coin en- 
velope, and a stamped envelope ad- 
dressed to secretary Keyser, who, 
because of his long service to the Asso- 
ciation, enjoys the members’ complete 
confidence. 

Banks were specifically instructed not 
to place identifying marks on either 
the questionnaire or the coin envelope 
in which it was to be sealed. Their 
names were to appear only on the mail- 
ing envelopes. This method enabled the 
secretary’s office to check off the names 
of banks reporting and ship the ques- 
tionnaires, still sealed in the coin en- 
velopes to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. The identity of reporting 
banks was in this way undisclosed. 

_ The fact that 1530, or 93 percent, of 
the 1643 banks in the association re- 


UR organization is employed to 
inspect the entire construction 
of a building to secure its erection 
in accordance with the approved 
plans and 
owner's architect. 


specifications of the 


Both owner and banker thus get 


the 


materials 


and workmanship 


the investment entitles him to have. 


ROBERT W. HUNT & COMPANY 


General Offices 


175 Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices in all principal cities 
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sponded either to the original letter or 
to the follow-ups indicated that the 
bankers were quite anxious to see how 
their own salaries and operating ex- 
penses compared with those of other 
banks in their class. In order to gratify 
this desire, the figures were divided into 
thirty-six classifications, each represent- 
ing banks of a certain size in cities of a 
given size. 

The detailed schedule of averages 
which follows proves many things— 
much of which was already known. It 
shows that only 273 of the 1,162 re- 
porting banks in towns under 5,000 
population pay their presidents a 
salary. And it proves conclusively 
that, even allowing for the economy of 
living in small communities, the eash- 
iers and managing officers of those 1,162 
banks, who receive an average of 
$140.00 per month, either must have 
personal means to begin with, or must 
maintain the standards necessary to 
their positions as the leaders of their 
communities and the builders of the 
commonwealth by means of “side lines,” 
such as selling insurance, collecting com- 
missions on farm loans, and trading in 
real estate. 

Of course these officers often are 
heavy owners of their bank’s stock. 
But even this fact, coupled with the in- 
sufficiency of salary, might result in 
the taking of chances which offer large 
profits to the bank, and indirectly, to 
the cashier through the sale of his stock | 
or through large dividends. 

Oceasionally we read of a failure or 
an embezzlement. The disaster is that 
of the public. A blow is dealt the 
entire banking profession. Could small 
salaries have any connection? 


Plans have been completed for the 
erection of a two story building costing 
$25,000 for the First National Bank, 
Indiana Head, Pennsylvania. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of a one story building for the | 
H. C. MeLachlin & Co. State Bank, 
Petersburg, Michigan. It will cost 
$40,000. 


The Westport Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Westport, Connecticut, is plan- 
ning a new building to cost $100,000. 
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rw ‘B 
Cities Under 2,000 Population Cities With Population 2,000 to 5,000 
Banks With Deposits _ Banks Ww a Deposits 
1 2 3 4 5 1 5 
under $100,000 | $200,000 | $300,000 | under $200, 000 | $300, 000 $500, 000 | 
$100,000 to to to | over $200,000 to to | over 
a ___|_ $200,000 | $300,000 | $500,000 | $500,000 $300,000 | $500,000 | $1. 000.000] $1, 000,000 
Number of Banks reporting 386 347 163 85 20 25 38 62 | 32 4 
Total Operating Expenses for 1922: | | | | 
Highest $ yee 5 | 321% 3 27,470 $ 38,845 *$ 12,000 $ 18,800 ($ 29,383 |$ 35,081 \$ 32,742 
Lowest 20 | | < 2 3,782 | 4,200 4,000 6,486 | 3,500 | 5,704 | 15,000 
Average 12,166 | 17,815 6,851 10,461 | 12,743 21,148 | 25,199 
Average per $1,000 of deposits 32.84) 26.64 = 72) 41.92) 33.28) 30.36) 15.90 
Number of active Presidents a 12 15 | 34 | 26 | 3 
Salaries: highest 3,000 | 6,000 1,800 | 2,900 | 3,600 3,600 | 5,800 
Lowest 300 | 650 1,000 | 600 | 600 | 840 | 3,600 ~ 
Average , . ; 1,921 | 2,967 1,600 | 1,925 | 2,291 2,303 | 4,333 
or Number of active Vice Presidents | 14 2 : 4 10 15 | 3 
Salaries: highest | 2,700 | 4,200 1,500 | 2,400 | 2,100 3,000 | 2,400 
the & Lowest 1,200 | 900 } 2,100 | 480 1,200 | 1,200 
how Average ; | 1,881 | | 2,250 |* 1,487 2,006 | 3,000 
W Salaries of Cashiers: | | | | 
ex- & Highest | ye | 6,000 2,700 2,580 3,000 3,600 | 5,800 
Lowest | | | 200 | 1,200 1,200 1,500 1,200 | 1,200 | 1,800 
her F Average ‘ | i | 5 2083 2,731 1,723 | 1,913 2,113 | 2,476 | 3,100 
tify Average per $1,000 of deposits 21.75 11.59} 7.71) 5.55) 3.97 > 12.06) 68) 5.41) 3.53 ~ 1.95 
uly Salaries of Assistant Cashiers: | | | 
into Highest | 1,520 | 2,520 | 1,860 | 2,150 | 2,437 1,800 {| 2,000 | 2,400 | 2,700 | 2,100 
Lowest | 330 | 325 | 600 | 900 | 900 240 «| 840 | 360 1,000 1,500 
ent- Average f 788 | «1,087 | = «1,264 | 1,407 | 1,483 1,131 | 1387 "| 1,638 1,642 1,866 
f Total Officers’ Salaries: | | | | 
La Highest | 3,900 | 6,144 | 7,200 | 10,500 | 14,400 5,100 | 6,664 | 10,650 | 10,778 18,800 
Lowest | 540 959 | 2,109 | 1,560 1,200 1,200 | 2,700 2,160 | 3,750 4,800 
Average . | 1,753 2,941 3,833 | 5,011 | 7,164 3,001 4,336 | 5,597 | 7,493 10,375 
1gwes _ Average per $1,000 of deposits | 29.00! __ 20.86 16.07) 13.37 10.42 20.81 _17.40 14.35! 10.79 6.54 
o— oo = - a i i vii soaps ae a aes = aiaekasaaleiiai 
It c D 
re- Cities With Population 5,000 to 10,000 Cities With Population 10,000 to 25,000 
000 on w 7 en somes Banks With Deposits 
: 1 5 1 2 3 4 5 6 
; & under $200, 000 $300, 000 $50, 000) under | $200,000 | $300,000 | —_ 000 | $1, — 000 
ely $200,000 to | | over $200,000 to to over 
vely ____| $300,000 $500, 000 |$1 00000081, 000000 $300,000 $500,000 | $1 ,000,000 $2,500,000 $2,500,000 * 
y of Number of Banks reporting — i 3 25 28 9 4 | 2 5 14 il 3 
Total Operating Expenses for 1922: | | | 
ash- Highest $15,304 ($17,640 ($28,000 ($35,320 [$50,000 $10,549 $ 15,060- $ 17,308 is 33,665 $ 69,531 132,942 
162 Lowest | 2,800 | 4,950 | 8,018 | 7,845 | 12,400 5,810 12,145 | 7,768 12,387. | 20,854 37,300 
Se Average 7,689 10,306 16,914 | 19,608 | 26,084 8,005 | .13,593 | 23,166 | 33,028 90,080 
of Average per $1,000 of deposits | 52.48) 43.48 42.03) 29. 06) 20.11 48.73 55.18 28.84) . 28.01) 21.70 33.41 
Number of active Presidents | - ] 2 | 10 22 | 0 2 3 10 | 9 “2 
lave Salaries: highest 1,800 3,000 4,100 | 5,000 | 6,000 3,600 | 3,000 4,000 | 6,500 7,000 
st Lowest } | 600 300 1,800 3,000 | 2,700 | 2,600 | 1,200 | 1,800 6,000 
nus Average | 2,700 | 3,500 | 4,306 | 2,866 | 2,730 | 4,043 ; 
to Number of active Vice Presidenis 0 oO | 4 z 3 0 0 | 4 | 2 4 
z Salaries: highest | | 2,400 3,500 | 6,000 2,100 | 3,900 3,180 4,800 
heir Lowest | | 1,800 1,621 1,200 1,200 | 2,700 3,000 3,000 
h Average | 2,200 | 2,774 | 3,402 1,700 | 2,683 | 3,765 
the Salaries of Cashiers: | } | 
1es.” Highest - | 2,100 | 2,400 | 4,250 4,480 | 5,000 2,000 | 1,800 | 3,600 | 5,000 | 5,000 | 4,200 
_ Lowest | 1,300 1,200 1,800 1,800 | 2,300 1,200 1,500 | 1,000 1,970 1,900 2,400 
-0m- Average 1,825 1,900 2,590 2,472 | 3,377 1,625 | 2,304 2,909 | 3,502 3,320 
‘ Average per $1,000 of deposiis 12.45 8.01) 6.48 3.66) 2.56 9.89) 6.69 6.11) 3.78) 2.53 1.23 
ym Salaries of Assistant Cashiers: | | 
Highest 1,500 1,320 | 2,800 2,400 2,700 1,320 1,440 | 2,100 | 2,400 2,550 2,760 
Lowest | 720 | 1,200 | 420 | 900 1,500 } 1,200 1,000 1,110 | 1,650 2,460 
are Average 1,255 | 1,220 | 1,552 | 1,602 | 2,204 1,633 | 1,805 1,970 2'640 
Total Officers’ Salaries: | | | | | 
cock. Highest 6.600 6,000 | 12,200 | 13,620 | 25,350 5,700 6,600 5,700 | 13,690 14,233 16,800 
ah Lowest 2,020 3,000 2,400 | 4,200 | 8,000 2,400 5,640 4,600 | 6,200 7,440 14,400 
> I- Average 3,905 4,540 6,055 7,365 | 12,041 3,280 - 5,004 | 8,635 | 10,298 15,580 ~ 
t in __ Average per $1,000 of deposits 26.65 19.15) 15.15) 10.91) 9.14 19.96 2482) 13.27 1124 7.44 ~=-5.77 
arge = = eee — 2 oes : 
to a pi Sh lal 
hock 1 Cities With Population 25,000 to 100,000 City With Population 350,000 
i Banks With Deposits —— vith De — 
" , 1 2 3 - 1 2 | 6 
e or & under $500,000 | $1, _ 000 | $300,000 —— 000 | $1, 000, 000 | $2, 500, 000 | $5, 000, 000 | 
; $500,000 to | over to | 
that $1,000, oe $2. 500, 000 | $2,500, ae _$500,000 | $1, 000.000 | $2,500, 000 $5,000, 000 |$10, 000 ,000 $10, ‘000, 000 
the Number of Banks reporting 8 9 8 | i 4 3 - 
t Total Operating Expenses for 1922: | | 
mall Highest $ 28,500 $3 31,9900 (8 75,000 ($163,306 $ 34,100 ig 42,585 ($113,484 $200,185 lOperating Expenses 
Lowest 4,461 19,286 | 26,567 | 71,242 12,300 | 13,067 48,629 33,602 per $1,000 of De- 
Average 15,113 21,869 | 45,952 | 120,625 21,332 | 27,302 64,418 106,187 | posits (exclusive 
Average per $1,000 of deposits 47.17) 33.64) 32.00} 27.75 54.20) 31.57 39.69 35.83} of Interest, Taxes 
Number of active Presidents 3 : 6 4 | 3 2 | 4 | and Losses): 
the © Saleries: highest 4,800 | 3,000 7.500 | 9,250 5,600 4,000 6,000 12,000 
Lowest | 1,500 | 1,800 3,000 | 6,000 1,200 | 3,600 3,300 5,000 Highest 
sting Average 3300 | 21433 | 4.850 | 7,562 21560 3,733 8,450 | $20.59 $19.87 
Number of active Vice Presidents Oo | 0 | a 5 3 | 4 6 | -~ 9 
ank, Salaries: highes: | 6,000 12.000 3,600 | 3,600 9,000 10,000 Lowest 
Lowest | 3,000 3,359 2,400 | 2,400 2,400 6,500 | 9.78 5.92 
Average | 4,275 | 7,072 3,200 2,925 5,500 8,000 
Salaries of Cashiers: | | Average 
Highest 4,800 | 4,000 | 4,800 8,100 3,000 | 4,200 7,500 12,000 | 1: 97 
the Lowest 1,620 | 2,100 2,700 | 3,168 . 2,400 | 2,000 2,400 | 4,800 
; Average 2,809 3,040 | 3,789 ¥5,317 2,585 | 2,860 4,257 7,550 , 
y the F Average per $1, 000 of deposits 8.76) 4.67 2.63} 1.22 6.57} 3.30) 2.62 2.5 
; Salaries of Assistant Cashiers: | | | 
sank, § Highest 2,000 | 2,700 3,000 | 6,600 2,100 | 2,400 3,600 3,600 
t - Lowest | 1,628.50) 1,800 | 1,440 | 1,980 1,800 1,800 2,250 | 2,700 | 
cost § Average 1,842 | 2,275 2382 | 3,800 1,900 2,070 2,693 | 3,314 | 
Total Officers’ Salaries: | | ; | 
Highest 9,600 | 7,300 | 16,300 51,300 11,600 11,400 20,400 36,786 | 
Lowest 3,120 4,800 | 9,000 | 18,000 4,300 | 6,421 | 10,500 19,900 
Average 5,440 | 6,680 12,527 27,419 6,618 8,095 | 14,943 27,221 | 
Yom- § __ Average per $1,000 of deposits : 16.97) _ 10.27 SS 6.30 16.82) 11.23) 9.20) __ 9.18) 
plan- 
,000. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Double Your 
Savings Accounts 


The Hillbern System of 
Automatic Savingsisadem- 
onstrated fact. Even though 
you have spent 5 to 50 years 
to put a given number of 
savings accounts on your 
books, the Hillbern System 
can now double that number 


in 5 to §0 days 


Facts and figures of the un- 
precedented increasein bank 
accounts and bank deposits 
where the system is in oper- 
ation are available to bank 
executives on request. 





















Hillbern accounts are auto- 
matic—they grow by them- 
selves, increasing daily by 
huge mass deposits and re- 
newing themselves yearly 
without expense. 


We assume all risk and ex- 
pense ofintroduction. With- 
out obligating yourself in 
any way, write for the com- 
plete details. 


HILLBERN 
THRIFT CORPORATION 


Continental & Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1923, H. T. Corp. 




















A two story bank and office building 
is contemplated by the Peoples National 
Bank of Stamford, Connecticut. 


Plans are being drawn for alterations 
from a store into a banking room for 
the People’s Trust Company, Nanticoke, 
Pennsylvania, to cost $50,000. 

The Ft. MeIntosh National Bank, 
Beaver, Pennsylvania, contemplates 
making alterations to cost $20,000. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a bank, store, offices, and 
apartment building for the Centre 
Wheeling Savings Bank, Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 
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1 
$500,000 
to 
$1,000,000 


Number of Banks reporting 3 
Total Operating Expenses for 1922: 
Highest $ 27,911 
Lowest 19,933 
Average 22,773 
Average per $1,000 cf deposits 26.74 
Number of active Presidents 1 
Salaries: highest 4,800 
Lowest 
Average 
Number of active Vice Presidents 0 
Salaries: highest 
Lowest 
Average 
Salaries of Cashiers: 
Highest 4,200 
Lowest 3,360 
Average 3,720 
Average per $1,000 of deposits 4.36 
Salaries of Assistant Cashiers: 
Highest 2,280 
Lowest 1,440 
Average 1,940 
Total Officers’ Salaries: 
Highest 11,880 
Lowest 5,460 
Average 7,740 
Average per $1,000 of deposits 9.09 





under 
2,000 
Number of Banks reporting 1001 
Average Cashier's salary $ 1,615_ 
Average per $1,000 of de “posits 14.21 
Average total Officers’ salaries 2,888 
Average per $1,000 of deposits 





Number of Banks reporting 
Average Cashier's salary 
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SALARIES OF BANK OFFICERS 


(Continued) 


24.24 


NOTE: Salary reports from banks in cities over 100,000 population were not 
sufficiently representative to include in the above general averages. 
case of banks with deposits over $5,000,000, salary figures are not available. 


G 


City With Population 800,000 


Banks With Deposits 
2 3 4 5 
$1, ey 000 | $2, es 000 | $5 — 000 
over 


$2, 500, 000 | $5, 000, 000 '$10, 000, 000'$10,006,000 


12 7 5 6 


$179,626 $125,632 Operating Expenses 
36,812 28,700 per $1,000 of De- 
84,596 80,222 posits (exclusive 
45.47 | 25.17| of Interest, Taxes 
8 4 and Losses): 
20,000 10,000 
4,600 1,500 Highest 
9,312 5,023 $31.17 $27.22 
6 
7,600 6,000 Lowest 
3,000 3,000 13.48 13.18 
5,633 4,333 
Average 
7,500 10,000 21.36 16.42 
2,700 3,300 
3,997 4,989 
2.18 1.56 
3,600 4,500 
1,800 1,800 
2,567 3,153 
38,200 18,400 
7,050 9.680 
16,855 14,123 
9.20 4.43 











GENERAL AVERAGE OF SALARY FIGURES 


Banks of All Sizes, Cities With Population 





2,000 5,000 - — 25,000 
to to ¢ to 
5,000 10,000 25 25, ‘000 _ 100,000 
161 69 39 26 
2,101 $ 579 2,834 $ 3,578 
6.52 4.30 4.69 
9,392 8,623 11,513 
15.17 11.459 11.18 






All Cities Under 100,000, Banks With Deposits 


$200,000 $500,000 


under to to 
$200,000 $500,000 = 71. 6N0,000 
766 391 yy 
= 1,487 % 2,003 $ 2,616 


In the 





A new bank building will be con- 
structed for the Farmers Trust Com- 
pany, Newark, Delaware. 


A twenty story bank and office build- 
ing will be erected for The Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers Co-operative 
National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. It 
will cost $5,000,000. 


The Potters Savings and Loan Com- 
pany, East Liverpool, Ohio, contem- 
plates remodeling its banking room to 
cost $20,000. 

Plans are being drawn for the erec- 
tion of a two story bank and office 
building to cost, $40,000 for the Mer- 
chants and Mechanics Bank of Ham- 
tramck, Michigan. 


Plans are being drawn for the erec- 
tion of a bank building for the Farmers 
State Bank, Ursa, Illinois. It will cost 
$25,000. 
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when writing to our advertisers 


The contract for the erection of the 
new $3,000,000 building of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis has_ been 
awarded the Westlake Construction 
Company. 


The Western Savings Fund of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, will erect a one 
story bank building to cost $40,000. 


A two story bank building will be 
constructed for the Dover National 
Bank, Dover, Pennsylvania. 


Plans are being drawn for a thirteen 
story bank and office building for the 
State and City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Richmond, Virginia, costing 
$1,600,000. 


Architect has been selected for re- 
building the Raleigh Banking and 
Trust Company’s bank building of 
Beckley, West Virginia which was 


destroyed by fire. 
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AIRES DES 


In Cleveland It’s 
The HOLLENDEN 


Because it has the dignity that comes from proper 
equipment and years of experience in service. 
Because it knows the requirements of fastidious 
patronage through having satisfied them. 


Because its rooms are clean and comfortable and 
its restaurants are nationally famous. 


Because its aims and its performances have always 
been to high standards. 


Because it is absolutely central to all of the im- 

portant activities of Cleveland. 
Information booklet free 

THE HOLLENDEN HOTEL COMPANY, Cleveland 
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Customers Travel 


you will be doing them a favor if you 
recommend 


> 
oS ‘ 


AB-A 23. Cheques 
“TRAVEL MONEY 


Why ? Because A-B-A Cheques are the official 


* travel cheques of the American Bankers 
Association, enjoying international prestige. 


Both at home and abroad they are readily accepted at 
hotels, shops, banks and transportation lines. Safe, 
convenient and as handsome as bank-notes. 


Ask for A‘'B*A Cheques at your bank. 


For literature and information write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York Paris 


Waza RIE 


IRIE? 
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FROST NATIONAL BANK 


Sancuinet & Staats 
Architects 


FROST NATIONAL BANK 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


equipped with 


FRINK 
REFLECTORS 


INCLUDING 


BANK SCREEN REFLECTORS 
POLARALITE SIGNS 


Our Engineering Department is 
co-operatingwith the leading archi- 
tects in laying out and designing 
the lighting of prominent build- 
ings throughout the country. We 
hope we can be of service to you. 


“Specify Frink Reflectors” 


I. FRINK, Inc. 


24th St. and 10th Ave., New York 


Cuicaco, Int. 
Monadnock Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
161 Summer Street 
Detroit, MIcuH. 
325 State Street 
St. Louts, Mo. 
1415 Pine Street 


San Francisco, CAL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
77 O'Farrell Street Franklin Trust Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO CINCINNATI, OHIO 
992 The Arcade 601 2p N. Bk. Bidg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. LouIsvILLe, Ky. " 
609 Seaboard Bldg. 415 West Main Street 
ATLANTA, GA. BuFFALo, N. Y. | 
1526 Candler Bldg. ‘ 310 Mutual Life Bldg. | 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
426 Jefferson Co. Bk. Bldg. 
r CANADA 
Associated with Robert Mitchell Co., Ltd. 
64 Belair Ave., MONTREAL 
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This exhibit in a recent St. Paul building show induced a number of people to have the bank 
finance their new homes by their fifteen year payment plan. 


SELLING BANK SERVICES 


TO HOME 


BUILDERS 


A campaign featuring an “Own your own home” pic- 
ture, used in connection with a building show, helped 
to bring this St. Paul bank new deposits and loans 


By NIEL W. UPHAM 


New Business Manager, Capital Trust and Savings Bank, St. Paul, Minnesota 


BANK exhibit that was economical, 

attractive and productive of results 
in increasing loans and deposits ‘was 
staged by the Capital Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, St. Paul, at the recent build- 
ing show in that city. 

The point which the bank emphasized 
in their exhibit was that people who 
wanted to build a bungalow, a house, 
or an apartment, or even a hotel, could 
secure the necessary funds from the 
bank by taking out av-loan on the 
property. They wanted to make sure 
that as many people as possible realized 
that this particular facility of the bank 
was available for their use. The exhibit 
was also an opportunity to bring out 
the idea of saving in order to create a 
home building fund. 

The actual business part of the bank’s 


exhibit consisted only of posters, liter- 
ature, and souvenir calendars. But 
these were of the best advertising 
quality. They were set effectively 
against a plain purple sateen curtain in 
the rear and partly on the sides of the 
booth. Furniture in the booth con- 
sisted of two wicker chairs and a table, 
finished in quiet gray. 

Upon the back wall was an oil paint- 
ing portraying a young husband and 
wife on the porch of their modest but 
pleasant home. The top of the picture 
carried the inscription, “Own Your Own 
Home.” This picture was made the 
feature of a small advertising campaign. 
A folder, the cover of which bore a re- 
production of the “Own Your Own 
Home” picture in colors, was given out 
at the bank and at the exhibit booth. 


It told about the advantages of owning 
one’s own home and showed how the bank 
could help to finance home building, in- 
cluding their fifteen year payment plan. 
Calendars upon which color prints of 
the picture were mounted were also 
handed out in quantities. And at the 
time of the building show advertising 
ecards showing the picture were carried 
in the street cars, so that people going 
to and from the show would have that 
picture and the home owning idea im- 
pressed on their minds once again. 

A painting by Norman Rockwell of a 
young couple planning a budget was 
hung upon another wall. This carried 
the title, “Are You Planning?” Budget 
sheets were distributed to carry out the 
idea suggested by this picture. A sign 
placed on the booth table invited cus- 
tomers to help themselves to the budgets, 
saying “Are your Planning? This 
simple budget will help you.” About 
two thousand of these budgets were 
given out. 

Cards painted in white upon purple 
were hung upon the booth lattice work, 
and invited inquiries in regard to the 
bank’s fifteen year loan plan. 

In addition to request for literature 
regarding the loans, attendants were 
kept busy answering questions and ex- 
plaining the loans to visitors who con- 
templated borrowing upon their homes. 
Many appointments were made for 
actual consideration of loans at the 
bank, and the volume of business re- 
ceived since then indicate that the Cap- 
ital Trust and Savings was more than 
repaid for its outlay. 


The Francisco State Bank of Fran- 
cisco, Indiana, will erect a new banking 
home 25 feet by 65 feet. It will be one 
story high with a mezzanine floor. The 
interior will be finished in oak .and 
marble. On the first floor, in addition 
to the main banking room, there will be 
a customers’ room and a modern burglar- 
proof vault. 


Work is well under way on the new 
four story bank building for the Albert 
Lea State Bank, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
The bank expects to move from its 
present quarters to its new home early 
in August. 


The Port Matilda Bank of Port 
Matilda, Pennsylvania, is now occupy- 
ing its new banking quarters, which is 


a two story gray brick structure. 
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Judgment! The use of Terra 


Cotta for bank buildings not only 
returns exceedingly well on the 

investment, but also indicates to 
depositors the bank directors’ 
sound judgment. 


Midland adds to Terra Cotta per- 
manence, economy and beauty, 
—the painstaking care of manu- 
facture that is necessary. for 
lasting satisfaction. 


Both large and small banks can use 
Midland Terra Cotta with defi- 
nite business-building results. 


West Hammonp Trust G Savincs 
Bank, West Hammond, Il. 


J. Westey Reep, (ontractor 


MIDLAND TERRA ©JITA 
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Mip.tanp TerrA Cotta ComMPANy 
Standard Trust & Savings Bank Building, Chicago 





The main floor plan of the Oak Park Trust and Savings Bank, Oak Park, Illinois. 
second floor and the entire third floor consists of rental offices. 
bank’s entrance is directly in the center, dominating the front. 
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This is a monumental structure in which one half of the 
Entrance to these offices is in an inconspicuous corner of the building, while the 
Arrangement of this bank is complete in every detail. 


ERECTING A MONUMENTAL BUILDING 
THAT PAYS HALF ITS COST 


You can combine your institution with rentable 
stores and offices and still have a handsome architec- 


tural unit structure in which the bank dominates 


By NOBLE F. HOGGSON 


President, Hoggson Brothers, Bank Architects and Constructors, New York City 


LOSE to the heart of almost every 
quarters 
are located in some section of a larger on. 
building or whose present building is 


banker whose 


no longer adequate to the 
needs, is the dream of some 
day oceupying a structure 
that in architectural design 
and construction is an ex- 
pression of the bank and 
of the bank only. The 
construction that meets 
known as 
the monumental type of 
building. Among the larger 
banks that have adopted 
the monumental design are 
such notable 
the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York City, 
The Mellon National Bank, 
Bank, Pittsburgh, The 
Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, The Central 
Trust Company, Chicago, 
the Second Ward 


this desire is 


examples as 


Sav- 


banking 


ings Bank, Milwaukee, the Fidelity 
National Bank, Kansas City, and so 
sees it. 
There is a certain rugged individuality _ sincerity, 


Banking room of the Oak Park Trust and Savings Bank, Oak Park, Illinois 


about a monumental bank that has an 
immediate effect 


upon evervone who 


It stands for independence and 


for soundness and 
manence. 


per- 
The observer gets 
the impression that _ its 
foundations, financially as 
well as physically, are based 
on bedrock. All this is a 
decided asset to any bank- 
ing institution and accounts 
for the popularity of this 
type of building in locations 
where it is practicable to 
erect a monumental 
ture. 

In the great financial 
centers where rentals are 
exceedingly high it is appa- 
rent that an office building 
is often the only type of 
structure that a bank would, 
as a rule, consider erecting. 
In the smaller eities and 
towns, however, a monu- 
mental building can well be 
erected, with all of its at- 


strue- 
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The second floor plan of the Oak Park Trust and Savings Bank shows how the space is divided between the bank’s quarters including a 


directors’ room and locker rooms and offices rented to outsiders. 


tendant advantages in stimulating the 
morale of the officers and employes and 
developing the kind of confidence and 


desires to house itself in an individual 


monumental building, it is compelled to . 


realize a certain amount of income from 


This problem of drawing income 
from a building in which the bank,is 
the dominant unit ean be solved, how- 


Yet frequently, as much as a bank 





good will that results in inereasing de- the building 
finance the investment or 
large a building as it requires. 





BANK OF PALMYRA 
Palmyra, Mo. 


ESIGNED, and being built and equipped 
complete by us under our “ACTUAL 
COST” plus “FIXED FEE” contract. 


Bankers Are Assured Our Personal Attention 
to Evéry Detail. 


No obligation for consultation 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 
Bank Builders 


1438 First National Bank Building, 


to afford as 


Chicago, Ill. 
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in order to -ever, and has been solved in the ease 
of the four banks whose floor plans are 


reproduced- in connection with 





Remodeling 
Old Bank Buildings 


T ISN'T always advisable to entirely de- 
molish the old building. A big part of our 
business consists in modernizing old bank 
structures that are still serviceable in part. 
The utilization of a foundation, wall or roof 
frequently means a big saving to our client 
without sacrifice of beauty or efficiency. Our 
advice and suggestions are always available 
and we'll appreciate an opportunity to confer 
at any time with your building committee. 


Send for our new rotogravure portfolio, -BANKS" show- 
ing photographic views of bank buildings and interiors 


ST. LOUIS BANK EQUIPMENT CoO. 


807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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article. These banks range in deposits 
from $1,608,000 to $4,383,000. 

The Oak Park Trust and Savings 
Bank, Oak Park, Illinois, with deposits 
of $3,383,000, shown in the first two 
plans, has built a monumental banking 
home three stories high in which the 
bank itself occupies the first story and 
a half while half of the second story 
and the entire third story are occupied 
by offices rented to professional men, 
such as dentists and physicians. More- 
over, in addition to securing this 


‘Seuil 
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Merchants Nat'l Bank New Bedford, Mass. 
Adden & Parker, Arch. 


What Does Granite 
Mean To You? 


To you, to your neighbor, to the world 
at large Granite is symbolic of all that 
is trustworthy, reliant and true. 

Granite is the noblest of building stone. 
What better way to express the qualities 
that have made you a business success 
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monumental structure with its modern 
facilities and good client-tenants, the 
bank pays only one half of the annual 
amount that it would be required to 
pay for equal space rented in the same 
vicinity. This shows that a bank can 
get the benefit of an individual building 
and yet at the same time derive a sub- 
stantial income from it. 

A number of novel features are in- 
corporated in this new building for the 
Oak Park Trust and Savings Bank. 
Perhaps the most interesting is the 


—The Noble st. * Building Stone 
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than to hav2 your bank of Granite. 


Fortunately for us all, it is possible now 
to build quickly and economically of 


granite. 
your disposal. 


The service of this office is at 


Write us Today 


National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc. 


HHL Sherman, Secretary 


51 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





special children’s department conducted 
by the bank which has been planned for 
in the interior design of the new build- 
ing. 

About two-thirds of the way down 
the right hand side of the public space 
is a little department labelled “Chil- 
dren’s Alcove.” The teller’s window 
which serves this space is just two feet 
ten inches from the floor—a convenient 
height for the average child who can, by 
use of this special department, feel as 
dignified as the bank’s largest depositor 
instead of standing on tiptoe in an 
endeavor to receive attention at a reg- 
ular wicket. Adjacent to the children’s 
alcove is a low check desk also for their 
exclusive use. 

This direct and visible attention to 
the requirements and convenience of 
young people has two aspects which 
any banker will appreciate—the pres- 
tige it gives the Oak Park Trust and 
Savings Bank in the eyes of the children 
of Oak Park—and more far-reaching 
perhaps even than that—the bank’s step 
forward in the training of its young 
people in the wisdom of a savings ac- 
count and the knowledge of how to 
handle money. 

The entrance to the banking room is 
at the narrow end of the building 
through a vestibule approximately 
twelve feet square which in turn opens 
into a public space twenty-three feet 
wide and ninety-six feet long. The 
public space has a marble block floor, 
marble check desks, all marble screen 
with plate glass panels, bronze wickets 
and grilles. On the left as you enter, 
is the officers’ space and opening from 
this the president’s office, officers’ coat 
room, and the conference room. Con- 
tinuing on the left are the cages for 
notes and collections, paying and re- 
ceiving tellers and reserve wickets for 
future expansion. On the right as you 
enter, there is a marble staircase leading 
to the safe deposit department in the 
basement. Continuing on the right is 
the ladies department with a rest room, 
trust department, bonds, children’s 
aleove and savings withdrawals window. 

At the rear of the public space facing 
the main entrance are the savings 
tellers, paying and receiving tellers, the 
Christmas club and special accounts 
wickets and cages for future expansion. 
Back of the cages, with lighted windows 
on one side and skylights on the other, 
are the work spaces for the various de- 
partments, and in the rear corner of the 
banking room is a sound-proof room 
where addressograph and other ma- 
chines operate. 

On the second floor, reached by a 
private stairway, are the directors’ room 
and women’s locker room. 

In the basement are the safe deposit 
department and a safe deposit vault 
with a capacity of approximately 8,000 
boxes. This has a ten inch steel door 
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STATE BANK OF GOSHEN 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 


BANK SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS 
BANK BUILDINGS INTERIORS COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 


Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM & CO., INC. 
VITZTHUM—BURNS, Architects 
605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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The South Adams Savings Bank, Adams, Massachusetts, helps to pay the cost of its building by renting two stores on the main floor as wel 


as fifteen‘offices on the second/floor. 


and concrete walls two feet thick, rein- 
forced with steel rods. The vault also 
has a steel emergency door through 
which by means of a fan an ample 
amount of fresh air is constantly pro- 
vided. <A safe deposit lobby, twenty- 
five by thirty-three feet in size is located 
at the vault entrance together with a 
reception room, coupon booths and com- 
mittee rooms, as well as space for 
future coupon booths to permit expan- 
sion. Directly back of the safe deposit 
vauit are trunk and silver storage 
vaults and separate vaults for hooks 
and funds. On this floor is located the 
men’s locker room and a large storage 
and stationery vault. 


The Tennessee National Bank, Johnson City, Tennessee, also rents a store and several offices. 


the side street. 


The exterior of the bank is shown on page 82. 


The main banking room is designed 
in the style of the Italian Renaissance 
with ornamental pilasters and arches 
between on a line with the countersecreen 
on each side of the public space. The 
ceiling is of plaster and elaborately 
ornamented with coffers which are 
painted in blue, gold and cream. The 
marble in the countersereen is Tavern- 
elle Clair, an imported marble, and the 
marble block floor is Tennessee 
marble. 

The second floor is 
dividual offices about 
size. 

The third floor is divided into offices 
arranged in suites for doctors and 


gray 


divided 
thirteen 


into in- 
feet in 


dentists. These suites are arranged 
with reception rooms, operating rooms 
and laboratories. The floor is well 
lighted from both sides, one side from 
the street and one side from a court 
about twelve feet wide. 

The design of the exterior is classic 
with three-quarter engaged corinthian 
columns across the front and corinthian 
pilasters down the side. There is a 
granite base five feet six inches high 
above the sidewalk with limestone walls 
above. The general construction of the 
building is of steel columns and steel 
beams, with a long span concrete floor 
construction. 

While the Oak 


Park Trust and 


Its trust department has a special entrance on 
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The Commercial National Bank, Bradford, Pennsylvania, is only twenty-six feet wide, but by putting bookkeepers and the clearing depart- 
ment on the balcony and utilizing the second floor for bank purposes, space on the main floor is saved for customers. The first plan shows the 
main floor, the second the balcony and the third the second floor. This last area can, if necessary, be converted into rental office space that will 
cut down the expense of the building considerably. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF OUR SKILL 


TWENTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


BANK DESIGNING 


MODERN BANKING ROOMS AT 
INTERESTING PRICES 


WE PLEASE AND DO NOT USE 
UP THE SURPLUS OR 
CAPITAL EITHER 


WRITE US IF CONTEMPLATING f 
BUILDING OR. REMODELING 


C.C. & E. A. WEBER 7 


ARCHITECTS & SUPERINTENDENTS 
INGALLS BLDG., CINCINNATI, O. 





Savings Bank utilizes rentable space 
on the second and third floors, the South 
Adams Savings Bank, Adams, Mas- 
sachusetts, a smaller institution with $2,- 
995,000 in deposits, is able to reduce 
the cost of the monumental building by 
renting two stores on the first floor, and 
also fifteen offices on the second floor. 
The two stores do not detract in any 
way from the attractive appearance of 


the building because their entrances 
have been designed to balance and har- 
monize with the structure as a whole 
so that they become part of it. 


The interior plan of this bank is in- 
teresting because it shows good treat- 
ment of the L-shaped lobby with tellers’ 
cages arranged to face both the en- 
trance and the side of the ‘building. 
The safe deposit department is also 


een 





Exterior of South Adams Savings Bank, Adams, Massachusetts 
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situated with exceptional convenience 
to the lobby, being located where cus- 
tomers have immediate access to it. 
Another example of a bank which is 
paying for its monumental building by 
renting a certain amount of space is the 
Tennessee National Bank, Johnson 
City, Tennessee with $1,608,000 in de- 
posits. This bank has secured a build- 
ing on a corner and has all the advant- 
ages of an exclusive building plus a 
material annual income the portion of 
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the building devoted to rentable space. © 
The monumental architecture gives the ~ 


building .a distinctly bank appearance 
which makes it stand out from the other 
buildings on the street, and the entrance 
to its offices, though situated on the 
main thoroughfare, does not detract 
from the bank entrance. In the case 
of this bank, there is a small store on 
the first floor to be rented and ten 
offices on the second floor. 

The lobby of the Tennessee National 
Bank is unusually narrow, owing to the 
space taken up by the store, but it is 
long enough to give a desirably impres- 
sive effect. Between the vestibule and 
the store is a-ladies’ small writing room, 
On the other side of the vestibule are 
the officers’ quarters with a conference 
room adjacent. At the left of the lobby 
are the tellers’ windows, one for the 


TT 


note teller and six for the paying and | 
receiving tellers. At the far end of the | 
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t lobby are two special windows for 
savings, with the safe deposit depart- 
' ment, including vault and coupon booths 


at the right. 

As the Tennessee National Bank is 
one of those national banks which have 
recently taken over the functions of a 
trust company under the provisions of 
the Federal Reserve Act it was neces- 
sary to find additional space to take 
% eare of the trust department. This 

spaee was successfully provided by a 


Te 





Tennessee National Bank, 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


section in the rear of the building 

having a separate entrance on the side 

_ | street. There is also a passage to the 

t trust section from the lobby between 
the tellers’ cages. 

A fourth bank building which has 

rentable space to pay for its own con- 

struction is the Commercial National 

ry j Bank, Bradford, Pennsylvania. The 


he Commercial National handles $2,641,- 
- 000 in deposits and does this in a build- 
- ing only twenty-six feet wide. As well 
d- & as conducting an active commercial and 
t- § savings business in this building the 
. bank has ample room for future growth 
of and a large portion of the second floor 
” for the use of the employes of the bank. 
he This second floor area, with a few in- 
expensive changes, can be converted 


t into office space for renting purposes. 
- f All bookkeeping work is carried on 





| 
| 
| 
| 
hd 
Af 


he ; upon a mezzanine gallery which extends 

a } three quarters of the way around the 

a banking room, leaving the space of the THE COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY BUILDING ' 
ground floor free of work which re- PHILADELPHIA, PA. i 

- quires contact with the public. 4 

. The exterior of this building has ( 

oe been executed in a Georgian design 

he F with limestone pilasters and arches, ALFRED C. BOSSOM 

18 decorating the face brick of the walls. Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

S- The main entrance of the bank is on : - 

nd the Main Street side with a secondary 680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 

m, entrance on Pine Street which also Correspondence Invited 

re provides stairs to the second or office 

ce floor. This floor is also served by an 

by | elevator which is located just to the 

he rear of the officers’ space on the left of 

: the Main Street entrance. 

e 





The interior treatment is simple in 
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Touz, Kine & Day 
Engineers & Architects 


SCANLAN-HABBERSTAD STATE BANK 


Lanesboro, Minnesota 


A. MOORMAN & CO. 
BANK BUILDERS 


PLANNING 


CONSTRUCTION 





DESIGNING 


EQUIPMENT 


OUR SYMBOL 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAINT PAUL 


WRITE FOR “THE BANK BUILDER” 


design to conform to that of the ex- 
terior. The countersereen, cages and 
working space have been placed on the 
lot line side of the building so that the 
light from the windows may not be 
obstructed by the baleony working space 
which is logically placed directly above 
the cages. The bank deposit depart- 
ment and vaults are at the rear of the 
room, the vault being a combination 
safe deposit and fund vault, with 
coupon booths and committee room 
adjacent. The directors’ room has been 
placed on the front mezzanine with a 
book vault and ladies’ room on the rear 
mezzanine. The second or office floor 
contains a committee room, men’s locker 
room, men’s lounging room and sta- 





tionery storage room. Florence marble 
has been used in the wainscoting and 
counterscreen with Oxford Fleuri for 
the base in the banking room. The 
publie space has a terrazzo floor with a 
marble mosaic border. 

There are many other examples of 
banks whose monumental buildings are 
contributing to the cost of their own 
construction and maintenance. Bankers 
in all parts of the country are realizing 
that it is possible to erect the individual 
building which they have long dreamed 
for by planning earefully and then 
letting the building pay its own way. 


One hundred thousand dollars will be 
spent in remodeling the first two stories 


of the Carter building of Houston, 
Texas, to create a home for the Lumber- 
man’s National Bank. The bank will 
occupy the ground and mezzanine 
floors. 


A two story bank building to cost 
$50,000 will be erected by the Public 
National Bank, New York, New York. 


The Lindsay National Bank, Gaines- 
ville, Texas, will remodel its building, 
at a cost of $25,000. 








Work has been started on the con- 
struction of the new Farmers State Bank 
of Reynolds, Illinois. This will cost 
$20,000. 

The Old Citizens Bank and Trust 
Company building now owned by the 
Rutherford County State Bank, Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee, recently chartered, 
is undergoing extensive improvements. 
It is expected that the bank will open 
for business about July 1. 





Contract has been awarded for the 
new $35,000 bank building for the 
Cuyamaca State Bank at El Cajon, 
California. 





Nearly two hundred office suites will 
be provided for in the new million 
dollar ten story skyseraper which the 
First National Bank of Davenport, 
Towa is to erect. There will be eight 
floors of offices in the bank, the bank- 
ing room to be two stories in height. 





The Dime Savings Bank of Toledo, 
Ohio, is making plans for the establish- 
ment of three branch banks during 1923. 
Most of them will be opened by July 1. 





Work of remodeling and enlarging 
the Ham National Bank at Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois has been started. 





The Union Trust Company of Lenoir, 
Tennessee, is planning the construction 
of a three story building, to cost $40,000. 





A five story bank and office building 
is planned for the American Commer- 
cial and Savings Bank, Washington, 


D. C. It will cost $250,000. 


The Royal Oak Savings Bank of 
Detroit, Michigan, will move into its 
new quarters, which is across the street 
from the present site, on August 1. 
The new building will cost $200,000. 


The Greenville Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York has awarded con- 
tract to Alfred C. Bossom, architect, for 
the construction of its new home. 








Contract has been awarded for con- 
structing a two story addition to the 
bank building of the Slater Trust Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
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Suite 814-16 Garrick Bldg. 








A bank and office building costing 
$250,000 and eight stories high will be 
constructed for the City Bank of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Plans are being drawn for a modern 
bank building to be constructed this 
spring by the Dakota State Bank of 
Belvidere, South Dakota. The building 
will be of brick and tile construction. 


The Harbine Bank of Fairbury, 
Nebraska, has moved back into its old 
quarters which have been completely 
remodeled. 

A one story bank building will be 
erected by the Ohio Savings Bank, 
Waterville, Ohio, to cost $25,000. 


The First State and Savings Bank, 
Holly, Michigan, is planing to ere¢t a 
new bank building. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
construction of the new First National 
Bank building of Parsons, Kansas. 


An annex five stories high will: be 
erected by the Berks County Trust Com- 
pany of Reading, Pennsylvania. 





The Bank of Umatilla, Florida, 
erect a $20,000 bank building. 


will 





State Savings Bank of Lawler, Iowa 


building. 
Our 





If you 


An attractive type of country bank building embracing in its 
construction many of the features that are essential in modern 
Designed and equipped by Frederick J. Teich, 
bank architect and designer of Chicago. 


Frederick J. Teich | 


Bank Architect and Engineer . 
64 W. Randolph St. 


The Old Capital Bank and Trust 
Company of Corydon, Indiana, cele- 
brated in April the completion of many 
modern improvements to its building. 
Hundreds of visitors viewed the new 
burglar and fire-proof vault and other 
improvements installed and each was 
given a souvenir in the form of a wall 
thermometer bearing a picture of In- 
diana’s first capital. The bank oceupies 
its own building. The Old Capital 
Bank and Trust Company was organ- 
ized in March 1922._ It is capitalized 
at $150,000.00, has assets amounting to 
$700,000.00 and a surplus of $37,- 
500.00. : 


The Farmers Bank of Frankfort, 
Indiana will remodel the front of its 
building and will also make interior 
alterations costing $25,000. 


An addition to the Farmers State 
Bank, Kamrar, Iowa, is contemplated. 
It will cost $25,000. 


Plans are being prepared for the con- 
struction of a $40,000 building for the 
Coos Bay National Bank of Marshfield, 
Oregon. It will be two stories high. 


A two story bank building costing 
$100,000 is contemplated for the Amer- 
ican State Bank, Gary, Indiana. 


Bank Buildings | 
That Fit Into 
Modern Needs 


We are specialists in planning, designing, — || 
constructing and equipping the modern bank 


trained 
engineers bring to every bank building prob- 
lem that broad experience which assures the 
banker of maximum results from his building 
investment. ; 


are contemplating building or 
remodeling, we shall be glad to have the 
privilege of consulting with you. 






corps of architects and 






(Booklet upon request) . 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








The American Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Hazleton, Pennsylvania, has 
awarded a contract for an eight story 
banking home and office building. 


Officials of the Bank of North Dakota, 
Bismarek, North Dakota, are consider- 
ing the erection of a new building. 





- Work on the construction of the new 
home of the First State Bank of Col- 
umbus, Texas, is well under way. The 
building when completed will cost about 
$35,000. 

The First National Bank of Milford, 
Pennsylvania, will build an addition to 
its banking home. 





The Buffalo Trust Company of Buf- 
falo, New York, will make alterations 
to its building. 


A MOORMAN & CO, 
ST. PAUL 


In the May issue of the BanKkers 
Monty through an error, the heading 
of the. article by A. Moorman, president 
of A. Moorman & Company gave the 
address of this company as Minne 
apolis, Minnesota instead of St. Paul 
Minnesota. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers ‘ 
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INTEREST vs. DISCOUNT 


WHICH WILL IT BE? 


It is justifiable, profitable and 
expedient to collect interest in 
advance on commercial paper? 


By A. J. WHITFORD 


Cashier, First National Bank, Marinette, Wisconsin 


’ considering the matter of collecting 

interest in advance three questions 
naturally and properly present them- 
selves. 

First—Is it justifiable? Are we just 
with our clients when we ask them to 
pay interest in advance? Unless we 
can answer this question in the affirma- 
tive it would not be just for us to adopt 
the policy in our institution. 

Second—Is it profitable? For we are 
in business to perform a service at a 
profit. 

Third—Is it expedient? Would it 
work in your town? This you cannot 
answer unless you try it, for past 
precedent should have no effect on new 
moves which are just to both sides. 

In answering the first question we 
are reminded of the oath each director 
takes to the effect that he will diligently 
and honestly perform the duties of his 
office. Is he diligently performing his 
duty when he allows the bank’s com- 
modity to be sold on not the most ad- 
vantageous basis? Is he honest to his 
stockholders when he allows his institu- 
tion to be generous before being just? 

In all probability the custom of col- 
lecting interest in advance originated 
in the early days of banking, when one 
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endars, Building Directories, Name- 
plates, Bronze Signs and Tablets. 
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desiring to borrow money sold his note 
in the open market to any person look- 
ing for investment. He received for 
the sale of his note what is called 
“present worth” or its cash value at 
the time of sale— just the same as he 
would receive the cash value of any 
other commodity sold. 


When you go to a theatre you pay 
for your ticket before you see the show. 
When you buy a hat you pay for it 
before it is out of style.) When you 
rent an office or a room you pay for it 
in advance. You do not wait until you 
are ready to trade in your old machine 
as -part purchase price of a new car 
before you pay for your automobile. 
Why not pay for money the same as 
any other commodity? Is one not just 
as fitting as the other? In fact, are 
you not doing an injustice to your in- 
stitution when you are not collecting 
interest in advance? 

Seeond—Is it profitable? We shall 
see in a minute that it is profitable to 
the bank because of the aggregate 
amount of the loans, and is not a burden 
nor hardship to the individual borrower. 
If 4 percent paper nets you when dis- 
counted 4 1/6 percent; 5 percent paper 
nets 514 percent; 6 percent paper nets 
a trifle better than 6% percent; 7 percent 
paper 71% percent and 8 percent paper 
8.7 percent and a million dollars at 6 
percent when discounted, if renewed 
every four months—which is the aver- 
age time of the majority of bank paper 
—inereases your yearly profits $1,- 
225.00; if renewed every six months 
$1,855.00 and if discounted on the 
yearly basis $3,830.00—there can be no 
doubt in any one’s mind but that the 
practice is profitable to the institution. 

Third—Is it expedient? The only 
way I can answer this question is to 
tell of our experience in Marinette. 


_— ZN) 
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When we lost the revenue from ex- 
change, and the cost of doing business 
increased, we looked for other avenues 
of income. One of our local bankers 
suggested that we collect interest in ad- 
vance. Each bank in Marinette and 
Menominee (for you know Menominee 
is situated just across the river) was 
visited and all approved the suggestion. 
Upon a certain day we notified our 
borrowers that the future policy of the 
bank would be to collect interest in ad- 
vance. 

Once the policy is established it is 
our experience that the failure of one 
or two of the institutions to rigorously 
adhere to the new policy has little, if 
any, adverse effect on the business of 
the banks that do. Our experience leads 
us to believe that the practice is rather 
favored by our patrons, which we at- 
tribute to the policy of rebating—due to 
partial payments or paying before ma- 
turity—all unearned interest. 

Therefore, in expressing my opinion 
as to “The Desirability of Collecting 
Discount” I can only say that our actual 
experience justifies my opinion that it 
is a desirable custom—sound in theory, 
feasible in practice and profitable in re- 
sults. 


Thomas J. Robertson was _ elected 
cashier of the National Loan and Ex- 
change Bank of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, to sueceed G. M. Berry, resigned. 
Mr. Robertson formerly was assistant 
cashier. Mr. Berry resigned on account 
of his health but will remain as active 
vice president of the bank. 


W. W. Hackney, Jr. was elected 
president of the Central National Bank 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, to succeed the late 
Dr. P. L. Hall. Mr. Hackney formerly 
was vice president. 


At the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Midland National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Harold B. Wood and P. 
Schlampp were elected directors. Mr. 
Wood is resident manager of the Min- 
neapolis office of Kalman, Wood & 
Company. Mr. Schlampp is engaged 
in the fur manufacturing business. 


The First National Bank of Card- 
well, Georgia, will erect an addition to 
its bank building. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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BIRD BLOTTERS BUILD 
CHILDREN’S DEPOSITS 


Do the children of your community 
have the bank’s name before them in 
their daily work? Are you doing what 
you can to impress their minds with the 
idea of saving and reminding them that 
your institution is at hand to help them 
in their efforts? 

The Williamsburg Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York has a plan for 
informing the youngsters in their own 
language about thrift and work which 
because of its educational nature gets 
into all the local schools and _ before 
every pupil. 

The bank distributed to every school 
on April 6th, which is “Bird Day” in 
New York State, thousands of bright, 
decorative “bird _ blottars.” Every 
blotter bore a color picture of a certain 
bird family, such as Bob White, Indigo 
Bunting, Blue Bird, Flicker or Cardinal. 
A dozen different bird families were 
depicted on the series of blotters, and 
every painting was accompanied by a 
short readable description of the bird 
and its habits. 

Furthermore, each blotter conveyed a 
thrift idea and of course every one dis- 
played the bank’s name at the end of 
the text where it would catch the eye 
of the child who had read it. The thrift 
motive was brought out by emphasizing 
some outstanding habit of the bird 
described. For instance, the robin 
blotter brought out the robin’s ceaseless 
activity to get food to provide for him- 
self and his family. 


“The next time you see a robin, note 
how decided, alert and free he is in 
his movements; no dawdling or uncer- 
tainty about him. 

“If he were not a hustler, he could 
never provide for his family and still 
have time to sing and enjoy life—for 
every little robin in the nest eats more 
than its own weight every day. 

“Like the robin—hustling, 
folks always have plenty.” 

The school authorities were glad to 
give every boy and girl one of these 
attractive blotters for use in their school 
work because the blotters were distrib- 
uted on bird day when birds were one 
of the topics of discussion. Another 
reason for the cordial welcome the 
blotters received was the fact that they 
tended to instill the best kind of habits. 

Some of the children used the blotters 
at their desks at school and others took 
them home where the parents had a 
chance to notivte what clean, inspira- 
tional methods the bank was using to 
reach the boys and girls. This resulted 
in the opening of a number of new 
parents’ accounts. 

One of the executives of this bank 
declared, “there is no question whatever 
in our minds that this kind of advertis- 
ing has brought results. We believe 


thrifty 


Our New Printing Plant 


UR new large plant is equipped with the latest 

special automatic machinery for making sup- 
plies for Christmas, Vacation, Purpose, Ready 
Money, and other successful Savings Clubs for ° 
millions of persons who are members of thousands 


of successful Clubs. 


We make three coupon book systems, three pass 
book systems, and three double card systems, attrac- 
tive lithographed folders, checks, envelopes,vouchers, 


and advertising matter. 


Will send, without any obligation, samples, 
prices, and full information upon request 


LANDIS SAVINGS CLUB CO. 


Orig'nators of Christmas Savings Clubs 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


that the blotter in the school, when tied 
up to ideas of real educational interest 
will be profitable to almost any bank, 
whether in New York or Kalamazoo.” 


Gov. Smith First Depositor in New 
Federation Bank 

Gov. Alfred E. Smith, of New York, 
was the first depositor in the Federation 
Bank of New York, the-new labor union 
bank which has been opened at 34th 
Street and Eighth Ave, New York. 
Over 125 unions are partners in the 
new financial institution which is 
chartered under New York laws with 
a eapital of $250,000 and surplus of 
$250,000. Over $700,000 was sub- 


seribed by prominent New York labor 


and financial interests. 





Peter J. Brady, president of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council of N. Y., 
is president of the new bank and among 
the directors are H. Parker Willis, 
economist; William W. Cohen, prom- 
inent banker; Hon. Jere. T. Mahoney, 
New York judge; John J. Delaney, 
Commissioner of Docks, N. Y. City; 
James P. Holland, president N. Y. 
State Federation of Labor; John J. 
Munholland and Matthew Woll, labor 
union officials. The full board of 
directors, with the above, includes Sara 
A. Conboy, Hon. S. A. Cotillo, Capt. 
Chas. F. Holm, William F. Kehoe, 
William Kohn, Walter F. MeCaleb, 
Joseph Ryan, Frank X. Sullivan, John 


Sullivan. : 
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NATIONAL SHAWMUT BOOK. 
LET TELLS BOSTON 
PORT STORY 


That a single Boston house controlled 
nearly one-half of the commerce between 
the United States and China previous to 
1840, is but one of the interesting bits 
contained in “THE PORT OF 
BOSTON,’ a booklet just issued by 
The National Shawmut Bank of Boston. 

The history of the commerce of 
Boston from early days is interestingly 
sketched. Particular emphasis is laid 
upon the former position of the port in 
building up the trade between the 
United States and the Orient. 

In these days when the question of 
adequate rail transportation systems is 
recognized as of first importance in the 
industrial and commercial life of New 
England, one is surprised to learn that 
Boston’s first essays in the development 
of rail transportation were regarded as 
a menace to the prosperity of the port. 
When these schemes of railroad con- 
struction were first broached, many of 
the merchants of Boston could foresee 
nothing short of complete disaster. So 
firmly was their faith grounded in the 
value of commerce that they could see 
in this new-fangled idea of transporta- 
tion nothing to equal the value of the 
ocean-going traffic of the port. Foreign 
trade was for them the only thing worth 
while. So grave a view was taken of 
of the evil effects of railroad econstrue- 
tion that meetings were held and 
legislation demanded which would check 
the proposed development. The com- 
plete destruction of the city’s two im- 
portant industries, commerce and _fish- 
eries, was the least of the disasters pre- 
dicted as a result of this new order of 
things. 


Subsequent events showed how ill- 
founded had been the early opposition 
to the railroads. The benefits growing 
out of the combined development of 
steamship and rail traffic are to be seen 
in the expansion of Boston’s foreign 
trade between 1840 and 1857. The 
import trade of the port, for which the 
most serious disaster had been pre- 
dicted, increased more than 200 percent 
during that time. 

A comparison of the commercial de- 
velopment of American ports in the 
last twenty years, brings the material in 
the booklet down to-date. Information 
as to port equipment, docks, terminals, 
port charges, ete., lists of port officials 
and foreign consuls in Boston, and all 
steamship lines serving the port, with 
up-to-date statistical data, add to the 
value of the booklet as a_ reference 
book on the growth and the develop- 
ment of the commerce of the Port of 
Boston. 


Promotions in Official Staff 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Liberty Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, additions and pro- 
motions were made in the official staff. 
Jacob Landon, who was formerly cash- 
ier, was elected to vice president and 
cashier. William G. Dooley formerly 
assistant cashier, was elected vice pres- 
ident, Milton Rosenthal, formerly 
manager of the bond department, 
William Pabaker, former chief clerk, 
and J. Albert Liss, former discount 
teller, were elected assistant cashiers. 

The other officers are Walter M. 
Heymann, president, Adolph S. Helquist, 
viee president, Harry Wiersema, as- 
sistant cashier, and Benjamin Levinson, 
trust officer. 





BANK-LITE 


for Bank Cage Illumination 


tinued application is necessary. 


is directed at useful angles—and 


or desk. 





It: provides a flood of 
soft, uniform illumination at all points of the working sur- 
face of desks and change plates, and its perfect diffusion 
of light eliminates all glare from the surface of highly 
calendered ledger paper and other objects. 
its source 
concealed or outside the vision of one working at the table 
Write for catalog giving complete details. 


Atlanta 





, _ TYPE S-10615 
BANK-LITE is the ideal light wherever close and con- With cross - rippled 


polished sheet alum- 
inum reflectors — for 
standard lamps of 25 
or 40 watts: 

Sections 18-inch or 
shorter. Steel, $9.00 
Brass or Bronze, 

_ $12.00 
Sections over 18-inch, 
per foot. Steel, $6.00 

Brass or Bronze, 
$8.00 


‘The EXVWIN E. Gurm ComPANy 


DESIGNERS ~ MANUFACTURERS 


All the light 
is either 





Lighting Equipment 
oF. LOUIS; U. S:. A. 
Formerly The Brascolite Co. 


BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 


Boston Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans 
New York Omaha Philadelphia 


Seattle 


Cincinnati 


Bank-Lite Installation in Teller’s Cage of West End 


Savings and Trust Company, St. Louis. Type S-10615 
Bank-Lites ere used here. 





SOFTENING IN UPWARD 
BUSINESS TREND 


The last month has seen a softening 
in general business conditions in volume 
and value. Bank clearings show a 
slight decrease from the previous month, 


while general prices receded very 
slightly. This slackening in the bus- 


iness movement is borne out by the re- 
ported inerease in the Federal Reserve 
precentage during the last two weeks, 
The banks remain in a_ comfortable 
position, and find little need for the 
rediscounting service of the Federal 
Reserve. On the other hand, ear loadings 
continued to show a progressive gain 
throughout April, and the resulting 
shortage in freight cars acts as a real 
hindrance to a free business movement. 
The upward movement of the stock 
market appears to have been halted for 
the time being, and general stock prices 
indicate that the extraordinary produe- 
tion activity of the country has been 
discounted. The Federal Reserve index 
of twenty-two industries indicates the 
highest production activity on record, 
and this is accompanied by a 12 percent 
deficit in the labor supply, according 
to the figures of the Department of 
Agriculture. This great activity has 
been accomplished without noticeable 
strain on the eredit structure. * While 
demand for goods generally continues 
to be firm, buying caution is evidenced 
by the gradual disappearance of pre- 
miums for steel deliveries. Wholesale 
buying and booking by manufacturers 
for future deliveries are light. Mail 
order sales and retail trade throughout 
the country have shown _ increased 
strength. The present lull in business 
is considered healthy, in that it prevents 


duplicate orders and a_ runaway 
market, particularly in view of the 


apparent peak production. The limit to 
business activity at the moment is not, 
as customarily, the size of eredit re- 
serves, but rather the physical limit 
imposed by equipment and available 
labor. Equipment is being used to the 
full in many instances, but labor is the 
real disturbing factor. Not only are 
numerous trades receiving demands for 
inereased wages, but frequently local 
organizations are pressing for still 
further advances in defiance of their 
respective national organizations. The 
labor situation is particularly aeute in 
the building trades, whose problem is 
further complicated by delayed deliv- 
eries. As a consequence, there have 
been recent indications of the with- 
drawal of large construction projects 
for the present. Rumors of cancella- 
tions of textile goods appear to have 
no visible foundation.—First National 
Bank of Boston. 


The State Bank of Jonesboro, Illinois, 


is planning the erection of a $20,000 
bank building. 
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The Banker’s Bookshelf 








“The Romance and Tragedy of Bank- 
ing” by Thomas P. Kane, Bankers 
Publishing Co., New York. 

Bankers have weathered the 
financial and the changing 
moods of the comptrollers’ office during 
a good part of its existence will enjoy 
the review of the outstanding men, 
measures and mistakes from 1863 to 
date narrated by the late Thomas P. 
Kane, in his “Romance and Tragedy of 
Banking.” 


who 
storms 


From the vantage point of Deputy 
Comptroller, and with a service of 
thirty-six years in the office at Washing- 
ton, Mr. Kane has been able to throw 
light on many ineidents which bear 
upon the political and financial develop- 
inent of an interesting period in bank- 


ing. 


It is fortunate that he goes back to 
the origin of the National Bank Act 
and thus gives a connected story of the 
hig events recorded in the Curreney 
Bureau from the time of Hugh MecCul- 
loch, the first comptroller, whose 
classic circular letter to the bankers 
deserves re-reading today. 

Through the administration of the 
fourteen comptrollers there is ample 
evidence of sincere, intelligent con- 
structive service to banking on the part 
of most of them to far outweigh the 
failure of two or three of the comptrol- 


lers to measure up to the standard of 
the best. 


In nearly every administration there 
has been evidence of sincere effort to 
secure the passage of laws which would 
strengthen, liberalize and clarify the 
National Bank Act; but Congress 
seemed always a decade or more behind 
the needs of the times as pointed out 
by the comptrollers. 


On page 135 Comptroller Trenholm 
is mentioned as having contributed an 
interesting article to the BANKERS 
MonTuiy for May 1888 outlining a plan 
for national currency reform which 
bears striking resemblance to the plan 
adopted about twenty-five years later. 


The younger bankers’ will find 
throughout the story many points upon 
which the comptrollers have ruled which 
should be noted in some way for ref- 
erence as there is not an adequate 
index to the many things that are of 
value in the book. 


The record “of the notable bank 
failures through the years points many 
tragic lessons to officers and directors 
but unfortunately Mr. Kane omits all 
data showing the vast service of the 
banks to a rapidly growing nation, com- 
pared to which the losses through bank 
failures are negligable. 


Cassie Chadwick 


receives attention 


With LIBERTY BOXES your old records 
will be permanently protected and system- 
atically filed in economical sturdy dust- 
proof bexes made of the best COR- 
RUGATED FIBRE-BOARD. 

With LIBERTY BOXES contents are in- 
stantly accessible by simply releasing the 
string fastener which permits the cloth 
bound hinged lids to open flat out of the way. 


Rand McNally Building 


along with the defaulters and others of 
their kind. 

Quite a number of official family 
skeletons are paraded before the 
public and Mr. Kane reveals many in- 
cidents that, if disclosed at the time of 
their occurrence would have made the 
gossips’ tongues wag. 

The author has much that is pleasant 
to say of the administration and per- 


sonality of the tenth comptroller, 
Charles G. Dawes. 


J. R. Jarrell has -been elected pres- 
ident of the Merchants State Bank of 
Humboldt, Tennessee, to succeed the 
late C. H. Ferrell. Mr. Jarrell has been 
vice president of this institution for 
years and for more than thirty years 
has been identified with the banking 
business in Humboldt. J. J. R. Adams 
was elected vice president. 


James Lorton otf the Winfield Na- 
tional Bank, Winfield, Kansas, was 
elected president for the ensuing year 
of the Cowley Bankers’ Association. 
Foss Farrar of the Home National 
Bank of Arkansas City was elected vice 
president and Sam Day of the Burden 
State Bank was chosen secretary. KE. D. 
Pile of the Bank of Commerce of Udall 


was re-elected treasurer of the associa-. 


tion. 


Have You Seen the New 





Here is a box vastly improved over the one that has given 
satisfaction to thousands of banks, numerous railroads and 
commercial institutions during the past five years. 


Read these facts: 


z Correct in principle and detail. Service 
built into every part of them. With an 
appearance so distinctive and rugged that 
they will do credit to the most model vaults. 


4. If your records are worth preserving and 
the time and effort of sorting and storing 
they surely are worth putting in contajners 
that will wear and stand up under any 
and all conditions. 


Write Today For Specimen Box, Sizes and Prices 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Corrugated Fibre Board Filing Boxes. 


CHICAGO 











A Handy Way 
to Subscribe 


IR those who read THE 

BANKERS MONTHLY occasion- 
ally—why not fill out and mail this © 
coupon today. Then you will be. 
on the regular mailing list. Your 
BANKERS MONTHLY will come 
every month. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Clark, Harrison and La Salle Sts. 
. Chicago, Ill. 


Surely, I want 


THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY regularly. 


Here's my $5.00.* 


Please enter my name for a year's 
subscription. 
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*To the United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, Cuba and Mexico, $5.00 
year. To all other countries, $5.50. 
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MICHIGAN BACKS BETTER 
DAIRY BUSINESS 


Bankers of the country are realizing 
more and more the importance of dairy- 
ing to the welfare of their districts and 
instances are multiplying where banks 
are establishing dairy departments to 
finance farmers who wish to go into the 
dairying business in a scientifie manner. 
In addition to this, chambers of eom- 
merce located in county seats are 
awakening to the value of dairying and 
are realizing the power they have, to 
get action in bringing the big interests 
of their community together in working 
for the common cause. 


Take Arenae County, Michigan, as 
an example. 
The Arenae County Farm Bureau 


and the Standish chamber of commerce 
have been co-operating in the develop- 
ment of the dairy business of that 
county for some time. Every two 
weeks the chamber of commerce puts 
on a program at which noted speakers 
on dairying give their experiences and 
their views. But they have gone further 
than this. In co-operation with the 
banks, the chamber of commerce offers 
to finance any farmer who wishes to 
buy pure-bred or good grade dairy 
cows. Work has been started in the 
formation of a cow testing association 
and 28 members have already been 


signed up, which means that the farm- . 


Daily 
Serving— 


banks all around you, our 
experience and _ knowl- 
edge of require- 
ments is seasoned. 


your 


At the same time there 
is an individual treat-— 
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ers who have enlisted will soon have 
eliminated their boarder cows. 

But the Standish chamber of com- 
merce has gone farther than this. It 
has interested the Michigan Central 
Railroad to the extent that three pure- 
bred Holstein sires have been leased 
by the railroad to three groups of pro- 
gressive farmers of the county for an 
indefinite period of time. With the 
chamber of commerce enlisting the in- 
terest of the banks and the co-operation 
of the railroads in 
bred sires and the 
testing associations, 
on the way to big 
and presents an 
districts to follow. 


introducing pure- 
formation of cow 
Arenae County is 
things in dairying 
example for other 


40 OHIO FARMERS RAISE 100 
BUSHELS CORN TO ACRE 


Extension specialists at Ohio State 
University have compiled the experience 
of the 40 Ohio farmers who in the past 
six years have succeeded in growing 100 
or more bushels of corn to the acre on 
10 acres. 


The tabulation shows that of all those 
who have made the “Hundred Bushel 
Club,” 68 percent have planted corn 
following clover; 48 percent have 
manured the land; 65 percent have 
used mixed fertilizer; 48 percent have 
used acid phosphate; and 35 percent 
have used acid phosphate and manure. 

Fifty-five percent of the successful 
contestants planted their corn in checks, 
and 45 percent in hills; 65 percent 
planted yellow corn, and 35 percent 
planted white varieties. 

The facts are presented in detail in 
a recent issue of “Timely Soil Topics” 
published by the university. 

One thing the figures show is that to 
raise 10 or more bushels of corn to the 
aere is more than performance; it is 
excellent business. High vields to the 
acre cut down overhead, and reduce 
cost per bushel. W. H. Gilmore who 
broke all known records last summer 
by raising 134 bushels to the acre on 
10 acres cleared nearly 50 cents per 
bushel. 


W. A. Bonynge was elected vice pres- 
ident and director of the Bank of Italy 
of San Francisco, to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of R. E. Dobbs. 
Mr. Bonynge is president of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Los Angeles. 


Joseph W. Ady, Jr., was elected to 
the board of directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Boulder, Colorado, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Charles M. MacNeill. J. Ray Lowell 
was also made a director to fill the 
vacancy of the late Judge Horace G. 
Lunt. 


FACING THE FARM LABOR | 


SHORTAGE 


There is little doubt apparently that 
farmers the country over are facing a 


labor shortage, as bad if not worse, than | 
Building 


any existing in recent years. 
and industrial operations of all kinds, 
vastly expanded, are using the lure of 
wages entirely beyond the highest pos. 
sible farm seale, to attract the labor 
they must have if their rate of produe- 
tion is to be maintained. Even then 
the supply is short. In thousands of 
eases, farmers themselves have gone and 
are going. 

But the real farmers of the country 
must meet the situation. How are they 
going to do it? The most obvious and 
logical thing to do is to limit the crop 
acreage to that which can be efficiently 
handled with the permanent labor. 
may or may not mean reducing the 
acreage now in crops but it certainly 
permits of no extension. More crops 
for hay and forage ean be planted. 
Soybeans, cowpeas and similar crops 
which need little attention once they 
are started can be put in. More land 
can. be added to permanent pasturage 
and possibly more livestock kept. At 
any rate it seems safe to say that no 


more land should be planted than the | 


naSgeRPRRS ot 


This | 


PEN ORE 4 IT 


farmer himself ean care for, at least | 


until there is a more equitable balance | 
between the price he receives for his | 


crops and the cost of help. 


At the regular meeting of the Clin- 
ton County Bankers’ Association held 
at DeWitt, Iowa, the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Pres- 
ident, Henry Guenther, president of the 
First Trust and 
Wheatland; vice president, F. E. Con- 
over, cashier of the Citizens Savings 
Bank of Low Moor; treasurer, M. H. 
Drake, cashier of the First National 


Bank of Lost Nation; secretary, H. G. | 


Kramer, assistant cashier of the City 
National Bank of Clinton. 


Savings Bank of | 


nonpreae 


APART P 


S. P. Drake, president of the Mer- | 


chants and Farmers State Bank of i 


Sullivan, Illinois, resigns and is suc- 
ceeded by J. A. Webb, who was vice 
president of the institution. 


The Integrity Trust Company and 
the Merchants Union Trust Company 
of New York will merge. Philip E. 
Guekes, president of the Integrity 
Trust Company, will head the new in- 
stitution. 


Wendell Herbruck was elected pres- 
ident of the Stark County Savings and 
Loan Company of Canton, Ohio, which 
was recently organized. 


The State Savings Bank of Fowler, 
Michigan will erect a new bank building. 
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DISPLAYING THE FARMERS = 
ea a [(MAeeeeeeee Tawa) 
A BOOSTER L e 
(Continued from page 24) eg 
writer, who persuaded the farmer to o 
keep a record of her milk, for eight = 


months she was found to produce a 
total of 13,489 pounds of milk averag- 
ing for several months more than ten 
gallons of milk a day. After the ex- 
hibition in the bank’s lobby of one day’s 
milking, the milk was churned and the 
butter sold for the benefit of a local 
eharity fund. 

We have always kept in close touch 
with the dairy interests of the farmers. 
One of the things which we point out 
and emphasize to them is that it always 
pays to keep a record of the production 
of their dairy herds and to scrutinize 
this record carefully. We show them 
that in this way they can discover the 
good cows in the herd which are paying 
for the boarding of other less produc- 
tive cows which should properly be sent 
to the butchers. 

As Freeport is quite a fruit growing 
community the bank does what it can 
to help the orchard owners increase 
their output. Some of our officers have 
orchards themselves and are conse- 
quently able to bring practical ex- 
perience to the problems of others in 
fruit raising. We helped to organize 
“spray groups” in the community and 
last season a power sprayer was pur- 
chased and used by one group of ten 
members. They used the power sprayer 
not only to spray fruit but also pota- 
toes, and the results were so satis- 
factory that this group appreciates 
especially the assistance of the bank. 
These same groups buy all of their 
spraying material and also seed pota- 
toes in large quantities and thus secure 
wholesale prices that result in a con- 
siderable saving to the members who 
participate. 

Of all the community building efforts 
of the Freeport Bank and Trust Com- 
pany our annual exhibit of farm and 
other products held in the bank lobby 
as described has been the greatest suc- 
cess. It has concentrated the farmers’ 
attention upon the bank and in turn 
has given the farmer the knowledge that 
the bank is heart and soul back of his 
welfare. And in addition, because the 
exhibition acts as a clearing house of 
ideas about better farming we are con- 
fident that it is every year a more and 
more significant influence for the com- 
munity’s agricultural growth and pros- 
perity. 


The Guaranty Trust Company, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, is planning 
alterations to its building. 


The Columbus Trust Company of 
Paterson, New Jersey, plans the con- 
struction of a new bank building. 


‘Remarkable results” is the unanimous verdict 
of every bank that is using T & T Signs, when 
they speak of the increase in business these signs 
have brought them. aie 

T & T Signs are neat, attractive and dignified. They are 


easy to change and 


Write now for our Catal 
styles we manufacture an 
lay sign problems. 


a ‘ can be used in many ways to build a 
bigger business for every department in your institution. 
ue B, it illustrates the many 
will help you to solve your 
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1041 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 


35 WEST 4518 STREET 
NEW YORK. 





604 MISSION ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





PUTS CLEARING HOUSE 
IDEA IN A NUTSHELL 


“Today, interest in the Clearing 
House is no longer confined to those 
who make banking their profession. 
The man on the street, to whom the 
association formerly meant nothing but 
a mysterious agency which had some- 
thing to do with his checks, is now think- 
ing in terms of welfare, personal and 
public. Mr. Average Man now enjoys 
the consciousness that the Clearing 
House Association is an aggressive force 
for good, an essential element in the 
community, without which neither he 
nor his bank could feel the security that 
must always accompany the basic idea 
of banking.” 

This statement presents the reasons 
why the Drovers National Bank, Chicago 
thought fit to publish a booklet called . 


“Facts you should know about the Chi- 
cago Clearing House Association.” 
The booklet which was issued recently 
to customers and correspondent banks 
is prepared in an exceptionally read- 
able manner. Its size is seven by nine 
inches. 

Six chapters cover the origin and 
growth of the clearing house idea, the 
actual way in which checks are cleared 
every day, the advantages the bank 
gains in belonging to the association, 
the stabilizing influence of the clearing 
house in the community, the operation 
of the clearing house in a panic or other 
emergency, and the periodical inspec- 
tion of member banks by the clearing 
house examiner. 


Contract for drawing the plans of 
the new Waterville State Savings Bank 
of Toledo, Ohio has been awarded. 
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LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS BONDED 


For years a number of livestock ex- 
changes have had their members bonded, 
and recently the exchanges on several 
large markets, including Chicago, and 
Kansas City, have adopted the practice. 
The following list shows the exchanges 
all members of which are bonded, and 


the amounts of the bonds required: 


MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
Chicago Livestock Exchange $ 5,000 $50,000 
Denver Livestock Exchange. . 5,000 20,000 


Kansas City Livestock Exchange 20,000 40,000 
Lafayette (Ind.) Livestock 
ere 10,000 
Los Angeles Livestock Exchange 15,000 
Nashville Livestock Exchange 20,000 
Ogden Livestock Exchange... 10,000 
Omaha Livestock Exchange... 5,000 up ac- 


cording to volume of business 
South St. Joseph Livestock Ex- 


SE. cee bass eeeovavene 5,000 25,000 
South St. Paul Livestock Ex- 

CO. .cccesureeseseaee 20,000 40,000 
Wichita Livestock Exchange... 10,000 25,000 


In addition to the members of these 
exchanges, commission men in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, have executed bonds 
under a state law in the amount of 
$1,000 each. In San Antonio, Texas, 
bonds have been executed under a state 
law by each commission man for $20,- 
000. The Sioux City exchange has 
provided a cash indemnity fund of 
$35,000 with which to meet losses on 
the part of its members. 

In some instances, where no bonds 
are required by the exchange or the 
state, as a precautionary measure in- 
dividual market agencies maintain 
bonds for the protection of their 
shippers. 

It is probable that the Department 
of Agriculture, through the Packers 
and Stockyards Administration, in the 
near future will put into effect some 
general requirements with respect ‘to 
bonding of commission firms, but 
before a provision of this kind can be 
made effective a great many problems 
must be solved. However, says the 
department, this necessary delay need 
not deter any exchanges from making 
local bonding rules. The Packers and 
Stockyards Administration wishes to 
encourage this voluntary action and is 
anxious to assist in every way possible. 


Enlargement and improvement of the 
hanking offices of the Capital National 
Bank, Jackson, Mississippi will be made. 
The estimated cost of the remodeling 
is $20,000. 
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FARM PROFITS 


RISE WITH EDUCATION 


Investigations in various states show 
that education increases farm incomes 
out of all proportion to the cost 


By E. J. BODMAN 


Vice President, Union Trust Company, Little Rock, Ark. 


HE writer was made chair- 

man of the movement for 
more profitable farming started 
by bankers and business men 
of Arkansas in 1914, and has 
since that date been connected 
with that work. He is chair- 
man of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Arkansas Bankers 
Association, and for several 
years has been a member of the 
Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. It was his observa- 
tions in these three lines of 
banker-farmer service that led 
him to prepare this report to 
convince farm boys that an 
agricultural education would 
pay them. He hopes that it will 
help induce the people of 
Arkansas and other states to 
support every practical effort 
to give farmers’ boys an edu- 
cation in an_ agricultural 
school. 





HE last census showed in Arkansas 

110,000 young men between the 
ages of 14 and. 20 living in rural com- 
munities. Of- these 51,000 attended 
school and 59,000 were out of school. 
It is probable that most of these young 
men will become farmers. 


They, and their fathers, are dissatis- 
fied with the incomes being made by 
the greater number of farmers in their 
communities and are intently seeking 
for some means by which the boys, 
when they become farmers, can probably 
make much more than their fathers. 


The cash returns from farms in 1922 
was considerably above the average in 
Arkansas. C. S. Boughton, Arkansas 
representative of the United States 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, reports that 
in 1922 the average returns per farm 
in this State were $770.00 in products 
sold or to be sold. Out of this amount 
the farmer had to pay for the labor he 
hired, for the food, feed, clothing and 
all else that he bought and for either 


taxes and upkeep of property or rent. 
The usual rent would bring this income 
down to $578.00. The average farm 
family consists of 5.4 persons. 

Such a condition does not satisfy any 
young man who is worth while and has 
reasonable ambitions. The reports that 
follow show that an agricultural eduea- 
tion increases on an average, a farmer's 
income from two to five times and gives 
him the training needed to become a 
leader. 

Dr. Andrew M. Soule, president 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
writes: “A very careful survey was 
made to ascertain the influence which 
a technical education might be expected 
to exert upon the annual profits of the 
farmer. The examination included 1,271 
farmers and ought therefore to be fairly 
reliable. The survey indicated _ that 
the average capacity per farmer 
without any schooling totaled $240.00 
per annum. Where the land owner 
enjoyed a common school education, 
his annual earning capacity was 
raised to $565.50. If he had graduated 
from a high school, his earning eapacity 
became $664.50 a year. 

“If he had participated in an agri- 
cultural short course, his earnings 
amounted to $895.95 annually. If he 
were an agricultural college graduate, 
his earnings became $1,254.00 per 
annum. This shows that agricultural 
education adds more than 50 percent 
to the earning capacity of the farmer. 


“The potency of agricultural eduea- 
tion as applied to the solution of our 
farm problems is well illustrated by the 
fact that men who have done no more 
than take a short course in agriculture 
earn three times as much as those who 
have no schooling. 


“T believe these figures to be indicative 
of the benefits we may expect to confer 
upon land owners through the medium 
of thoroughly standardized, well organ- 
ized and equipped agricultural colleges.” 

Dr. Soule’s figures show that for each 
$100.00 earned yearly, on an average, 
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py the farmer having no schooling, the 
farmer with a common school educa- 
tion earns $235.00, the graduate from 
a high school earns $285.00, one who 


has taken a farmer’s short course 
$373.00, and an agricultural college 


graduate $522.00. Can a farmer afford 
not to give his children an education in 
an agricultural school? Can Arkansas 
afford not to furnish agricultural train- 
ing for all farmer’s children who want 
it? 

In a study of 453 farms in Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa by the United States 
Department of Ariculture, it was found 
that tenant farmers with a college edu- 
eation received an average labor income 
of $979.00 more a year than those who 
had gone only to common schools. That 
tenant farmers who had a high school 
education had an average labor income 
of $526.00 a vear more than those who 
had attended common schools only. 

The average working life of a farmer 
is forty years. The life earnings of 
these tenant farmers on this basis would 
therefore average $39,000.00 more for 
each of those who had a college educa- 
tion and $21,000.00 on an average for 
each of those with high school training 
above the average of the farmers who 
attended common school only. 

The cost of a high school or college 
education to the boy who afterwards 
became a tenant farmer would be repaid 
by the extra profits his edueation re- 
turned him in four years and these 
profits would go on throughout his 
working life. 

The Kansas Agricultural College 
made an investigation of 1,237 farms 
in that State. It found that the average 
labor earnings per year were as follows: 


EDUCATION EARNINGS 
OF FARMERS. . ANNUAL. 
Common School ........ $ 422.00 
Me OORGOL nc. cessor 554.00 
College Partial Course 859.00 
Completed College ...... 1,452.00 
For each $100.00 earned on an 


average by the farmers who attended 
common school only, the farmers who 
went to high school averaged $131.00; 
those who attended college $203.00, and 
those who finished college $290.00. 

The average yearly earning of the 
farmer who completed college was 
$1,030.00 more than those of the farmer 
who attended high school only. 

With an average working life of 
forty years, the average life. earnings 
per farmer, according to this investiga- 
tion would be as follows: 


EDUCATION EARNINGS 
OF FARMERS. WORKING LIFE. 


Attended Common School 


MR Ma rtorcheroacastsucic arerreis $16,880.00 
Attended High School 22,160.00 
Attended College ...... 34,360.00 


Completed College .... 58,080.00 

The farmer who completed college 
would earn on an average during his 
working life more than three farmers 
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having only a common school education. 

The University of Wisconsin made a 
study of 825 farms 
average total inceme per farmer, ac- 
cording to the education received, as 
follows: 


EDUCATION ANNUAL 
OF FARMERS. INCOME 
Common School ....... $1,630.00 
Short Course in Agriculture 1,980.00 
BAIQHY TONDO 50s scersie cies 2,168.00 
SO oscvvoncincsweys 2,436.00 


Farmers with only a common school 
education acquired a clear title to their 
farms in an average of ten years. 
Those who had a high school education 
in seven vears. 

In a survey by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity of farms in that State, the fol- 


lowing averages were found: 


EDUCATION AVERAGE YEARLY 
OF FARMERS. LABOR EARNINGS. 


Common School ........$ 278.00 
High Sahel .:.....00s sinwses 325.00 


More Than High School .. 707.00 

Agricultural College . 1,422.00 

Labor earnings are what a farmer 
gets for his own labor after paying all 
the expenses of the farm and the in- 
terest on his investment. 


Education of 
the Farmer. 


Common School 

Short Course in Agriculture 
High School 

College 


and found the - 





For each $100.00 yearly . earnings 
averaged by farmers with common 
school training only, those who had a 
high school education earned $177.00, 


those with more than a high school 


training $254.00, and those who were 
graduates of the Agricultural College 
earned $511.00. The farmer who was 
an agricultural college graduate earned 
more than $5.00 for every $1.00 earned 
by the farmer educated only in the 
common schools. 

Studies made by Cornell University 
in Tompkins county of 769 farms, show 
that the farmers with high school eduea- 
tion were making nearly twice as much 
as those with district school education, 
while those with more than high school 
education were making nearly. three 
times as much as those with only’a 
district school education. The farmers 
with more than a district school educa- 
tion made considerably more with the 
same capital than those having only 
district school education. 

In a survey in Jefferson county of 
247 farmers, the farmers were divided 
into groups according to their capital, 
those with $1,000.00 or less, with $1,- 


Per Cent Having 


Per Cent Having 
Furnace in Home. 


Per Cent Having 
Per Cent Having 
Modern Lighting 
Systems in Home. 


Bathrooms. 
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Convention 
Season Again 


Wen) the years roll by, each 





convention season adds 
its proof to the abundant 
evidence that friendly, 


common-sense methods 
of doing business are worth while. 
The cooperation extended by The 
Drovers to its correspondents is 
stamped with the approval of forty 
years’ successful progressive bank- 
ing. Behind the whole efficient 
Drovers Service is a kindly atmos- 
phere that gets the most desirable 
results with minimum concern on 


your part. 


Together, these elements compose 
the structure of The Drovers busi- 
ness policies and practice. 


Direct Member Chicago Clearing 
House Association 


ROVERS 
National Bank 


Union Sto ck Yards-Chicago 
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For Advance 
Reports on 


Bonds 


Proposed issues, 
bids wanted, etc. 
WRITE 


PACIFIC3NORTHWEST 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Hinckley Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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FUTURE— 


Florida is a highly prosperous and 
rapidly growing state. It is the 
least affected by depression. 


If you want a good banking con- 
nection in that state, with an at- 
tractive future, where intelligent 
work and an investment is worth 
while, communicate with 


Box1515 - Atlanta, Ga. 





READ— 


KENTUCKY BANKS TURN 
PANIC INTO PROSPERITY 


In the July issue of 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY 





101.00 to $2,000.00, $2,101.00 to $3.) 
000.00 and with over $3,000.00. In} 
every group the farmers with high 4 
school training made higher income | 
than those with the same capital having | 
only a district school education. 


A study of 404 farmers in Jeffersoy © 
county showed that farmers with a high | 
school education became tenants two | 
years younger and farm owners four | 
years younger than farmers with a) 
district school education only. The f 
farmers with only a district school edu. 7 
cation averaged a capital above debts 
of $6,448.00 and made an average labor é 
income of $464.00. The farmers with | 
a high school education averaged a) 
capital above debts of $10,000.00 and = 
their average labor income was $761.00, 

A study was made of the farmers who | 
started as hired men, working at the 
beginning for wages because they had F 
no capital. Of these, the ones who had | 
a high school education became farm | 
owners one year sooner, on the average | 
made incomes about one-half larger and | 
had accumulated about one-half more | 
capital above their debts, than the 
farmers with only a district school | 
education. In spite of the extra time 
spent in high school, the high school | 
graduates became tenants and owner & 
at a younger age. 

Cost accounts have been kept for six) 
years by Cornell University on the 
farms of 39 progressive men who 
wanted close co-operation with the agri- 
cultural college. All these farmer 
worked regularly with their men and? 
sold their products in the same com- | 
petitive open markets. All are success: 7 
fully carrying on business twice as mei 
as that of the average farmer. 


The farmers in this group who were | 
without a school agricultural training | 
made an average labor income about 
twice the average of the State, yet the | 
farmers who had taken a farm short” 
course at the agricultural college made ~ 
twice the income, and the farmers who 
were agricultural college graduates made | 
three times as much as those without | 
school agricultural training. The three) 
classes had about the same capital. 
While the agricultural college graduates 
did not have more capital, they had 
more money invested in farms, raised | 
a larger acreage of crops and showed | 
greater efficiency of labor, horses, ma- 
chinery .and capital. Their greater) 
knowledge enabled them to get larger | 
yields from their cows, orchards and | 
fields. : 

Another study of the relation of edu | 


€ 








eation to farm profits showed that the | 
farmers who had taken the farm short | 
courses of the agricultural college had | 
incomes considerably above the average | 
farmer in that county while the grad-| 
uates of the agricultural college made” 
considerably more than those who had 


taken the short courses. The higher in- 
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due to greater efficiency. 

having an agricultural 
training grew better crops, had_ better 
labor efficiency, better feeding efficiency 
and better farm business management. 


comes were 
The farmers 


The Wisconsin University found in an 
investigation of 825 farms that the 
average value of the farm residence, ac- 
cording to the education of the farmers 
was: 


EpUCATION 
oF FARMERS. 


Common School 

Short Course in 
eulture 

High School 

College 


AVERAGE VALUE 
FarM Home. 


¢.0:cKe we: 6 fly OL00 

Agri- 

1,837.00 
1,939.00 
2,558.00 

It was found that the better educated 
the farmer, the better his chance for 
making a large income and for having 
home comforts. 

Arkansas ranks forty-sixth among fhe 
states in regard to edueation. The 
United States census 1920, showed that 
6.6 percent of the farms had auto- 


IT PAYS IN LEADERSHIP, INFLUENCE AND HONORS 


A* investigation published by the United States Bureau of Education 
shows that of all the people in the United States who have. per- 
formed distinguished service and received high honors that there was: 


i 
One person out of each 150,000 who had no schooling. 


a ” ° 
One person out of each 37,500 with a common school education. 


ie ea 
One person out of each 1,724 with a high school education. 


One person out of each 187 with a college edfication. 


The above lines show the comparative chances of no schooling and 
with’the different grades of education. Parents who give their children a 
common school education give them four times the chance to become a 
leader and receive distinction that the child with no schooling has. Those 
who give their children a high school education give them 87 tmes the 
chance, and the parents who sacrifice and give their children a college 
education give them more than 800 times the chance of the child without 
schooling. 


mobiles, three-fourths of 1 per cent had 
water piped into their houses and 1.1 
percent had modern lighting systems in 
the home. 


ATTENDED AVERAGE INCOME 
COLLEGE First YEAR. 


One Year ..$ 754.00 
Three Years 884.00 
Four Years 1,269.00 2,233.00 
This shows that the students who 
spent four years in the Agricultural - 
College had an average income greater 
by more than $1,000.00 a year than 


AVERAGE 
INCOME 1922. 
$1,161.00 

2,002.00 


those who attended college one year 
only. With an average of 40 years 
working life, this gives the agricultural 
college graduate a total of $40,000.00 
income received directly from three - 
years longer attendance at college. 
Professor Edward C. 
cultural College, 


In an investigation of its students 
and graduates the Maryland College of 
Agriculture found a marked difference 
in the earnings of those who completed 


the college course and those who did Johnson, Agri- 


Washington, investi- 
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*T HE New York Trust Company 

offers to corporations, firms and 
individuals, a thoroughly modern and 
complete commercial banking service, 
including a highly developed credit 
information service which is available 
to customers. 


RAND MSNALLY 


BANKERS DIRECTORY 


Established in 1872 


Special conveniences are offered to those 
engaged in foreign trade. These include 
foreign credit information and current 
data bearing upon foreign markets and 


trade opportunities. 


It is HONESTLY revised twice a year. It is 
COMPLETE, UP-TO-DATE and is published 
nearer to the date of the information it con- 
tains than is any other similar publication. It 
is printed in TABULATED FORM, all SIM- 
ILAR ITEMS beiag placed in the SAME 
COLUMN for the purpose of comparison— 
more expensive for us, more satisfactory for 
your purpose. It is BEAUTIFULLY 
PRINTED in clear readable type. 


Long experience, covering the entire 
field of trust service, enables us to offer 
unexcelled facilities for the administra- 
tion of all personal and corporate trusts. 


You constantly have occasion to consult a 
bank directory and as conditions are changing 
daily, unless you have an up-to-date book you 
will get old and inaccurate information. You 
should have the latest and best and that is what 
you get in the Rand McNally BLUE BOOK. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 
Profits - - - - $27,500,000 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, Publishers 

Rand McNally Building 

536 S. CLARK STREET 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


100 BRoaDWAY 
57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 
40TH ST. & MApISON AVE. 


The Bankers Directory is a Business Necessity 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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Branches: New York . . Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh . . Cleveland . . Detroit .. St. Louis . . San Francisco . . Los Angeles 


Blawe Ye - Ever Heard 
of Paoli? 


Paoli is a littke Pennsylvania suburban town, 
about twenty miles west of Philadelphia. There, 
on September 20th, 1777, the British surprised 
the Americans, thinking to capture Mad Anthony 
Wayne, whose home was near. The event stands 
out as a red spot in history. It is known as the 


' Paoli Massacre—a monument to the power of 


the bayonet. 


Paoli is shown on the map of Pennsylvania, 
page 45, of the RAND M¢NALLY International 
Atlas of the World. Hundreds of other places, 
made sacred by patriotism and hardship during 
the Revolution, are shown in the entire eastern 
seaboard. You can find them all, with a world 
of information concerning them, by using this 
fine Atlas. And you get as much fun out of it as 
you get instruction. So can your family by 
playing that good game called “Exploring.” 


Even the most obscure places are shown on a 
RAND M¢&NALLY Map or ina RAND MENALLY 
Atlas. Remote countries and little known lands 
are covered. The changed countries of Europe 
are included, with new boundaries and names. 
No old Atlas is reliable now. You need the new 
RAND MENALLY. There isa RAND MCNALLY 
Map—or Atlas—for all, for any and every pur- 
pose. They make study and education a pleasure. 


Map He adquarters 


Dept. T-18, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


. » Washington . . Boston 


LY & GOMPANY 


. - Buffalo 


gated the earning of graduates of four 
years or more standing and found the 
average increased earnings were $1,- 
453.00 a year per man. This equals 
the annual returns at 6 percent from an 
investment of more than $24,000.00. 
Persons without any schooling do 


become leaders and perform notable | 


service, but the number is few. When | 


this investigation was made there were 
5,000,000 persons in the United States 
who had no schooling and only 31 had 
earned distinction, while there were 
1,000,000 with a college education and 
5,768 of these had attained distinction. 

There are 277 times as many college 
graduates in the United States who 
have great wealth as there are wealthy 
persons who have not had a college 
training. 

The young man who intends to 


beeome a farmer should first get an | 


agricultural education. Such an eduea- 
tion is many times more necessary than 
it was 25 years ago and will be more 
essential in the future than it is today. 
A young man who is preparing himself 
for farming is preparing himself for 
forty years of income earning. 

There is no question but that an edu- 
cation in his special line is necessary 
for a physician, a surgeon or an elec- 
trician. It is just as essential and as 
valuable for a farmer. Every boy who 
will become a farmer should study in 
an agricultural school. Of course such 
an education does not assure success. 
Some men fail with it just as a few 
men succeed without it. A builder can 
not make a weak, brittle plank strong. 
An agricultural school can not fit a 


-| boy having a. weak mind, wavering will 


and evil habits to become a prosperous 
farmer with the high character that will 
make him a leader. Some will fail 
because they can work only under the 
direction of others. 

I believe that the larger proportion 
of our Arkansas farm boys are the 
kind whom an agricultural school train- 
ing will enable in after life as farmers 
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to make good and that with such an [| 


education they can make two to five 
times as much money as without it, have 
modern homes and become vital factors 
for good in their communities. 
Everyone of these boys who can, 
should complete the agricultural course 
in our state university. Only a few 
will be able to do so. Thousands can 
and should become graduates from one 
of our four district agricultural schools. 
It will be worth many and hard sacri- 
fices and the extra time, even when a 


boy has to stay out every other year | 


to earn the money for his education. 


The large number who find it im- 
possible even with every sacrifice they 





can make, to attend the agricultural : 


college or an agricultural school should 
take the Smith-Hughes Agricultural 
training given in rural schools. This 
training is not extensive enough, but 
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will help wonderfully. Had all the 
farmers of Arkansas secured the returns 
from their crops and animals that were 
made last year by 3,000 puplis taking 
Smith-Hughes farm training in rural 
schools in Arkansas, the farm income 
of the State would have been greater 
by $217,532,000. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a new bank building cost- 
ing $200,000 for the Montclair Savings 
Bank, Montelair, New Jersey. 


SURVEY OF 6,000 FARMS 
SHOWS $917 RETURN IN 1922 


A return of $917 to the owner-oper- 
ator for the use of $16,400 of capital 
and the labor of the farmer and his 
family during the year 1922 is the 
average shown by a survey of over 
6,000 representative farms just com- 
pleted by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. These farms average 
somewhat larger in size and value than 
the average of the United States ac- 
cording to the 1920 Census. 

This return ineluded $715 cash—the 
margin of receipts over cash outlay— 
plus an increase of $202 in inventories 
of crops, livestock and machinery. In 
addition the average farm produced 
food and fuel consumed on the farm, 
estimated to be worth $294. This $715 
cash balance was all the average farm 
made available to the owner to pay his 
living expenses and take care of debts. 

Sales of crops amounted to $816 
which was 41 percent of the cash re- 
ceipts of $1,972. Sales of livestock and 
the products of livestock amounted to 
$1,114 or 57 percent of cash receipts; 
miscellaneous receipts were $42 or 2 
percent of cash receipts. Cash expenses 
amounted to $1,257 which ineluded 
hired labor cost of $331 for the year, 
livestock $204, feed $175, taxes $174, 
machinery $123, fertilizer $57, seed $43 
and miscellaneous $150. 

The results of the operations on in- 
dividual farms, which make up the 
average of $917, ranged from a margin 
of $58,000 of receipts over expenses to 
a deficit of $34,000 of receipts under 
expenses. Fourteen percent of the 
farms failed to break even, the survey 
shows. About two-thirds of the farms 
returned less than $1,000 each. Twenty- 
eight percent returned $1 to $500; 
twenty-three percent returned between 
$500 and $1,000; fourteen per cent 
between $1,000 and $1,500; seven per- 
cent between $1,500 and $2,000, and only 
eight percent or one farm in every 
twelve returned more than $2,500 net, 
for the year. 

The size of the farms was 252 acres 
on the average and the reported value 
of land and building $13,600. The 
value of crops, livestock and machinery 
on hand at the beginning of the year 
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NORMAN J. FORD,......... Vice-President 
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JAMES A. WALKER.,..... Assistant Cashier 
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DIRECTORS 

WATSON F. BLAIR 
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President Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
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President Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
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was $2,800, making a total capital of 
$16,400. 


Average 1922 business on 6,000 farms. 
Receipts: 

Crop Bale6 2.5.06 .cccesc 

Livestock Sales .......... 

Livestock Products 

Miscellaneous 





Cash Outlay: 
Pisved, HAUG occ 60228 
Livestock Bought 
Feed Bought 
Fertilizer 
RN on. sore wip Sine tates 3 
FAROE oacccvcccvewesinves 174 
Machinery ....2..seceee 
Miscellaneous Expenses .. 








Came SEN:  cccscn Saco $ 715 
Increase in Personal Property 
Inventory 





Net Result 


Average value of Real Estate 
Jan. 1, 1922, $13,600 


Inventory of Crops, Livestock and 
Machinery, January 1, 1922 .. 


2,800 





$16,400 


Estimated value of food and 
fuel from farm 


Total capital 
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294 
Estimated value of unpaid labor 716 


Farm Reporting Net Results of Desig- 


nated Size. 


RETURNS 


No. or Per Cent 


FARMS oF TOTAL 


$3,000 or more 345 
$2,500 to 2,999 
2,000 to 2,499 
1,500 to 1,999 
1,000 to 1,499 
500 to 999 
Ot Se icin 

0 to minus $ 499 
Minus $500 to minus 999 
Loss 1,000 or more .... 


5.6 
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1,705 
603 
143 
139 


6.094 
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STABILIZING COMMODITY PRICES 
IN ALL COUNTRIES 


A program of regulating currency on the basis 
of a definite relation to gold values should 
have the effect of equalizing world prices 


By FREDERICK C. GOODENOUGH 


| hyseeeig is now passing through a 
process of gradual recovery from 
the disorganized financial conditions 
which prevailed after the war. 

Great Britain has laid down definite 
rules to regulate her currency and has 
prescribed that the amount of uncovered 
paper money outstanding in any one 
year may not exceed the highest amount 
of uncovered paper which was outstand- 
ing in the previous year, so that her 
position in the absence of exceptional 
demands for currency should be an im- 
proving one, and if and when she may 
reach a position of being able to draw 
gold, her ultimate return to a pound 
for pound basis should she so desire, 
should not be beyond her power of at- 
tainment. 

Conditions have favored this principle 
owing to the falling off of industrial 
activity and lessened demand for credit 
facilities. Should there be a trade re- 
vival in England, however, it might be 
found that this system is somewhat 
wanting in elasticity. In such case a 
plan for maintaining an improving ratio 
of gold against currency might be re- 
quired. 

In the case of Austria, steps are be- 
ing taken to grant credits and loans 
which will enable her to obtain time in 
which to balance her budget without 
further inflation and to stabilize her 
currency in such a way as will give to 
the holder of Austrian crowns the ability 
and the right to obtain foreign cur- 
rencies with a definite ratio to gold 
values, Austria accepting a parity of 
somewhere about 320,000 crowns to the 
pound sterling, as compared with the 


Chairman, Barclays Bank, England 


pre-war parity of about 24 crowns to 
the pound. 

Germany is also seriously considering 
the possibility of stabilizing her cur- 
rency. Germany’s holding of gold is 





FREDERICK C. GOODENOUGH 


still considerable and would enable her 
to place a substantial backing of gold 
to her existing currency providing she 
can find means to balance her budget 
without further recourse to the issue of 
paper marks. 

Russia is stated to be setting up a 
new form of currency based on gold 
to take the place of the old rubles, while 
some of the succession states have cur- 
rency reform well before them. 


These various steps which are being 
taken should have the effect of bringing 
prices in those countries to some definite 
standard of measurement in relation to 
gold and world values. 

While all this work is being taken in 
hand in Europe by which rates of ex- 
change will become more stabilized and 
thus make gold a common denominator 
for price levels, it is now becoming 
apparent to bankers and economists that 
gold is itself in some risk of deprecia- 
tion in terms of commodities, owing to 
the accretion of gold in America coupled 
with the fact that under the Federal 
Reserve Act such gold can be used as 
the base for the construction of a very 
great volume of credit. 

America is stated to be the holder 
of some 50 percent of the world’s gold 
and under the U. S. Law she is in the 
position of being able to issue currency 
and thereupon construct credit up to a 
figure greatly in excess of her present 
requirements. Unless this credit is used 
in such a way that it shall not exceed 
legitimate demands based on the growth 
of the population and their ability to 
absorb the industrial output which may 
be created, or for the purpose of foreign 
trade or foreign investments, it is cer- 
tain that a rise in the value of commo- 
dities will take place. 


A commencement of such a rise is in 
evidence today and with the great 
powers of internal expansion in Amer- 
ica as an inducement on the one hand 
and no very definite check on credit 
creation on the other, it can be under- 
stood that a situation could arise which 
might develop into a grave danger both 
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to America and to the world at large— 
financially and industrially. 
Through overproduction encouraged 
by such a rise in prices much money 
might be lost and industrial activity = 
would then receive a_ setback which G a) 
would be more harmful than compara- S 
tively slow increase in development, > ra 
keeping pace with a growing popula- G EI 
tion and with corresponding powers of oo) ° ~ 3 
Sern 2 WESTMINSTER § 
Foreign markets are not yet in a | 
position to purchase freely, although my BANK LIMITED ‘ S 
the process of re-organization and stabil- 2 : © 
ization of currencies which is slowly > : om o 
taking place should gradually open up 2 Authorised Cap ital $ 165,090,000 = 
some of the long closed channels of trade. 3) Paid-up Capital ¢ $45,018,590 
An abnormal rise of prices must be of iS Reserve ° ¢ $45,018,590 
., a matter = grave concern in s “[8S=£1] 
whatever country 1t may occur, since = ; 
it must tend to alter the conditions of 8 New York Representative : C.M. PARKER 
life of every member of the community. G 804/5 Royal Building, 68 William Street 
It raises questions of readjustment of @ ‘ 7 we ie 
wages and other labor conditions of all Ps THE GARE tvegeem sod by Branches or Agents in all che Principal Cities 
kinds through alterations of the cost (Gy end Tewasef the United Kingdom and has Correspondents throughout the Werld 
of living, and at the same time it upsets 
the fundamental basis of industry both Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
from a profit and wage earning point 
of view and those who are able to save ECOL OA OL OLA COLA CIA CILACIG: ; 
money or are living on fixed incomes BRO BBO BG 
are subjected to a serious loss of capital ‘ 
and real income. Similarly the powers 
to export and import are altered and 2 
the revenue collection of the State must = 
of necessity be readjusted. ; = 
It is interesting to look back into BANK OF LIVERPOOL = 
historv and to know what happened in = 
or about the vear 1797 after the period AND MARTINS LIMITED = 
of the French Revolution. In that time = 
ance he based her currency and : : 5 = 
oe iauae wae had forced out Head Office: /, Water Street, Liverpool 2 
; ce London Office: 68, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 = 


her gold, and all the gold accumulated 
in Great Britain. A great inflation of 
credit followed, there was a boom in 
trade, which was carried to great ex- 
tremes and prices rose to a high level. 
Eventually France took the step of 
withdrawing her unsound eurreney, and 
she was able to attract gold, the with- 
drawal of which from England led 
to a severe erisis. Prices fell heavily 
and there was a great loss of money. 
It is not likely that anything of the 
kind will happen in the immediate fu- 
ture in America because of her great 
powers of internal expansion, but it is 
interesting and useful to reeall the in- 
cident, in order to demonstrate the 
fundamental principal which governs 
inflation of credit in consequence of too 
large accumulation of gold. 


It is, of course, understood that un- 
healthy inflation is just as much eapable 
of taking place “under conditions where 
there is too large accumulation of gold 
as under conditions of unsound cur- 
renecy. 

Economists are pointing out that what 
is needed is stability of gold values, 
or in other words stability of prices, and 
there should be a power to contract as 
Well as to expand credit in such a way 
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Reserve Fund & Surplus Profits 
Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1922 341,506,760 
335 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents for Foreign Banks on Usual Terms 
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$ 93,955,600 
11,744,450 
8,130,495 








as to ensure more or less stability of 
value both of money and of goods. 


America and Great Britain are the 
two great creditor nations of the world 
and in the main they have for this reason 
common interests to serve in spite of 
the wide diversity in their economie sys- 
tems. In community of interests they 
are closely allied and because of these 
common interests in the matter of world 
prices, they can and should endeavor 
to assist each other so as to obviate any 
really serious crisis taking place through 


a too rapid alteration in price levels - 


due to the accumulation of gold in 


America coupled with the elasticity of 
United States currency laws. 


What are the common interests of 
America and Great Britain? We are 
both creditor countries and it is to the 
interest of each of us to maintain that 
position and try to make our debtors 
good. Having to receive payments on 
balanee, it follows that it serves our 
interests for prices not to rise. Both 
in the United States and in England, 
it has been the habit to place savings 
and trust funds in high elass fixed in- 
terest bearing securities and those in- 
vestments must suffer on any excep- 
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tional rise in prices. We are both jp. 
dustrial countries and_ stability of 
trading conditions is essential to us, 


LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 


JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
FREDERICK HYDE EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


from this point of view too it is most 
desirable to keep down the cost of liy. 
ing which is such a large factor in the 
cost of production. 









To summarize these points our com- 
mon interest is the stabilization of price 
levels so far as possible or at all events 
to make any readjustment of prices 
throughout the world so gradual that 
the minimum disturbance of existing 
contracts and conditions is brought 
about. 


How can we, America and Great 


Subscribed Capital - £38,117,103 
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AFFILIATIONS : Britain, assist each other to our com- 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. mon interests? 
OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 180 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 


This assistance could take the shape 
of an agreed policy with regard to gold 
shipments from America when the re- 
covery in the sterling dollar exchange 
to slightly above parity should render 
withdrawals possible. It would be a 
misfortune to America for a too rapid 
drain of gold to take place. 


THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


During the further steps of improve. 
ment of British currency co-operation 
in the matter of gold shipments would 
be of material benefit in the direction 
which is desired and in regard to that 
factor the closest co-operation should 
be continued between those in charge 
of the administratio. of the Federal 
Reserve banking system and the Bank 
of England. Should the time arrive 
when Great Britain is in a position to 
draw gold from America a cont? “ance 
of co-operation would then be eve: more 
necessary and desirable. 


LIMITEO 
MIEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER 


($5 to the £) 


Total Assets ("2:°) $207,876,635 


171 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


Foreign Exchange, Shipping and Agency Depts. | Yor« St MANCHESTER 


It should be recognized that the adop- 
tion of a gradually improving ratio of 
gold to notes issued would be an effec- 
tive principle upon which to proceed 
with regard to English currency from 
the point of view that it would afford 
the greatest amount of elasticity whilst 
at the same time periodical improve- 
ments in the ratio could be aimed at by 
consultation and co-operation between 
us, always having regard to the condi- 
tions prevailing from time to time and 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 


AND the particular interests of each which 
may have to be safeguarded. On the 
I N BANK OF ENGLAND, other hand withdrawals of gold from 


America when they become possible 
might be so regulated for this purpose 
and for improving the currency condi- 
tions of other countries so as to obviate 
any undue disturbance of conditions. 

In this way the maximum amount of 
good might be derived and in all prob- 
ability it would assist the stabilization 
of prices with a greater degree of cer- 
tainty. 

Comparing the volume of world eur- 
rencies today with their prewar volume 
it is apparent that an enormous amount 
of additional currency has already been 


(Continued on page 105) 
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BOND DEPARTMENTS OFFER NEW 
FIELD FOR PROFITS 


Country banks with permanent field for 
bond investments can develop healthy 
market for widely distributing securities 


CTIVE participation of the country 

bank in the distribution of general 
investment issues is a comparatively 
new development in the investment bus- 
iness. The country banks have been an 
important factor in the security market 
for vears, but in the past thei pur- 
chases were usually either for their own 
aeeount or for officers, directors, and, 
oceasionally, one of their more prom- 
inent customers. The actual invest- 
ment business of the country banks, so 
far as their customers in general were 


concerned, was almost entirely con- 


The oldest house in America 
dealing exclusively in 
Government Bonds 


We Buy or Sell 


any amount of 


NITED STATE 
GOVERNMENT 
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No Commission Charged 


C. F. CHILDS & Co. 


208 So. La Salle St. 120 Broadway 
Chicago New York 


ST.LOUIS DETROIT CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH BOSTON 


The oldest house in America 
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Government Bonds 





By LOUIS H. SCHROEDER 


Vice President, Central Trust Company, Chicago 


fined to strictly loeal issues, such as 
farm loans and real estate mortgages. 
The reluctance of the country bank 


to undertake a_ broader’ investment 
function was probably attributable to 
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several reasons. Primarily, there was 
a natural reluetance to see deposits 
withdrawn from the bank or from com- 
munity development. 


A few years ago statistical and gen- 
eral investment information was by no 
means as complete and wide spread 
as at the present time; and undoubtedly 
many country bankers seriously ques- 
tioned their own qualifications as in- 
vestment guides except in local matters. 
The public in the smaller communities 


was less familiar with investment prin- 
ciples and there was a disposition to 
regard the banker as a guarantor not 
only of security, but even of market 
price. This feeling was so strong that 
a number of country bankers, at least 
for some time, repurchased Liberty 
Bonds from customers above prevail- 
ing market quotations. 


Finally, the orginating houses were 
accustomed to regard the country 
banker purely as a retail customer, and, 
while usually allowing him a small dis- 
count to recompense him for his time 
and trouble in handling the investment 
order, by no means arranged for his 
compensation upon the basis of an 
active distributer. 


Like so many recent developments, 
the entry of the country banker into 
the general investment field is a direct 
consequence of the war. Through the 
Liberty Loan campaign practically 
every man, woman and ehild_ was 
drafted into the investment class. It is 
almost an invariable rule in the ex- 
perience of an investment banker that 
when the individual has made his first 
investment, his interest in investments 
in general is greatly stimulated. Inas- 
much as every community—no matter 
how small or remote—had a quota of 
Liberty Bond buyers, it was inevitable 
that the financial horizon of the thrifty 
individual in the small community 
should be greatly broadened. While 
therefore the country banker would un- 
doubtedly have enlarged the scope of 
his investment operations in any event, 
there can be no question but that the 
active interest in investments aroused 
through the Liberty Loan campaigns 
greatly accelerated his active participa- 
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tion in the general investment field. 

It would certainly appear a most 
logical development—and in fact a 
younding out of our system of distribut- 
ing investment securities—to have the 
country banker assume the active leader- 
ship in his community. His training | 
and financial experience qualify him, 
with some study of general investment 
principles, to be an invaluable guide 
to his depositors to protect them 
against fraudulent and injudicious in- 
vestments, and to see that they are 
given the same _ opportunities for 
standard investments as the people in 
the large cities. 





















ESTABLISHED 1880 


Paine, Webber & Co. 


° THE RGOKERY, CHICAGO 





BONDS AND NOTES OF 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 





The originating houses have ree- 





; : oe AND THEIR 
: ognized the changed conditions and MUNICIPALITIES 
now very largely inelude the country ‘ RAHLROADS 
: banker in their distributing syndicates. PUBLIC UTILITIES 
; Every originating house desires to have INDUSTRIALS 
as Wide and permanent distribution of 
' its securities as possible and distribu- 
tion in the smaller communities, where 
conditions are less changeable and MEMBERS 


where there is a traditional tendency 
to yegard an investment as of a perma- 
nent character, is ideal distribution from 
the standpoint of the originating house. 
Consequently the country banker who 
is willing to make an earnest effort to 
attain. actual distribution in his com- 
munity and is not seeking participa- 
tions merely with the intention of return- 
ing the securities to the originating 
market in case the business is unsuecess- 
ful, is assured abundant opportunity to 
participate in all of the most attractive 
issues, and the utmost co-operation of 
originating houses in the larger financial 
centers. : 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE : 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


ee 


INTERESTED PRIMARILY IN THE ORIGINATION AND DISTRI- 
BUTION OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES. FIFTEEN OFFICES 
IN THE PRINCIPAL FINANCIAL CENTERS OF THE EAST AND 
MIDDLE WEST, CONNECTED BY OUR OWN PRIVATE WIRE 
SYSTEM, ENABLE US TO EFFICIENTLY HANDLE INQUIRIES 
FROM BANKS ON ANY INVESTMENT SECURITY. 








i 
t 


There would appear to be no reason, 
therefore, why the country banker may 
not build up «a security department 
which will not onlv be of genuine service 
to his community, but will substantially 
increase the earning eapacity of his 
institution. 
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Unquestionably, it would be beneficial 
to have the officer who is to have charge 
of the investment department spend a 
reasonable amount of time in _ inves- 
tigating the general business methods of 
a city bank with a highly developed 
bond department. In all probability, 


hat department. Tall probabil Why is Your Coal Mine 


3 * 
elaborate and expensive for a com- Losin Mone ? 
munity with a much smaller volume of . ” 


investment business; and yet the essen- 


| 
| 
| 


tial i oggagnee Reitie Is it the fault of the market—the 
ial methods could undoubtedly _ be management—the operation? Ask 
adapted to the limitations of the smaller us. Peabody Service has found the 
institution. Any of the large city remedy time after time. 40 years 
banks will gladly give the country experience fits us to serve you. 


banker full information regarding its ane 
accounting, statistical records, sales 

methods, ete. In all probability the i PEABODY 
original system installed by the country me s COAL COMPANY 
bank will in any event be modified in ‘ Oa ; 


Founded 1883 
332 South Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 


Write for particulars 


accordance with actual experience, 
precisely as is the case in the large city 
institutions. Operating 44 Bituminous Mines in 12 Fields with Annual Capacity of 23,000,000 tons 





The element of service is a highly 
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Responsibility 


One who counsels how savings shall be invested, 
undertakes a service which involves great re- 


sponsibility. 


On the soundness ot his advice, in many cases, 
may depend whether investors will spend their 
declining years in comfort or in poverty. 


Investment counselors the country over, realizing 
this responsibility, are willing to recommend 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
stock. They know the Company’s standing as a 
public utility and its earnings record, and that 
fully one-half of the employees are purchasing 
or have purchased stock in the company for which 
they work, thus insuring greater efficiency. 

Stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph, which de- 
rives most of its revenue from the Bell System, can be bought 
in the open market around 124. Since it pays 9% divi- 
dends, it nets over 7%. Full information on this Seven-per- 
cent-and-Safety investment will be sent on request. Write. 


SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President 


195 Broadway 


important factor in the investment bus- 
iness and the country bank should 
provide its bond department with the 
standard manuals and regulation sta- 
tistical and question services: Arrange- 
ments can be made whereby any of the 
large city institutions will be glad to 
supply additional service when required. 
The fact that service similar to that 
rendered by the city banks is available 
should be thoroughly advertised, and 
any investor-whether a customer of the 
bank, or not, should be invited, without 
obligation, to make use of the above 
facilities. The investment class of the 
community—and perhaps even the 
local bank is not aware of its full extent 
—must be made to feel that they can 
get at home the same class of invest- 
ment service as they get from the bank 





NEW YORK 


or private banking house of the larger 
city. 

Finally, the country bank should fee! 
its way until it has gathered actual ex- 
perience regarding its distributing 
power for issues of various kinds in 
its community. This is something which 
can be ascertained only from actual 
experience, and no rule can be formul- 
ated, except that it is best to under- 
estimate rather than to overestimate 
distribution capacity. As_ intimated 
before, the originating houses are in- 
terested primarily in genuine perma- 
nent distribution, and the country bank 
which handles participations which it 
ean readily distribute, and even occa- 
sionally find it necessary to send in a 
supplemental order, will generally 
receive favorable consideration. 


MORTGAGE BOND HOUSES 
ESTABLISH EXCHANGE 


The billion dollar mortgage bond bus. 
iness is to have an “exchange.” Ar. 
rangements for the organization of The 
Mortgage Bond Exchange, which has 
been incorporated under the law of New 


York, were recently completed at a | 


joint meeting at the Waldorf Astoria of 
the representatives of a group of mort- 
gage companies and a group of invest- 
ment houses. 

The purpose of the exchange is to 
provide a place where mortgage bonds 
will be bought and sold just as the New 
York Stock Exchange is a place where 
stocks are bought and sold. It is to be 
a common meeting ground for those 
who wish to buy and those who wish to 
sell these bonds. This will give a pur- 
chaser of listed bonds a place where he 


may at any time sell them, thus making E 


such bonds a “liquid” investment. 

Carefully selected mortgage 
have been considered a desirable invest. 
ment but they have not heretofore 
appealed to many classes of investors 
beeause of the lack of a ready market 
for resale. The exchange is expected 
to supply this want. 


The bonds listed on the exchange will 


be originated by mortgage companies | 
located in various sections of the country > 
and will be bought and sold on the § 


exchange by a group of investment 
bond houses who will be members, and 
it is expected that each bond house 


will be given an exclusive franchise for 


a particular territory. 


An important feature of the exchange [ 


bonds : 


will be that listed bonds will be guar- 


anteed not only by the issuing mortgage F 


company but also by a strong surety 
company. These guarantees will be 


furnished mainly by the National Surety 


Company. 

Listed bonds will be in denominations 
of $100.00, $500.00 and $1,000.00, and 
under present market conditions will 
probably yield the investor from 51% to 
6 pervent interest. They will be secured 
in the first place by first mortgage on 
high elass residential, business and farm 
properties, and precautions will be 
taken to see that these mortgages are 
made on a conservative and safe basis. 


Alfred T. Sihler of St. Louis, where 
he has been engaged in the investment 





business for several years, has joined § 


the staff of the Union Trust Company, 
Chieago, with the title of sales manager 
of the investment department. 


The officers of the Produce State 
Bank of Minneapolis, which opened the 
early part of May, are Sumner T. 
McKnight, president; 


cashier, and H. D. Bailey, assistant 
eashier. 
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STABILIZING COMMODITY 
PRICES IN ALL COUNTRIES 


(Continued from page 100) 
ereated and moreover the gold which 
has now passed into the hands of Amer- 
iea and which can be used for the 
foundation of currency and credit to an 
aggregate amount many times in excess 
of its actual figure has been transferred 
to its present home from the treasurie: 
and pockets of other countries most of 
which used that gold as a backing for 
eurrency and therefore for credit on a 
much higher ratio of value. The ratio 
of gold to currency and credit today is 
therefore much lower than in former 
times. 

Many of these countries have now out- 
standing a vastly larger amount of cur- 
rency than existed before the war which 
is purely unbacked paper or backed only 
by a relatively small amount of gold. 
In face of these factors we can under- 
stand how credit expansion has be 
come so great, why world prices have 
risen and why in all probability they 
will continue to rise unless some plan 
is fortheoming to deal wisely with the 
various problems particularly in regard 
to gold and the ratio of currency and 
credit which may be constructed in those 
countries where the gold may happen 
to be. 

There is one other significant point 
in connection with currencies and price 
levels. This is the part which interna- 
tional securities played before the war 
as a steadying influence on exchange 
and through that on the level of prices. 

In those times owing to the fact that 
America was a borrowing country, the 
securities were largely picked American 
securities, and the investor in Great 
Britain, acting on expert advice, was 
for many years a purchaser of these 
securities. 

When exchange had nearly reached 
gold parity on either side these secur- 
ities changed from the British investor 
to the investor in America, France or 
some other country and vice versa; in 
this way the transfer of the securities 
acted as a brake on the exchange and 
saved the actual transmission of gold. 

If Ameriean investors on the advice 
of expert financial men could invest in 
some of the sound international securities 
which exist or which may be created out- 
side America she would be strengthen- 
ing the national position and help to 
solve some of the existing difficulties 
arising from the aggregation of gold 
here. During.the war these interna- 
tional securities helped Great Britain in 
her need. They came back to you an1 
saved our gold at a time when it was 
most necessary for us to conserve it. 

Such an investment policy now woul1 
probably minimize the danger of undue 
inflation and would thus check an undue 
rise in price levels and possible diffi- 


















and bankers. 


with either 


culties of deflation should the balance 
of trade go against America; and Eu- 
rope would be able to draw gold at 
a time when it might be needed as a 
base for American currency. America 
would obtain an international security 
which would always be available at some 
future date when it might happen she 
should desire more gold. 


R. S. Webb, Jr., assistant eashier of 
the First National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, has been named as a member of 
the board of trustees of the Allen 
Academy. Mr. Webb succeeds his 
father, Robert S. Webb, Sr., deceased. 
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Financing 
Essential Industries 


HE permanent 
of well established 
trial corporations manufactur- 
ing essential products, by means 
of bond issues, constitutes one 
of the principal activities of 
our organization. 


We will be glad to outline 
our services to manufacturers 


Interviews for the discussion of 
details and terms may be 
arranged by communicating 
our Chicago or 
Milwaukee offices. 


Hyney, Emerson & Co. 
39 South La Salle Street . Chicago 


First National Bank Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


120 Burdick Arcade, Kalamazoo, Mich. 










financing 
indus- 


J. A. Rickert of Tracy, Minnesota 
is to be cashier and T. A. Nelson of 
Portal, North Dakota, assistant cashier 
of the new Federal Intermediate Farm 
Credit Bank. Headquarters of the new 
bank will be in St. Paul, in the Guardian 
Life building. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Bank of Thomasville, 
Georgia, E. M. Smith was elected chair- 
man of the board; B. H. Wright, pres- 
ident; Roscoe Fittwood, first vice pres- 
ident; R. T. Thomas, second vice pres- 
ident; P. S. Searey, cashier, and John 
Searey, assistant cashier. 
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WILLIAM J. TONKS AT HIS DESK 


May 9th was a gala day for 
William J. Tonks, vice president and 
eredit manager of The Union Trust 


Company, Cleveland. 

Mr. Tonks is president of the Robert 
Morris Associates, under the leadership 
established for the purpose of enlarging 
the available knowledge of statement 
analysis and improving the methods of 


gathering, compiling and _ intelligentky 
using eredit data. This organization 
now has as its members eredit men 


throughout the entire country. 


On May 7th Mr. Tonks had received 
word from the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association that the ex- 
ecutive committee of that body had 
passed a resolution endorsing the 
methods and ideals of the Robert 
Morris Associates and pledging the 
support and co-operation of the 
American Bankers Association to the 
work being carried on by the Robert 
Morris Associates, under the leadership 
of Mr. Tonks. 

The news of the passing of this res- 
olution had evidently spread throughout 
the country, for bright and early on 


the morning of the 9th, Mr. Tonks began 
receiving congratulatory telegrams from 
credit men in other cities. Then flowers 
began to come in until, by noon, Mr. 
Tonks’ office was a veritable floral dis- 
play. 

The episode could not have oceurred 
on a more auspicious date, for it was 
also Mr. Tonks’ birthday, as attested 
by a large birthday cake which the 
friends of Mr. Tonks. provided for the 


oceasion. 


H. G. Stenersen has been appointed 
assistant to the president of The Coal 
and Iron National Bank of New York. 
He will have charge of furthering the 
bank’s efforts to secure new business in 
the commercial banking field. Mr. 
Stenersen was formerly with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce as assistant 
esahier in charge of business develop- 
ment in the First and Second Federal 
Reserve Districts. 


A rear addition will be made to the 
National Bank building of La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, to cost $100,000. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
IN ANNUAL POW-WOW 


Novel luncheons with tables set aside 
for the discussion of various phases of 


financial advertising will feature the 
annual eonvention of the National 


Financial Advertisers’ Association to be 
held jointly with sessions of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at Atlantie City, June 3 to 7. 
The Financial Advertisers’ conference 
will consist of a two-day session at the 


Ambassador Hotel. where the 500 or 
more delegates will be housed. The 


famous Venetian and Pompeian rooms 
of this hotel will be used for the bus- 
iness meetings. 


PROGRAM 


Tuesday Morning, June 
Opening at 10. 

President's Address, W. W. Douglas, Bank of 

Italy, San Francisco, California. 


5th 


Secretary's Report, Lloyd L. Coon, Financial 
Advertisers’ Association, Chicago, II. 

Treasurer's Report, Carl A. Gode,  Illinois- 
Merchants Trust Co., Chicago, II. 

Public Relations and the Advertising Man, 
F. H. Sisson, Guaranty Trust Company. New 
York, N. Y. 

Advertising and the American Bankers As 
sociation, F. N. Shepherd, American Bankers 


Association, New York, N. Y. 
Advertising and the Investment 

sociation, Samuel O. Rice, 

Association, Chicago, Il. 


Bankers As- 
Investment Bankers 


The New Orleans Plan of Co-operative 
Bank Advertising, F. W. Ellsworth, Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 

The Psychology of Bank Advertising, A. D 
Welton, Continental & Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Appointment of Committees 


Adjournment 

Reaching the Masses with the Outdoor Appeal. 
R. E. Hotze, Planters National Bank, Richmond 
Va. 

The 
Security 
Cal. 

Are We 
Handerson, 
Ohio. 

From the Editor's Observation Post, Keith 
F. Warren, Bankers Magazine, New York, N. Y. 


School 
Trust 


Savings Plan. F. A. 
& Savings Bank, Los 


Stearns, 
Angeles 


our Worst 


Competitors? C. H. 
Union Trust 


Company, Cleveland, 


The Newspaper’s Relations to the Financial 
Advertiser, Louis Wiley, The New York Times, 
New York, N. Y. 


Assisting Newspapers Develop their Financial 


Section, Paul Young, Blythe-Witter & Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Wednesday Morning, June 6th 
Opening at 10. 

Hotel Ambassasor, Pompeian Grill. 

How Advertising Builds Branches, Samuel J 
Keator, The Mechanics & Metals National Bank. 
W.. 8. 

The Women’s Department, Miss Anne Seward, 
Hamilton National Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Investment Advertising, H. B. Matthews. 
S. W. Straus & Company, New York, N. Y. 

The Personal Solicitation of Trust Business. 


Tracy Herrick, Cleveland Trust Company Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


Building Deposits with the Movies and Radio. 


R. E. Wright, First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
House Organs, E. 


H. Kittredge, 
Trust Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


Old Colony 


Reports of Committees 
Election 
Unfinished Business 

Adjournment 
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c. K. MATSON JOINS THE 
GRAVES ORGANIZATION 


AN announcement of importance to 
approximately 1000 banks and 
trust companies in the United States 
js made by William Elliott Graves, head 
of the Wm. Elhott Graves financial 
publicity organization with headquarters 
jn Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
The new ideas and systems introduced 
in bank advertising by Mr. Graves have 


Cc. K. MATSON 


in the last three years found nation- 
wide acceptance. Statistics disclose in- 
teresting new chapters in bank deposit 
building among the banks which are 
served by the Graves organization. Mr. 
Graves has anticipated the development 
of his service by building up a trained 
and experienced personnel at the Grand 
Rapids headquarters. 

The newest member of the head- 
quarters staff is C. K. Matson who is 
well known throughout the financial ad- 
vertising fraternity for his creative 
abilities and distinctive work. Mr. 
Matson. has just joined the Graves or- 
ganization as director of the service and 
advisory division. 

Until a month ago, Mr. Matson was 
vice president and general manager of 
The Hanton Company of Cleveland 
Ohio. The Hanton Company served 
many banks in the east as advertising 
counsellors. 

Mr. Matson first claimed attention 
in the banking profession by his success 
as publicity director of the Cleveland 
Foundation, an idea created by the late 
F. H. Goff, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. 

The Cleveland Foundation the 
first community trust in the United 
States. Its suecess in Cleveland has 
been emphasized by the establishment 


was 





HE officers in charge of our Banks and 

Bankers Department have served the bank- 
ers of this country for many years and have 
developed a highly specialized Department. 


The services of this Department and the advice of the Officers 
in charge of it are at the disposal of our correspondents. 


Accounts of Banks and Bankers Invited 


She NATIONAL (TY BANK 
of CHICAGO 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


’ Banks and Bankers Department 
FRED A CRANDALL, Vice President 


S. P. JOHNSON, Assistant Cashier 





of similar community trust funds in 
50 other cities. The establishment of 
the Cleveland Foundation was a giant 
task, calling for the sale of the com- 
munity trust idea through publicity 
propaganda of a high order. 

Mr. Matson’s efforts won him place 
as advertising manager of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company 
branches and $170,000,000 resources. 
At the Cleveland Trust Company, Mr. 
Matson founded, and edited the Cleve- 
land Trust Monthly, organized employes’ 
sales movements in connection with 
publicity and among other campaigns 
wrote the 25th anniversary campaign 
which gained the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany widespread favorable attention. 

Later Mr. Matson took up the work 
of selling the Cleveland Community 
Fund to the city. He was one of the 
pioneers in raising Cleveland’s annual 
civie quota of more than $4,000,000. 
Upon his graduation from Oberlin Col- 


lege Mr. Matson took his master’s 
degree at Columbia. The newspaper 


field attracted him and he made good 
on the street as a reporter for the 
Springfield Mass., Republican, the New 
York Evening Mail and the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and as managing editor of 
the Miles City (Mont.) Evening Journal. 
With the Wm. Elliott Graves Organ- 
ization, Mr. Matson will have charge of 
the work of special service for the 
hundreds of important banking institu- 
tions which employ Graves service. 


Claude B. Carter, formerly cashier 
of the Arkansas Valley Bank, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, and subsequently with 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has been appointed 
assistant cashier of the Union Trust 
Company, Chicago. Mr. Carter joined 
the staff of the Union Trust Company 
in 1921. 


with its 50. 





R. V. KELLEY, Assistant Cashier 


New Orleans 
Vil 
Railways 


New Orleans is a great railway 


terminal and is served by no less 


than twelve trunk lines. All ap- 
proaches extending for many hun- 
dreds of milesintothe North, North- 
east and Northwest are on easy 
grades, and movement of traffic is 
along lines of least resistance, enjoy - 
ing prompt dispatch and advantag- 
eous freight rates. 


New Orleans is an “all year port” 
and is not handicapped by either- 
congestion or embargoes. 


Hibernia Bank ©& Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


The new officers of the Hickman Bank 
and Trust Company, Hickman, Ken- 
tucky, are: J. W. Cowgill, president; W. 
H. Baltzer, vice president; John Pyle, 
cashier, and W. E. Caldwell, assistant 
cashier. 


Osear Brossia, with the East Side 
branch of the Commercial Savings Bank 
of Toledo, Ohio, has been named man- 


ager of the new Wayne-Fearing branch 


bank, which was recently opened. 
Waldo Rogers, assistant cashier, has 


been named manager of the new Dorr- 
Detroit branch of the Merchants and 
Clerks Savings Bank. 
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L. W. Sievert of Wall Lake, Iowa, 
has taken the position of assistant 
eashier of the Farmers State Bank of 
Lake City, filling the place of L. G. 
Ballard, resigned. 


B. C. Rhome, Jr., has been elected 
active vice president and director of 
the Exchange State Bank of Fort 
Worth, Texas. B. J. Rhome, president 
of the Guaranty State Bank, was also 
elected a director of the Exchange Bank. 


William J. Murray, state banking 
superintendent, resigns and is sueceeded 
by Wallace H. Arney of Marshalltown, 
Iowa. Mr. Murray resigns to become 
vice president of the Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank. 





A Neighbor 
Worth Knowing 


‘4, country which, 
with less than 
9,000,000 popula- 
tion, has an annu- 
al trade with the 
United States of 
over $800,000,000, 
is a neighbor 
worth knowing. 


Canada 


With only one- 
sixth of her arable 
land under cul- 
tivation, is the 
world’s second 
greatest wheat 
producer, and has 
already a greater 
trade with the 
United States 
than any other 
country except 
Great Britain. 
Canada is a neigh- 
bor worth know- 
ing. Inquire from 


Department of Immigration, 
Room 110, Norlite Bldg. 
OTTAWA CANADA 
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KIMMEL ELECTED HEAD 
OF MIDLAND BANK 


D. D. Kimmel, president of The 
Union Mortgage Company, has been 
elected president of The Midland Bank, 
sueceeding the late William P. Sharer, 
who died February 9th. S. H. Robbins, 
president of The Youghiogheny & Ohio 
Coal Company, who has been acting- 
president since Mr. Sharer’s death con- 
tinues as chairman of the board. 

The new president of the Midland 
has been the chief executive officer of 
The Union Mortgage Company since 
its organization in 1914 and is generally 
regarded as the chief factor in the 
rapid growth of the institution. It is 
one of the largest mortgage companies 
in the country, with resources of $17,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Kimmel has been a conspicuous 
figure in Cleveland real estate and in- 
vestment circles, and an _ important 
factor in the residential development 
of Cleveland. 


Brothers Become Vice Presidents 

Two brothers who entered the employ 
of different Chicago banks twenty-five 
vears ago, one at 16 and the other at 
19, have been brought together, both 
with the rank of vice president, in the 
merger of three Chicago banking in- 
stitutions known as the [Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company. William H. 
Geddes was born December 10, 1882, 
in Chieago. He entered the employ of 
the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank on April 10, 1898, as a mes- 
senger, was made assistant cashier 
January 7, 1915. J. J. Geddes was 
born September 3, 1880. He became 
an employe of the Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company on July 11, 1899, as 
a junior clerk, was elected assistant 
cashier November 6, 1912, and was ad- 
vanced to cashier April 1, 1921. 


Robert R. Forgan, formerly vice 
president of the National City Bank 
of Chicago and John R. Gray, 
formerly manager of the Bond Depart- 
ment of the National City Bank an- 
nounce the organization of Forgan, 
Gray & Co., Ine. The new company 
will do an investment banking business 
and has offices in 105 South La Salle 
St. Chicago. 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Judge S. A. Lindsay 
of Tyler, Texas, as one of the directors 
of the Federai Land Bank. Judge 
Lindsay is well equipped for the position, 
having served as treasurer of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank at Houston for several 
years. He now is president of the Gulf 
State Telephone Company and also is 
president of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. . 


George T. Rives, formerly assistant 
cashier of the Interstate Bank of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, has been elected 
vice president of the First National 
Bank of Crowley at Crowley, Louisiana, 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Farmers State Bank of Lathrop, 
Missouri, M. L. Langley was elected 
president to succeed T. J. Herron. 
A. B. Ham was made vice president 
and B. L. Bennett, cashier. 


Ray S. McGowan, for the past two 
years cashier of the John W. Free State 
Bank of Paw Paw, Michigan, has re- 
signed and accepted a position with the 
United States Mortgage Bond Com- 
pany of Detroit. 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Bank of America, Los An- 
geles, Jay Lawyer was elected a direc- 
tor. Mr. Lawyer has been a resident 
of Los Angeles for a number of years, 
and is interested with, and manages, 
the Frank <A. Vanderlip-Rockefeller 
and Stillman interests on the Pacific 
Coast. One of their principal holdings 
in California, is the Palos Verde syn- 
dicate. Mr. Lawyer, together with the 
above interests, controls the Common- 
wealth Trust Company which was or- 
ganized a short time ago to handle the 
trusteeship of the recent Palos Verde 
property sale, and of which Jona- 
than S. Dodge (formerly Superintendent 
of Banks of California) is president, 
and in which J. L. Williams, vice 
president of the Bank of America is 
interested. 
Reynolds Development Co., Oregon; the 


ween 


Mr. Lawyer controls the | 


Kiernan-Lawyer Land Co., Spokane, | 


Washington, and the Los Molinos Land 
Co., San Joaquin Valley. 


William L. Johnson, president of the 
Johnson Automobile Company of St. 
Louis, was elected a director of the 
Grand Avenue Bank. 


W. J. Sergel was selected as the 
manager of the new Pike branch of 
the Pacific-Southwest Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Long Beach, California, 
which was opened last month. 


W. H. Smith, secretary-treasurer of 
the Imperial Milling Company, was 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Central State Bank, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


W. Claude Renfrew, vice president 
of the First National Bank of Moscow, 
Idaho, was elected president, succeeding 
J. K. MecCornack, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Union Securities 
Company of Spokane. J. B. Hecka- 
thorn, cashier for many years, was 
elected vice president and cashier. Tim 
Sullivan was elected director succeeding 
Mr. McCornack. 
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GEDDES NEW CHIEF OF 
CLEVELAND CREDIT MEN 


J. G. Geddes, vice president of The 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, and 
the head of its foreign department, was 
elected president of the Cleveland As- 
sociation of Credit Men by the board of 
trustees at its meeting on Wednesday, 
May 16th. 

Mr. Geddes has been active in the 
association for some time. For two 





J. G. GEDDES 


years he was chairman of the foreign 
credits committee of the association and 
he has also served on the foreign credits 
committee of the National Association 
of Credit Men. During the last year 
he has been treasurer of the Cleveland 
association and a member of its board 
of trustees. 

Mr. Geddes is recognized as a leading 
authority in matters pertaining to 
foreign commerce and eredits and has 
been prominent in foreign trade con- 
ventions. 


W. H. Spradlin, formerly assistant 
cashier of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina has been promoted to vice president 
of that institution. He has been con- 
nected with the American Exchange 
National Bank for two years and a half, 
coming there from the Fayette Bank 
and Trust Company, Connersville, 
Indiana, and has had eighteen years of 
banking experience. 


Alan T. Bowler, formerly secretary 
of the North Carolina Bankers Asso- 
ciation, has also been appointed a vice 
President of the American Exchange 
National Bank, Greensboro. His first 
banking experience was gained with the 
American National Bank, Wilmington, 
North Carolina, and he went later to 
the Citizens National Bank, Raleigh, and 
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was later still connected with the Mer- 
chants National Bank of that city. For 
the past two years he has been secretary 
of the state bankers association. 


The Citizens State and Savings Bank, 
Brookville, Ohio, plans the erection of a 
new building. 


The First National Bank, Riverside, 
Illinois, plans the erection of a new 
building. 


About $60,000 will be spent in 
making alterations and additions to the 
Domestic Life and Accident Insurance 
Company’s bank building of Louisville, 


The Riverside National Bank of 
Kentucky. 


Buffalo, New York, contemplates erect- 
———— ing a $20,000 bank building. 

The Carnegie Savings and Loan Com- a 

pany, Cleveland, Ohio contemplate the 


Directors of the First National Bank 
erection of a new bank building. 


of Tigerton, Wisconsin, elected Charles 
A. Lehman to succeed the late H. R. 
Swanke as president, and elected Dr. 
A. J. Gates to succeed Mr. Lehman as 
vice president. 


Plans are being drawn for remodel- 
ing the Tiffin Savings Bank Tiffin, 
Ohio to cost $50,000. 
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Lighting the Way 


IKE a beacon in the Dark, the A. B. C. Torch of 
Verified Circulation shows the safe road of Sound 
Advertising Practice. 


Today, all the investigating and reporting facilities of 
the Bureau are at the service of the advertiser, 
furnishing reports on practically all the worth-while 
publications of Canada and the United States. 


In its eight years of diligent service to the Advertising 
and Publishing World, the A. B. C. has brought Cir- 
culation Buying from the darkness of Uncertainty 
to the light of Verified Circulation. 


The Bureau has established the principle of 
Honesty in Circulation as the standard of practice 
in buying and selling of advertising space. 


Most advertisers today protect their appropriations 
by demanding A.B.C. reports and placing their cam- 
paign in the light of the valuable data they contain. 


The BANKERS MONTHLY is a member 
of A. B. C. and would be pleased to sub- 


mit a copy of the latest circulation report 


DEMAND A.B.C. REPORTS BEFORE BUYING SPACE 
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